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THE PASSING OF OLD FEZ. 


BY MAJOR A, J. A. DOUGLAS. 


OnE of the effects of the 
Great War has been the arrest- 
ing of Colonial development : 
the call for men, the lack of 
transport, and the general 
dislocation of ordinary life has 
necessitated the abandonment 
of many enterprises all over 
the world. To this the French 
zone in Morocco has been a 
marked exception. 

When war broke out in 
August 1914 it found France 
the recegnised protector of 
practically the whole country 
except for a narrow strip a- 
long the Mediterranean nomi- 
nally administered by Spain, 
and the very limited interna- 
tional zone round Tangier. 
The old and corrupt system 
of government had already 
passed away, although to out- 
ward seeming the country 
was, and still is, ruled in the 
same manner. The Sultan, 
Mulay Youssef, elected on 
13th August 1912, in succes- 
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sion to his brother Mulay 
Hafid, was firmly established 
on the throne as an absolute 
autocrat, and issued his dahirs 
in the time-honeured way 
through his grand vizier. In 
reality his powers are practi- 
cally nil—everything is sub- 
ject to the approval of the 
Commissaire Resident, Gene- 
ral Lyautey, who, appointed 
by the French Government in 
April 1912, is the real ruler 
and directing spirit of the 
Maghreb. 

The Republic is to be con- 
gratulated on her choice; in 
the person of General Lyautey 
she possesses not only a great 
colonial soldier, but an admini- 
strator of quite exceptional 
capabilities; it is doubtful 
whether any other man could 
have controlled the situation 
in such a masterly fashion as 
he has done since the begin- 
ning of the Great War. 

France, with her very ex- 
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istence at stake, and with the 
German hordes advancing on 
her capital, had need of all 
her sons, and immediate and 
heavy demands had to be met 
by the new protectorate. Such 
troops as could be spared, 
both French and native, were 
immediately despatehed, and, 
as it was imperative to replace 
them in some way, a certain 
number of territorials, men 
who en account of their age 
were considered unsuitable for 
active service in Europe, were 
sent out to Morocco. Fresh 
native units were formed and 
were drafted to France as 
oceasion offered, and immense 
supplies of grain and other 
foodstuffs were shipped to the 
Mother Country. The key- 
stone ef General Lyautey’s 
poliey was te hold Morocee 
with the bare minimum of 
troeps cempatible with safety, 
at the same time sending the 
authorities at home every pos- 
sible assistance: in this he has 
admirably succeeded. More 
than ence has the Protectorate 
seemed threatened with dis- 
aster, especially in the spring 
ef 1918, when coineident with 
the great German attack on 
the Western Front, German 
emissaries in Moroceo, tak- 
ing advantage of the asylum 
offered them in the Spanish 
zone, strained every nerve to 
raise the Berber tribes, and 
arrange a cembined attack 
with the object ef driving the 
French from the interior and 
even from the country. In 
this they signally failed owing 
to French vigilance and inter- 
tribal jealousy, whieh rendered 
united action practically im- 


possible. Sheuld they have 
succeeded, and a general rising 
taken place, no one can say 
what would have happened ; 
but the consequences would 
certainly have been most 
serious. Faced with such a 
situation, it would have been 
natural to suppose that the 
Protectorate authorities would 
have been content te hold the 
fort and not to extend their 
activities, but the very reverse 
has been the case. Toa man 
ef General Lyautey's tempera- 
ment, himself the very em- 
bodiment of energy, anything 
exeept progress was out of the 
question. In addition to the 
military operations, whieh 
were perhaps unavoidable, 
many new posts have been 
constructed along the borders 
of the unsubdued territory: 
these serve the double purpose 
of keeping the wild mountain 
tribesmen from raiding the 
more settled plain country, and 
of spreading French influence 
by political and other means, 
such as free medical assistanee ; 
for it must not be forgetten 
that the task of Franee in 
Morocco has been immensely 
complicated by reason of the 
fact that, even in the most 
prosperous days of the Moorish 
Empire, there has never been 
a sultan who was ruler of the 
whole country. To this day 
there are Berber tribes who 
have never acknowledged a 
conqueror, and have since the 
earliest ages preserved their 
independence. The victory of 
the Allies has now settled 
their fate, and before very 
leng they will be forced to 
submit—but not until there 
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has been much hard fighting, 
for they are brave and war- 
like, and the difficult nature 
of the uplands they inhabit 
gives them a considerable ad- 
vantage. In the more settled 
distriets, sueh as the coast 
belt and the great plains of 
the interier, the progress made 
in the last four years has been 
extraordinary, and to these 
who were familiar with the 
eld régime, the ehanges have 
been almest unbelievable. 

A glance at the history ef 
Morecco will show how fer cen- 
turies the interior, in spite of 
its close proximity to Europe, 
has remained practically a 
terra incognita; the coast 
towns had long been familiar 
with the fereigner, but prior 
te the French Protectorate, 
which became an aecomplished 
fact in 1912, the number of 
Europeans in the cities of 
the interior was very small, 
and their situation was at all 
times somewhat precarieus. 
The Moers have always been 
a most conservative and ex- 
clusive race; highly fanatieal, 
they regarded the Christian 
with intolerance and contempt, 
and delighted to humiliate him 
in every possible way. 

It is interesting to note that 
up te the very last the special 
missions, sent te the Moorish 
Court from time to time by 
the various great powers, were 
received by the Sultan in such 
a way as to emphasise their 
inferiority in the eyes of the 
people. At Fez they were in- 
variably received in a big open 
Space near one ef the prin- 
cipal gates, In full uniform 
the members of the mission 


had to stand ankle-deep in 
dust waiting in the blazing 
sun till it should please his 
Sherifian majesty to appear; 
for it was always so arranged 
that the actual meeting did 
not take place until some con- 
siderable time after the heur 
fixed fer the ceremony. Event- 
ually the potentate, amid fan- 
fares, would enter the square 
through a gateway, riding a 
magnificent barb, surrounded 
by a numerous retinue, and 
protected from the sun’s rays 
by a crimson velvet umbrella, 
Many an ambassador must 
have keenly felt the humilia- 
tien of his position as he stood 
bareheaded in the dust before 
the mounted autocrat. The 
writer vividly remembers how 
at Marrakesh in 1911, when 
there were less than twenty 
EKurepeans in the city, he was 
daily insulted in the streets, 
the passers-by spitting on his 
shadow and eursing him for 
a “Dog of a Christian.” But 
this state of affairs has new 
passed away for ever. At 
Fez it was the rising in April 
1912 whieh hastened events, 
and marked the beginning of 
a mow era for the interier. 
It was only then that the 
preud Fassis, always trouble- 
some and independent, and 
who for centuries had set up 
and deposed the Sultans at 
their pleasure, learnt for the 
first time the real power of 
the unbeliever. Infuriated by 
the massacre of many ef their 
compatriets, the French soldiers 
exaeted a stern vengeanee. 
Field artillery pested on the 
surreunding heights bombarded 
the positions held by the rebels, 
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while machine-guns from the 
roofs and mosque towers swept 
the streets. Many a building 
still shows the mark of this 
bombardment, and the lesson 
so learnt has never been for- 
getten, From this date the 
task of opening up the interior 
was begun. The old caravan 
tracks, many of them quite 
impassable in the rainy season, 
gave place to metalled roads, 
and in February 1915 a light 
military railway from Casa- 
blanca and Rabat reached first 
Meknes, and then Fez, 36 
miles farther east. In place 
of a five or six days’ ride on 
horseback or on mules, Fez 
could be reached from Rabat 
in a single day’s journey, and 
a traveller, arriving at Casa- 
blanca in the morning by 
steamer, could take the train 
to Rabat the same afternoon 
and be in Fez at sunset on 
the following day, The result 
of this improvement in com- 
munications was immediate, 
and Fez, the most sacred city 
of North Africa, found her 
exclusiveness gene fer all time. 

Few of the strongholds of 
Islam can boast a more varied 
and romantic history. Fez 
was founded by Mulai Idrees II, 
in the year 808. This ruler, 
the second of the Idrees 
dynasty, being desirous of 
finding a suitable site for his 
capital, was attracted by the 
great natural advantages 
which Fez offers. Situated at 
the edge of the great Sais 
plain, which here falls abruptly 
to the valley of the Sebu; mag- 
nificently watered both by the 
Wad Fez, which rising out of 
the ground at Ras El Ma (the 


Head of the Waters), flows for 
about eight miles threngh the 
plain, and then rushes with 
considerable force down the 
slope towards the Sebn, and also 
by numerous springs of clear 
water; surrounded by luxuri- 
ant and beautiful gardens of 
orange, pemegranate, peach, 
almond, and other fruit trees, 
and dark-green greves of 
olive,—Fez offers almost every 
attraction possible to the 
Oriental mind. The praises 
of Fez have been sung by 
numerous native writers with 
extravagant epithets and 
many quaint phrases; but the 
fact remains that it is the 
most picturesque and interest- 
ing city in Morocco. For the 
first five hundred years after 
its foundation the city had a 
truly remarkable history, being 
besieged and taken as many 
as eight times. The founder, 
Mulai Idrees, was buried in 
the city beside a mosque 
which he erected; his tomb 
and mosque have become the 
most venerated sanctuaries in 
North Africa, and yearly 
attract many pilgrims; and 
this fact goes far to account 
for the well-known fanaticism 
of the inhabitants. 

Old Fez for long consisted 
of two separate districts, the 
“ Aduat el Andalus”’ and the 
‘¢ Aduat el] Karuéein,” situated 
on each side of the Wad Fez, 
the Andalus district being 
inhabited by people of Spanish 
extraction. These twe districts 


were united in 1070, but the 


animosity which had always 
reigned between them died 
hard. In 1204 the tewn was 
completely walled in, and 
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seventy years later—i.c., in 
1274—the town of New Fez 
(Fez Jedeed) was built by 
Yakub II., one of the rulers 
of the Beni Marin dynasty, and 
since this date, except for the 
erection of various mosques, 
Fez has undergone no very 
extensive improvement. 

Under the Beni Marin 
dynasty, which lasted until 
1471, Fez gradually grew in 
importance and became re- 
nowned threughout the world 
as a centre of learning. To it 
flocked all the refugees from 
Spain, driven out by the con- 
quering Christians. Medersas, 
or religious colleges, sprung 
up, and attracted students in 
large numbers, and_ the 
libraries were famous and 
extensive. Judged by modern 
standards this learning was 
not deep, but in those days 
it was considered wonderful ; 
and the Fassis, proud, self- 
centred, and self-satisfied, eon- 
sidered their city as the hub 
of the universe. 

In 1554, during a struggle 
between a branch of the Beni 
Marin and the Saadi Shareefs, 
Fez was ocoupied by the Turks 
on behalf of the Beni Marin; 
the occupation was, however, 
of short duration, and the city 
very soon fell to Moham- 
med X., the Saadi Ameer. 
This is the only occasion, prior 
to the French oecupation, on 
whieh Fez has had to aeknow- 
ledge a foreign master. By 
the middle of the sixteenth 


century the academic glories 
of Fez had passed away; most 
of the great libraries had been 
dispersed, scholars were few 
and indifferent, and the city 
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could no longer be regarded as 
a centre of learning. 

In 1648 the Fassis, tired of 
the Saadi dynasty and of the 
general misrule and disorder, 
invited another race of 
Shareefs (or descendants of 
the prophet) from Tafilelt to 
found a new dynasty. The 
change was easily accom- 
plished, and the throne of 
Morocco has been held by this 
line ever since, 

By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Fez, from 
a centre of learning, refinement, 
and culture, had become a sink 
of every vice induced by the 
luxury of prosperity. Few of 
the old Medersas and colleges 
remained, and every art had 
fallen into decay. In 1873 the 
city was besieged and taken 
for the last time by the Sultan 
Mulai El Hassan, whom Old 
Fez had refused to acknow- 
ledge, although New Fez had 
opened its gates to him. From 
this date until the coming of 
the French the history of Fez 
is comparatively uneventful. 
Until the French occupation 
Fez remained most difficult of 
access for Europeans; the local 
authorities neither wanted nor 
welcomed them. Unless the 
European traveller had a friend 
in the city it was impessible to 
obtain a night’s lodging, and 
the unfortunate Christian was 
perforce obliged to put up his 
tent in a big open space re- 
served for that purpese on 
ground covered with filth of 
every description, where the 
caravan animals were tethered, 
and where he was subjected to 
the stares of the curieus and 
the insults of the fanatical 
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inhabitants. Everywhere the 
Christian was regarded with 
marked disfaveur, and if he 
could understand the vernacu- 
lar, his ears were all day long 
assailed by such expressions as 
“Dog of a Christian,” “ Allah 
confound the unbeliever,” while 
every passer-by solemnly spat 
upen the ground to show his 
contempt, 

Certain quarters of the city 
could not be entered at all, and 
all round the sanctuary of 
Mulai Idrees was a sacred area, 
into which ne Christian could 
penetrate witheut risking his 
life. These forbidden areas 
were, as a rule, marked by 
woeden bars across the streets; 
but some were quite open, and 
unless the visiter was accom- 
panied by a guide, he was 
almost sure to find himself in 
treuble. So strong was the 
feeling that, until the French 
control was firmly established 
by the events of 1912, no eon- 
sulate was allowed to fly a 
flag. 

The great convulsion in 
Europe during the last feur 
years has affected Fez but 
little. Certain articles have 
been scarce, and there has un- 
deubtedly been an all-round 
rise in prices; but there has 
been nothing approaching the 
scarcity which has been s0 
marked elsewhere, and the 
French authorities have 
strained every nerve to keep 
up an adequate supply of such 
articles as sugar, candles, 
and cotton goods, all essential 
to the native mind, and the 
lack of which would have 
inevitably led to serious dis- 
content and disorder. Taking 


it all round, it weuld be diffi- 
oult te find any other country, 
the inhabitants ef which had 
been less disturbed in their 
daily lives than the natives of 
Merecco, To the present 
writer, who arrived in Fez in 
May 1918, the change seemed 
tremendous. In contrast to 
the almest anguished existence 
at home, where every hour 
seemed fraught with pain and 
suffering, and anxiety showed 
on every countenance, life in 
Fez flowed smoothly on, each 
day like the last, another 
world in which the great con- 
flict seemed remote and almost 
unreal; for to the true believer 
is not the present all sufficient, 
—the warm sun, the price of a 
meal, a garment te cever him, 
—why take thought for the 
morrow? for Allah will pro- 
vide; are not all things 
ordained, so why struggle 
against the inevitable? 

The journey te Fez from the 
coast can now be made either 
by train or by autometrice, 
The latter is a light ear running 
en the railway track and pre- 
pelled by a petrol engine whieh 
only takes one day, while the 
train, much slower and stop- 
ping at every siding, takes 
two. Most travellers prefer 
the automotrice; but only a 
very limited amount of baggage 
is allowed, and the remainder 
has to be sent by train. 

It is impossible to tell on 
nearing Fez that one is ap- 
preaching a great city: all 
that can be seen are the 
mosque towers of Fez Jedeed or 
New Fez; the old city is eom- 
pletely hidden by the fall of 
the ground. The station is 
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situated at Dar Dabibagh, 
where the new French tewn 
is already laid out, although 
se far few houses have actually 
been erected. Here there is an 
hotel, but most visiters prefer 
to drive either to the Mellah 
quarter in New Fez, er to the 
upper part of Old Fez, where 
there are several hotels under 
Freneh management. This 
drive takes about twenty 
minutes, and the cab service 
is now wonderfully efficient, 
most of the drivers being 
Spaniards or Maltese. The 
less said about the hotels the 
better; they are neither clean 
nor comfortable, and there is a 
crying need for something more 
up-to-date if tourists are to be 
attracted in any numbers, 
which is what the authorities 
confidently look forward te in 
the future. 

The contrast between Old 
and New Fez is very marked ; 
the latter eosmopolitan to the 
last degree, the former in most 
respects the same as it has 
been for centuries. With the 
exception of two or three 
mosques, ez Jedeed is quite 
devoid ef any historical or 
architectural interest. The 
Mellah or Jewish quarter, 
which was almost completely 
destroyed and pillaged during 
the rising in 1912, teems with 
life of the most varied desorip- 
tion. Here are the shops which 
eater for the European com- 
munity,and the main street, 
or Grande Rue du Mellah, is 
filled with a jostling crowd of 
Jews, the men in their black 
jellabs and skull-eaps, the 
women in velvets and bright 
silk head-dresses; other Jews 
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in European dress, and Eure- 
peans themselves of various 
nationalities, French of course 
predominating, although there 
are now many Spaniards, 
chiefly employed on the vari- 
ous public works, The main 
street ends in the Grande Place 
de Commerce, a big open space 
where there are several cafés 
much frequented by the mili- 
tary and their somewhat 
doubtful female companions. 
Here there is a Cinema theatre 
nightly crowded by the Euro- 
peans and Jews, although 
many Moers are new regular 
patrons, Progress in this 
quarter is most marked; more 
and more of the Jews. are 
adopting European dress, which 
from the artistic point ef view 
is much to be deplored, and 
their own national costume, 
which in the old days was 
most rigoreusly preserved, is 
undergoing an alteration: for- 
merly only black eaps, slippers, 
and jellabs were allowed, but 
now red fezes, yellow slippers, 
and white jellabs are often to 
be seen. Many of the Jewish 
women are very handseme, but 
they soon lose their figure and 
beeeme shapeless and ungainly. 

The rest of Fez Jedeed is 
made up of a large quarter 
given over to the women of 
the town, and a maze of mean 
streets, many of the buildings 
being made ef mud and wattle 
in the usual Afriean style. 
Between Fez Jedeed and Old 
Fez there is a gap of about 
half a mile, mostly cevered by 
gardens formerly belonging to 
the Sultan, but now converted 
into a public park. The main 
road between the two tewns 
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is walled in and is the busiest 
thoroughfare in Fez, crowded 
with voitures and _ public 
charabancs carrying passen- 
gers of all descriptions; for 
the Moors gladly avail them- 
selves of these modern con- 
veniences. Frem New Fez the 
ground slopes gently down until 
the Bou Jeloud (Father of Skins) 
Gate is reached giving access 
to Old Fez. This gate, of 
comparatively modern con- 
struction, ornamented with 
coloured designs, and built 
with the usual Moorish horse- 
shoe arch, is the limit for 
wheeled traffic, and further pro- 
gress can only be made by horse, 
mule, donkey, or on foot. The 
two streets of the Talaa quar- 
ter run down the slope, which 
now becomes very marked, 
towards the heart of the city. 
Both are crowded with a mot- 
ley throng: a few Europeans, 
generally soldiers or officers in 
uniform, the rest F'assis, dressed 
for the most part in plain 
white, dark - blue, or brown; 
and country folk from the 
surrounding districts come to 
sell their preduce, and to buy 
such luxuries as tea, sugar, 
and candles. These country 
folk oan easily be distinguished 
from the Fassis; burnt by the 
sun, wiry and muscular, the 
women unveiled and loaded 
with barbaric ornaments, they 
form, with their open and in- 
dependent look, a marked con- 
trast to the pale citizens, who 
wear by comparison a some- 
what furtive appearance, and 
preserve an air of detachment 
and aloofness. This difference 
is mere noticeable between the 
women than the men, for the 


Fez woman always goes heavily 
veiled, only the eyes showing, 
everything else being swathed 
in voluminous white draperies, 

On each side of these streets 
are shops or booths: there piles 
of vegetables fresh from the 
country, masses of cabbages, 
carrots, onions, splendid red 
radishes, and turnips; there 
yellow mounds of native butter, 
great pyramids of ohocolate- 
coloured and locally manufac- 
tured soap, blue-wrapped py- 
lons of sugar, large basins of 
dried peas, walnuts, raisins, and 
olives; next door perhaps rolls 
of cotton of British manufac- 
ture, together with bright- 
coloured and embroidered cloths 
of native make; again a tin- 
smith (generally a Jew) ham- 
mering busily and noisily and 
surrounded by many household 
derelicts sent to him for repair ; 
and yet again a charcoal-seller, 
before whose booth a crowd 
surges jestling and shouting 
to obtain the precious commo- 
dity, for charcoal is scarce these 
days and the charocoal-burners 
are difficult and independent 
and often withhold supplies. 
In short, a varied scene of 
never-ceasing interest. Near 
the top of the main Talaa is 
the Bouanania, the finest and 
largest Medersa in Fez, Just 
before reaching the door, and 
on the opposite side as one de- 
scends the street, there is an 
old water-clock consisting of 
thirteen large bronze bowls 
resting on carved wooden sup- 
ports, the whole in a state of 
decay. It is difficult to learn 
its history and how the clock 
worked, but the story goes that 
it was finally put out of order 
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by a Jew whose wife, an ex- 
peotant mother, had been fright- 
ened by the striking of the 
hour, The main door of the 
Bouanania is of wood covered 
with brass ornamented with 
geometrical designs. This isa 
Medersa mosque, and Euro- 
peans cannot enter without 
authority, The interior con- 
sists of a large tiled court 
surrounded by walls which 
have once been covered with 
ornamental plaster and richly 
carved cedar-wood, Windows 
of mushrabiyyeh work look out 
on to this court, giving light 
and air to the small rooms 
inhabited by the Tolba or 
students, There is a marble 
laver in the centre where 
the faithful wash their feet 
before prayer, and a tiled 
water-course in front of the 
sanctuary which faces the en- 
trance, On the right and left 
are large rooms richly orna- 
mented with incised plaster- 
work. The writer was privi- 
leged to enter the sanctuary, 
which was being restored under 
the supervision of the French 
direstor of Beaux Arts, M. 
Ricard. This gentleman has 
done admirable work in Fez, 
reviving all the old industries 
and stimulating the craftsmen 
to further energies. Two native 
carpenters were at work in the 
shrine, preparing rafters of 
cedar-wood to restore the roof, 
which is in a bad state of re- 
pair and anything but water- 
tight. The scheme of the old 
roof is most intricate and beau- 
tiful, a maze of geometrical de- 
signs so cunningly blended that 
the eye can scarcely follow 
them. From the roof hang 
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long chains with brass brackets 
supporting glass oil lamps. 
The pillars are of alabaster, 
showing Greek and Roman 
influence. Traces still remain 
of what must have been 
exquisite coloured ornamen- 
tation both on pillars and 
walls, Small windows of deli- 
cately traced design, filled in 
with glass of different tints 
and placed high up on the 
walls, throw patches ef coloured 
light. When the work of res- 
toration is completed no Euro- 
pean will again be permitted 
to enter the shrine. 

A remarkable feature of 
this Medersa is the fact that 
on the side of the court to 
the east, which is most ex- 
posed to the influence of the 
weather, the old carving and 
tile-work is almost completely 
destroyed, while on the more 
sheltered side the patterns 
can still be distinetly traced. 
The old wooden pulpit used 
for the Friday sermons is still 
preserved in another part of 
the Medersa: it is crumbling 
away, but sufficient remains 
to shew that it must once 
have been carved with a 
delicacy hard to associate 
with the Moorish art of the 
present day. Before it was 
allowed to fall inte such 
decay the building must have 
been extremely beautiful, and 
still remains a fine example of 
the Hispano-Mauresque style. 
The old court flooded with warm 
sunlight, filled with the cooing 
of pigeons, and with here and 
there the figure of a worshipper 
kneeling in prayer, ferms a 
picture of quiet peaceand beauty 
that it would be hard to beat. 
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To the right ef the Talaa is 
a residential quarter inhabited 
by rieh Moors and many Euro- 
peans. Here are situated the 
different Bureaux, the British 
Consulate, the residence of the 
General Commanding, and the 
Batha, now transformed inte 
an officers’ elub, but formerly 
@ palace built for the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, The Batha is 
well worth a visit, for it con- 
tains many objeets ef interest. 
It consists of a large reet- 
angular space, walled in and 
raised considerably above the 
level of the surrounding 
ground, and lying east and 
west. At the east end are 
the reoms devoted to the 
“Cercle des Officiers” round 
three sides of a tiled pave- 
ment where fountains splash 
and play: here the French 
military band performs twice 
a week during the summer 
months, and en a moonlight 
night the scene is charming. 
Beyond this there are two 
oblong strips of garden filled 
with flowers of every hue, and 
sunk about six feet below 
the level of the tiled walk 
which divides them. At the 
further er western end there 
is another paved space where, 
beside mere fountains, the 
French have placed a number 
of eld cannon and mortars, 
many of them gifts from 
Eurepean menarchs to the 
various Sultans, Opening off 
this space are rooms where 
are displayed the best exam- 
ples of Old Fez art. In one 
reem is the coleured pottery 
fer which Fez is so famous: 
large plaques ornamented 
with designs in many colours, 


the patterns mostly geometri- 
cal, for according te Moham- 
medan law exact representa- 
tien of plants and animals is 
ferbidden; others in blue and 
white, many of them very 
beautiful: quaintly shaped 
water-jars and “jibbanas” 
or butter dishes with elegant 
covers and pleasing designs; 
long - necked bottles for oil, 
quaint and elaborate ink- 
stands, and many other ebjects 
very effective at a distance, 
but, like all Moorish things, 
somewhat rough if examined 
too closely. In the same 
room are carved and painted 
shelves, and brackets of wood 
of most graceful shape, which 
show off the pottery to per- 
fection. These old things 
are now most difficult te 
ebtain, and are eagerly 
beught up for large prices if 
they come into the market, 
Another large reom is filled 
with weapons: guns, pistols, 
daggers, powder-horns, and 
bullet pouches. The old long- 
barrelled Moorish guns, bound 
with bands of silver and eften 
inlaid with gold and ivory, 
are beautiful objects, but are 
now very scarce, Opening off 
another and smaller courtyard 
are two more rooms; one is 
devoted to examples of Fez 
embroidery and brocade work: 
Haities, or wall hangings, of 
old Venetian and Genoese 
velvet heavily embroidered in 
gold; broad sashes, worn by 
the women, of silk brocade 
with prettily coloured patterns, 
each being so arranged that 
the wearer has the choice of 
feur designs according to 
fancy; bridal veils with 
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gold and coloured stripes, 
and hangings of various sorts. 
The other room is filled with 
things of exclusively Berber 
origin. Large carpets weven 
in various colours, jellabs of 
black goat-hair with bright 
orange patches, much affected 
by the mountain tribes, and 
locally called ‘‘huneef,” and 
rude pottery painted with 
black and red designs, con- 
sisting of plates, jars, and 
representations of cocks and 
torteises, unglazed and alto- 
gether different from the Moor- 
ish productions. There is yet 
anether room with examples 
of carving in wood and stone, 
and an immense and beauti- 
fully-shaped earthenware jar 
whieh was discovered deep 
under ground by some work- 
men who were digging the 
foundations for a new wall, 
and the origin ef which it is 
impossible to tell. 

The whole of this quarter of 
Fez is becoming more and 
more European. There is a 
great demand for houses, and 
rents in consequence are soar- 
ing to alarming proportions, 
Here is situated the hospital 
‘‘ Auvert,” covering a large 
area, and notable as having 
been the French centre of 
resistance during the rebellion 
of 1912, Much good medical 
work is now being dene, but 
the field is a very wide one 
and the need urgent; for 
among the chief things that 
strike the visitor to Fez are 
the manifold physical imper- 
fections of the inhabitants. 
The whele of this residential 
quarter is light and airy com- 
pared with the lower parts of 
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the city. Descending one of 
the narrow streets that run 
down the hill one finds oneself 
in a perfect labyrinth, another 
world, grey and sembre except 
where stray shafts ef sunlight 
penetrate the gleem. The 
deseent is: steep, and walking, 
especially after rain, is none 
too easy. To the stranger the 
turns and twists of the streets 
are little short ef bewildering. 
The heuse walls towering up 
to right and left present a 
grey and almost unbroken 
surface; any windows that 
there are are placed high up 
and heavily barred. The doers 
ef the houses are of wood 
studded with great nails, and 
generally bound with strips of 
tin cut from eld cans of petre- 
leum. Almost every house in 
places overhangs the street— 
the everhang being supported 
by great balks of cedar-weod, 
black with age, and giving a 
characteristic and pieturesque 
appearance. There is practi- 
cally no outside decoration te 
these houses, and nothing to 
indieate the often beautiful 
interiors which ene finds in 
the better-class houses of the 
Fassis. Here and there are 
publie fountains, often beauti- 
fully tiled in various colours, 
with three or more jets dis- 
charging inte an oblong 
trough, Almost everywhere 
can be heard the sound of 
water rushing down the hill 
through hidden pipes; for 
every house has its own water 
supply, and even the meanest 
boasts its fountain. There are 


two separate systems of water- 
pipes, one above the other— 
the higher for drinking and 
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washing, the lower fer refuse. 
Large portions of the streets 
are completely covered in and 
resemble tunnels, the houses 
being built right across. Fez 
is a veritable paradise for an 
artist, and some of the vistas 
are very beautiful: here a 
glimpse of some old half- 
ruined mosque tower; there 
a bridge across the street 
where the houses meet, with 
quaint windows screened by 
mushrabiyyeh work, and fes- 
tooned with giant cobwebs, 
which look as if they dated 
from the beginning of time. 
The attention of the pedestrian 
is fully taken up in avoiding 
the numerous horses, donkeys, 
and mules which pass and re- 
pass, leaving but little reom on 
either side; the ory of “ Balak,” 
er “look out,” is ever on the 
air, shouted now by a donkey- 
boy or grimy charcoal-seller, 
now by some slave running at 
the stirrup ef a wealthy mer- 
chant or high official who, 
mounted on splendid mules, 
perched en high-peaked saddles 
of crimson eloth, and clad in 
flewing garments, present, 
with their often handsome and 
venerable features, pictures of 
true eriental dignity. Every 
here and there, debouching 
from the larger streets, are 
dark and narrow alleys, dim, 
mysterious, and gloomy, 
whence issue the shrouded 
forms of women who shuffle 
by with an air ef secrecy and 
intrigue. There must be many 


such by-lanes, and in fact, 
whole quarters in Fez where 
Europeans seldom enter. The 
writer has a lively remem- 
brance of being once lost in 
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the lower city after sunset, 
and of wandering fer what 
seemed hours up and down 
in almost pitch darkness 
through streets so narrow 
that a horse could just pass, 
vainly inquiring the way from 
the few pedestrians encoun- 
tered, who either paid no heed 
to his request or merely said 
they did not know. 

Frequently the European is 
greeted by the children with 
a pert “Bon jour” and a 
winning smile; for to these 
youngsters, unlike their 
parents, Christians have al- 
ways been a familiar sight; 
but, on the faces of the old, 
one can often see that look of 
dislike and contempt charac- 
teristic of other days. 

The objects of interest in the 
lower parts of the city are so 
many that it is impossible to de- 
scribe them here. The Souks, 
or bazaars, fairly hum with 
activity, each quarter being 
devoted to the sale of a par- 
ticular kind of merchandise: 
such as the Kattaneen, where 
the cettons and cloths are 
sold; the Attareen, or spice 
market; the Saffareen, or 
brass market; the Shemain, 
or dried fruit and candle 
market, Fez possesses a great 
number of mosques and shrines ; 
it has been stated that the 
number is as high as two 
hundred, but this may be 
an overestimate. The most 
noteworthy and largest of 
these mosques are the Mosque 
of Mulai Idrees and the 
Karuéein. As has already 
been said, the approaches to 
the former are marked by a 
wooden bar across the street 
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te prevent the passage of 
mules and donkeys, The 
portion thus railed off is 
paved with tiles and kept clean 
and clear of refuse, Entrance 
to all mosques in Morocco is 
strictly forbidden to Euro- 
peans, but one can now pass 
by the open doers and get 
a glimpse of part of the in- 
terior, although the actual 
tomb of the saint is hidden 
frem view. The Karuéein is 
said to be one of the largest 
mosques in the world, and 
capable of accommodating as 
many as 22,000 worshippers. 
It has eighteen doors, and, 
passing these, long vistas can 
be obtained of innumerable 
rows of pillars covered half- 
way up with matting, and 
glimpses of a great tiled and 
sunlit courtyard with beautiful 
fountains in coloured mosaics. 
This great mosque has always 
been the University of Fez, 
where the students or Tolba, 
who live in the Medersas, 
come for instruction, The 
procedure is simple, the teacher 
merely sitting on a chair in 
seme corner of the building, 
and giving his comments on 
some passage in the Koran 
to his pupils gathered round 
him. The library attached to 
this mosque was once famous 
throughout the world, but 
little now remains, and, from 
what can be learned of its 
contents, no startling dis- 


coveries are likely to be made 
when, as must happen shortly, 
Europeans gain access to it, 
The Andalus Mosque, though 
much smaller, is also very 
fine, and near it is an ex- 
quisite little Medersa contain- 
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ing beautiful carved wood- 
work,—an old-world nook 
where, at a fountain of clear 
spring water, women and girls 
fill their graceful jars. What 
might have been a disaster of 
the first magnitude threatened 
Fez in the early morning of 
22nd June 1918. It was near 
the end of Ramadan, and the 
whele city was sunk in slumber. 
Suddenly the alarm was given, 
and it was discovered that the 
Kaiseria, a cotton - market 
lying between the two mosques 
of Mulai Idrees and the Karu- 
éein, had taken fire and was 
blazing fiercely. At first 
nothing was done, and soen 
hordes of looters were at work 
taking advantage of the occa- 
sion; but, after a considerable 
delay, the French authorities 
were informed, and the mili- 
tary were immediately sent 
down with hand- pumps to 
fight the flames, while an 
armed cordon was drawn 
round the quarter, and plun- 
derers were apprehended. 
Thanks to the efforts of the 
French officers, who, taking 
eff their coats, worked like 
heroes, the fire was at last 
mastered, but not before im- 
mense stocks of cotton and 
other goods had been burnt 
er charred, and many mer- 
chants all but ruined, while 
the sacred shrine of Mulai 
Idrees only just escaped. 
Should this venerated mesque 
have been destroyed, it would 
have caused an immense sensa- 
tion throughout Morocco, and 
a general rising against the 
Christians would probably 
have followed. 

The French have now con- 
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structed a carriage-read right 
round the city, from which, at 
intervals, most extensive and 
beautiful views can be obtained. 
On a clear spring or autumn 
day it is hard to imagine that 
anything could be more lovely 
than the picture which Fez 
presents from the heights, 
either te the north or the south 
of the eld town. From these 
heights Fez is completely 
dominated by a series of forts, 
—some of them built by the 
Sultans as pretection against 
the neighbeuring tribes, the 
remainder ereeted by the 
French after the revolution 
of 1912, and equipped with 
field-guns which could speedily 
reduce the city to ruins, From 
the Borj Nord, or biggest fort on 
the north side, the panorama 
is very grand. The foreground 
falls sharply down, eevered with 
cactus and olive, to the dark- 
green foliage of the gardens, 
filled with fruit trees and blaz- 
ing in the autumn with red 
and gold. Beyond them the 
ground again rises te the line 
of the battlemented walls, grey 
with age, which, cracked and 
erambling, lean this way and 
that, apparently always en the 
verge of collapse. Inside them 
is the great grey mass of the 
eity,—the flat-reofed houses so 
jumbled together that they 
seem piled ene upon another 
as they spill in a great cascade 
down the steep slope. On the 
farther side rise weoded heights 
studded with eld tombs, and 
saint-houses with their domed 
and fluted reofs; beyond them 
are other heights dark with 
olives; and still farther rise 
blue and distant hills; while, 


dominating all, south -east- 
wards en the far horizon, the 
great snow- fields of “ Jebel 
Musa Es Salah” and the “ Bou 
Iblan” tower high against the 
clear blue sky, the highest part 
of the Middle Atlas, and the 
stronghold of the Beni Warein 
—a great Berber tribe who, in- 
dependent since the beginning 
of history, still to this day 
preserve their uplands unex- 
plored and untrodden by the 
feet of the unbeliever. The 
writer has spent hours with 
a powerful telescepe scanning 
the snows and the lower slopes, 
which are thickly cevered with 
magnificent cedar, forest. On 
a clear day, and even at forty 
miles, enough can be seen to 
show how lovely this mountain 
country must be, and already 
the French have projects fer 
the building of hotels as sana- 
toriums, and eentres for winter 
sports, when the country has 
been finally conquered and 
rendered safe for travellers. 
The view ef Fez from the seuth 
is almost equally beautiful and 
picturesque, but the horizon is 
more limited, being bounded to 
the north by the great grey 
mass of Jebel Zalagh, which 
rises steeply te a height of 
2000 feet above the ity. 
It is a eonstant source of 
pleasure to view this pane- 
rama at sunset—when the old 
walls and mosque towers glew 
pink in the level rays, and the 
lower parts of the city are lost 
in violet shadows ; while flights 
of snow-white egrets wing 
their way up frem the valley 
of the Sebu to their roosting- 
places in the gardens; and 
ever all rise the distant heights 
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of Atlas, the snows flushed 
rosy in the setting sun. An- 
other delight is to sit on some 
bright moonlight night in early 
summer on one ef the flat roofs 
in the upper part ef Fez, and 
gaze out over the sleeping 
eity pure white in the moon- 
beams, silent and mysterious, 
while overhead the stars gleam 
and twinkle in the clear African 
sky. 

Despite all its attractions, 
the elimate of Fez is very 
trying te the majority ef Kuro- 
peans. There. are days in 
spring and autumn when the 
temperature is ideal; but the 
summer months—i.e., June to 
September—are burning hot, 
The twe prevailing winds are 
the east and west, When the 
east wind or Siresco blows, 
the air is like the breath from 
a furnaee, and seems te scereh 
the very marrew in one’s bones, 
while existence becomes well- 
nigh intolerable and nature 
languishes ; the surface of the 
earth is all parched and yellow, 
and the ground so dry that it 
is hard to believe that it eould 
ever reeover er become green 
ence more, Not only is this 
east wind hot, but it brings 
with it all manner of noiseme 
insects, and has the effect of 
stringing up the nerves to an 
extraordinary pitch. The west 
wind, on the contrary, always 
brings relief and coeler weather, 
and seems te sweep away the 
flies. October and November are 
perhaps the best months ef the 
whole year; the days are clear 
and sunny and just cold en- 
eugh to be pleasant, while the 
autumn tints and young green 
grass are a delight te the eye. 
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Winter—i.c., Deeember to the 
beginning of March—is often 
delightful out of doors but 
bitterly eold inside the houses, 
whieh are not constructed for 
warmth; in fact, contrary to 
conditiens elsewhere, one puts 
on an overeoat indoors and 
takes it off to go out. In wet 
weather the country becomes 
almost impassable owing to the 
mud,and the steep streets of 
the city so slippery that pro- 
gression is difficult. March and 
April are the flowery months, 
when the whole country is cov- 
ered with bleom, and the hills 
round Fez are carpeted with 
iris, pimpernel, purple convol- 
vuli, musk balsam, vetehes, 
pink immortelles, wild mignon- 
ette, larkspur, thyme, ex-eye 
daisies, hyacinths, poppies, and 
many others too numerous to 
mentien: se thick that every 
step crushes them under foot— 
a wild riot of bloom and colour, 
but short-lived, for by the 
middle ef May everything has 
once more withered before the 
fiery breath ef summer. Gar- 
dens in Fez de well if preperly 
looked after, and almost any- 
thing can be grown with eare, 
since water, the great essential, 
is always at eommand. The 
Moors cultivate a species of 
small rese from whieh they 
make rose- water, and when 
this flewers great donkey-leads 
of blooms are seld in the 
streets, perfuming the air with 
their sweetness. Most fruits 
ean alse be grown, and every 
garden has its orange, lemon, 
pomegranate, plum, fig, peach, 
and apricot trees, but the three 
last-named are small and lack 
the flavour of the home variety. 
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Grapes are grown in the sur- 
rounding country, from which 
excellent raisins are made, but 
no wine, although the Meknez 
district produces a very fair 
variety. 

As regards the government 
of thecity, the original system 
of local functionaries is ad- 
hered te as far as possible. 
The Basha, or governor, still 
dispenses summary justice with 
the aid of his Khalifa or as- 
sistant, and the Kadis, or 
native judges, settle points of 
law; but all are under very 
strict contrel, and a record of 
every case has to be kept and 
submitted to the French offi- 
cials concerned. There are 
rather a bewildering number 
of Bureaux dealing with Mu- 
nicipal and Regional affairs, 
and a Juge de Paix who 
hears cases against Europeans ; 
although all serious cases, both 
native and Eurepean, are tried 
by the Supreme Court at 
Rabat, which is now the centre 
of the administration and the 
residence of the Resident- 
General. It would be idle te 
pretend that this new erder of 
things is altogether popular 
with the natives, but this is 
hardly to be wendered at when 
one considers how fanatical 
and independent they are as a 
race, 

Feast-days in Fez’are always 
interesting. On these oooa- 
sions guns are discharged in 
the streets, and musicians on 
mule-back promenade the main 
thoroughfares, blowing a kind 
of pipe with a high shrill note, 
and followed by erowds of men 
and boys, who often proceed 
thus to the shrine of Malai 


Idrees with a bulleek or sheep 
which they sacrifice at the 
door of the mosque. Daurin 

the great feast of the Aid el 
Kebeer thousands of sheep are 
brought in from the count 

and slaughtered in the houses, 
On certain occasions the popu- 
lation goes out en masse to 
some saint-house outside the 
city, and the scene is most 
interesting and pieturesque, 
The ground is covered with 
the white-robed throng, and 
all sorts of entertainments are 
in fall swing: here a story- 
teller, there an unfortunate 
monkey on a chain being 
baited by small boys, again a 
snake - charmer er a bevy of 
dancers. Often during the 
feasts the flat roofs of the city 
are crowded towards evening 
with women in bright-coloured 
dresses, and the result, when 
seen from somecoign of vantage, 
is very pleasing and effective. 
There are two sects in Morocco, 
the Hamadcha and the Aissoua, 
whose followers give them- 
selves over to the most barbar- 
ous and degrading practices. 
The Hamadcha perform a kind 
of dance, leaping into the air 
and, as they alight, bringing 
down on their heads with con- 
siderable force a sort of battle- 
axe which outs deeply into 
their scalps, and they soon 
become covered with their own 
bleed, and present a most dis- 
gusting spectacle until they 
fall faint and exhausted to 
make room for others. The 
Aissoua, or followers of Sidi 
Aissa, repair every year to the 
temb of their patron saint at 
Meknez. At this time they 
work themselves up into a 
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state of frenzy, dancing madly 
for hours, tearing the carcases 
of sheep and goats to pieces 
with their hands, and eating 
great lumps of the raw flesh. 
The women are even worse 
than the men, and a band of 
Aissoua with their blood- 
stained garments, long hair, 
and ghastly features, when 
encountered in a narrow street, 
are repulsive in the extreme 
and best avoided, for in their 
excited state they are more 
like wild beasts than human 
beings. 

Existence in Fez is some- 
times varied by an invitation 
to a Moorish feast. These are 
often given specially in honour 
of Europeans, and in that case 
they are generally in the 
middle of the day; but the 
most interesting and attractive 
are the wedding feasts, which 
last for several days, and on 
one night of which the master 
of the house usually invites his 
Christian friends. Arrived at 
the door of the house, one is 
greeted by a member of the 
family, who eonducts the 
guests to the central courtyard 
where the host receives them. 
The scene is a gay one; the 
house is brightly illuminated 
with countless candles, and the 
rooms decorated with coloured 
hangings which have often 
rather a gaudy hue, Round 
the walls are ranged thick 
mattresses covered with flow- 
ered and embroidered silks, 
and piled with oushiens of the 
famous Fez needlework, A 
curious and universal feature 
is the presence of large brass 
bedsteads with silk canopies; 
they are net kept for use but 
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only for show purposes, as are 
also numerous clocks of differ- 
ent designs. The walls are 
eften hung with splendid gold- 
embroidered hangings which 
give a very rich effect. In the 
courtyard are seated a troupe 
of musicians and singers, who 
play for hours upon various 
stringed instruments. When 
all the guests are assembled 
ewers and basins of silver are 
brought in, and every one 
washes his hands, Then low 
round tables are placed in the 
corners, and the guests gather 
round them sitting on the 
mattresses or cushions, Knives 
and forks there are none, and 
only the right hand can be 
used for eating. 

The first dish makes its 
appearance—generally the pas- 
tella, a great platter of 
pastry eovering pieces of 
roasted pigeens; this is an 
excellent dish, and generally 
considered by Europeans to 
be the best in the native 
cook’s repertoire. Then follows 
a great piece of roast mutton, 
from which the diners tear 
pieces, often burning their 
fingers in the attempt. At 
this stage drinks of various 
kinds are handed round: some- 
times only plain water, but 
often orange juice, milk flav- 
oured with rose-water, a drink 
made of crushed almonds, a 
decoction of pomegranates or 
a kind of cherry cordial, ac- 
eording to season; but never 
wine, fer this is taboo for all 
good Mussulmans. After the 
mutton comes a succession of 
dishes of chicken done in 
various ways,—with saffron, 
stuffed with raisins and 
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almonds, or covered with 
various spices. When these 
have been disposed of the 
national dish, Couscous, is 
brought in, and is generally 
eaten by Europeans with the 
help of spoons, although the 
natives adroitly work the 
crumbly meal into balls and 
shoot it into their meuths. 
This often ends the repast; 
but perhaps yet another dish 
may follew—usually a sweet 
made of almond paste or 
erange liths covered with 
sugar. The ewers and basins 
again make their appear- 
ance, and the hands, by this 
time thoroughly greasy, are 
well washed. The guests re- 
arrange themselves on the 
divans, and the tables are 
carried eut. After a short 
interval coffee is served in 
glass tumblers, and _ then, 
about a quarter of an hour 
later, silver trays are brought 
in and the famous Moorish 
mint tea is carefully and elab- 
orately made, often by the 
host himself, the quantity of 
sugar used being, to our ideas, 
quite extraordinary. In fact, 
the writer has often wondered 
what his friends at home, re- 
strieted to such a small allow- 
anee, would have said could 
they have seen the amount of 
food and sugar that was con- 
sumed. During the drinking 
of the tea, three glasses of 
which are de rigueur, bottles 
of orange-flower or rose-water 
are offered to each guest, and 
incense - burners are handed 


round with which to per- 
fume one’s garments. The 
guests are now presumed to 
have reached that pitch of 
happiness which a good and 
liberal dinner, congenial so- 
ciety, and sweet perfumes can 
alone engender; and after a 
short interval they rise to de- 
part, with many thanks to 
their host, who repeats his 
assurances that they have 
been welcome, and depreciates 
the feast he has furnished. 

To those who look below the 
surface, the change that is 
coming over Old Fez is very 
marked. The number ef Euro- 
peans is steadily growing; more 
and more of the inhabitants 
are adopting such things as 
European boots and shoes, 
jackets, and cloth caps, which, 
from the artistic standpoint, 
is deplorable; the old city is 
being ruined by a hideous 
installation of electric light 
which, with its iron stanchions 
and heavy wire cables, goes 
far to ruin the picturesque- 
ness of the streets; and a 
new generation, taught in the 
French schools, is springing 
up. But sometimes to those 
who have known the old 
régime there will come a feel- 
ing of regret; fer it is always 
sad to see the last sanctuaries 
of old-time thought and cus- 
tom vanishing in the flood of 
modern progress—disappearing 
one by one, like sand - castles 
built by children’s hands, 
which crumble when the tide 
comes in, 
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EASTERN NIGHTS—AND FLIGHTS. 


(BEING AN INTERRUPTED SEQUEL TO ‘AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS.’) 


A RECORD OF CAPTURE IN PALESTINE, ADVENTURE IN 
TURKEY, AND ESCAPE THROUGH RUSSIA. 


BY “CONTACT” (CAPTAIN ALAN BOTT, M.C.) 


CHAPTER III,—THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED. 


My hospital days at Tul- 
Keran were dreadful. To be- 
gin with, the hospital itself 
was altegether beastly. After 
my head had been shaved 
until it looked like a door- 
knob, I was taken to a sheet- 
less, dirty-blanketed bed, in 
an overcrowded ward that 
reeked of unwashed fiesh. 
The beds were so close that 
one had to climb into them 
from the feot, so that there 
was no chanee of escaping 
the smell. On my right was 
a Syrian dootor with a 
smashed leg; and on my left, 
not two feet away, was 4 
young Turkish officer with 
aggravated syphilis, who 
groaned and complained all 
day long. When he was net 
in pain he read pamphlets in 
Turkish (copies of which had 
been distributed to all the 
patients), explaining just how 
England had shamefully at- 
tacked the peace-loving Turks 
and Germans without warn- 
ing. 

* The two windows were both 
broken, and through them the 
scerching sun poured all day 
long. Tul-Keran, being in 
low-lying country, is infested 
throughout the hot summer 


of Samaria by legions of flies. 
In our hospital they settled 
in their swarms on beds, faces, 
food, hands and arms, and 
flew at randem from one dis- 
eased patient to another. At 
night they gave place to 
hordes of mosquitoes that 
pounced upon and bit every 
particle of a man’s body left 
exposed. The sole relief, by 
day or by night, was te hide 
ene’s head under the filthy 
blankets; and then the close- 
ness and the reek made one 
gasp for breath. 

But worst of all was an 
intense agony of mind. I 
lay in bed and thought of 
my squadron going through 
its daily rounds a few miles 
south-west of me; of my last 
air-fight, and whether I might 
not have avoided capture by 
adopting different tactics; 
of what the sinister word 
“missing” would convey to 
various people in England 
and France; of whether I was 
destined to spend menths or 
years in captivity; and ef the 
general beastliness of every- 
thing. Above all, I railed, use- 
lessly and illogieally, against 
Fate. 

The Austrian staff of the 
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hospital offered whatever 
kindnesses they could, and 
treated me rather better than 
they treated the Turks. Each 
morning the doctor breught 
me the Vienna ‘ Reichspost’ 
to read, and after a passing 
glance at my distorted fea- 
tures (I was known as “the 
Englishman with the face’”’), 
stayed to chat for several 
minutes. He was charming 
and decorative, with his light- 
blue uniferm, his curled mous- 
tache, and his medals; but 
I never once saw him pay 
any medical attention to pa- 
tients, beyond ordering medi- 
cine or saying that each man 
was progressing wonderfully 
well, 


A geod-hearted but race- 
proud Austrian priest often 
stopped by my bedside for a 
friendly argument about the 
war. For its outbreak he 
blamed Russia in the first 
place, but seemed to regard 
Germany as the second cul- 
prit, although he delivered 
himself of the usual propa- 
ganda-manufactured stery of 
a Machiavellian Sir Edward 
Grey, whese agents werked 
nefariously in dark corners 
against the legitimate develop- 
ment of the Central Powers. 
I gathered, from many hints, 
that he shared with most 
Austrian officers a hearty 
dislike of the Germans. For 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
as distinct from France and 
England, he professed sym- 
pathy and respect. He per- 
formed many services for me, 
such as changing some Egyp- 
tian notes at almest their full 
value, instead of at the ruinous 
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rate of exchange offered by 
Turkish banks and traders. 
He was, however, a rabid 
hater in one connection—he 
could find no words bad 
enough for the Czechs and 
other subject-races of Austria- 
Hungary. To him it seemed 
a crime that they should be 
discontented with the sup- 
pression of their racial senti- 
ments and institutions, and 
should agitate for self-expres- 
sion. 

“They must either be leyal 
to us or cease to exist,” he 
said, 

Once I mentioned inadver- 
tently that I had met Masaryk 
in London and admired him— 
and that was the end of my 
friendly relations with this 
otherwise kindly padre, who 
afterwards was polite but 
distant. 

One morning there came a 
German offieer, very tall, very 
eorrect, and wearing the badge 
of an observer in the German 
Flying Corps. He clicked his 
heels, bowed from the waist 
upwards, and _ inquired; 
“Hauptmann Bott?” 

I admitted to the name and 
rank, whereupon the visitor 
intreduced himself as Ober- 
leutnant Wolff, the man whose 
shots had punctured my 
petrol tank and breught my 
machine dewn in the moun- 
tains. Having apologised for 
the state of my face, he offered 
to drop ever some British aero- 
drome a letter announcing 
that I was alive and would 
like some clothes. In accord- 
ance with the polite relations 
between British and German 


aviaters in Palestine, I was 
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visited by several other Flying 
Officers, each of whom—out of 
pure kindness of heart as I 
thought—made the same sug- 
gestion, When, however, I 
had written the letter, and 
addressed it to “British Air 
Foroe, Palestine,” I was teld 
that no communication could 
be sent unless I addressed it 
by name to my late Squadron 
Commander, giving the num- 
ber of the squadren and the 
situation of the serodrome— 
all of which would have been 
highly useful information. I 
refused to write such an ad- 
dress, and said I would do 
without my kit. The stipu- 
lation must have been bluff, 
however, for Oberleutnant 
Wolff took the original letter 
and dropped it over the British 
aerodrome at Ramlek, whieh 
was well known to him. 
Every few days British 
aeroplanes flew low over Tul- 
Keran, and bombed either 
the railway station or the 
local encampments. When 
this happened, Turks and 
Arabs would scurry from the 
road while the anti-aircraft 
guns were firing, and all our 
orderlies would disappear until 
the bembardment had ended. 
Soon after Oberleutnant 
Wolff's last visit an aero- 
plane, instead of making for 
the railway, hovered above a 
large meadow used as « land- 
ing ground, and let fall what 
must have looked like an 
enormous bomb. It whirled 
down slowly, by reason of the 
long streamers attached to the 
head of it. It did not explode, 


and the aeroplane left without 
troubling Tul-Keran any fur- 
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ther. The“ bomb” was a sack 
containing kit for myself and 
Major Evans (captured three 
weeks earlier), which a British 
pilot had risked his neck te 


bring. 
A German  Unteroffizier 
brought the sack to the 


hospital, and opened it before 
me. Hesearched nearly every- 
thing — boots, underelothes, 
and treusers—and actually 
ripped open the lining of a 
tunic in a hunt fer hidden 
papers. But what he did not 
find—and I did—was a tiny 
slip of tissue, sewn into the 
cerner of a eollar, with this 
message scribbled on it: “Dear 
Bottle—So glad you're alive, 
Never say die! Dine with me 
at the Savey when we meet 
after the war.—‘X.’” 

Six months later —befere 
the end of the war—when I 
had escaped from Turkey, I 
did dine with “X”; but at 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, and 
not the Savoy. 

The kit was very welcome, 
for I had been flying in my 
shirt-sleeves when shot down; 
but still more welcome was 
the knowledge that people at 
home would know that I lived. 
With this worry removed I 
now had a clearer mind for 
preparing an escape. More- 
over, my leg was feeling 
stronger every day, so that 
I hoped to make the attempt 
quite soon, 

While thinking over my 
plan one morning, I was in- 
terrupted by a seft-spoken 
sentence in French from the 
Syrian doctor with the 
smashed leg— 

“M, le Capitaine, both of 
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us would like te be in 
some place away from these 
Turks.” 

At the time I did not knew 
te what a state of despair the 
Syrians had been brought by 
misery and oppression ; and in 
any case it seemed unwise to 
let a stranger know that I 
hoped to escape. 

“Naturally,” I replied, “I 
should like to be out of the 
hands of the Turks, although 
I suppose they will keep me 
till the end of the war. For 
me it is damnable here. But 
you?” 

“Fer you it is a thousand 
times better than for me,” he 
said with intensity, though 
still speaking in a low voice, 
‘For two years I have been 
living among people who are 
half-savage and wholly ignor- 
ant, Because I am a Christian, 
their officers try to treat me 
like a dog. All the time I was 
with an infantry regiment I 
never knew when one of those 
Turkish beasts would shoot 
me. Nothing would be done 
to a soldier who did shoot 
me. I am certain I have re- 
mained untouched only because 
dectors are scarce. Several 
ether doctors—Syrians and 
Jews—ran away and managed 
to reach the British lines at 
night-time; but I had no 
chance.” 

He continued to tell of the 
disgusting conditions which he 
had to share with Turkish 
soldiers, who lived more like 
animals than human beings. 
I happened to have met a 
Syrian doctor who, after escap- 
ing frem the Turkish Army, 
was practising medicine in 
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Alexandria, at which my bed 
neighbour was envious and 
interested. His own intentien, 
if the Turks allewed him to 
go to his home at Damascus 
until the broken leg healed, 
was to slip out of the city 
and, keeping east of the Turk- 
ish lines in the Jordan Valley 
with one of the seeret caravans 
that the Armenians and Arabs 
had organised, trek down to 
Akaba, where were the Hedjaz 
Arabs allied to the British, 
He suggested that if I were 
sent to the same hospital in 
Damascus we might make the 
attempt together. 

So we talked on, in the heat 
of the afternoon, keeping silent 
for long intervals so as net te 
excite suspicion. All this while 
the diseased Turk on my left, 
who could speak nothing but 
Turkish and Arabic, was moan- 
ing and tossing. 

That evening, after thinking 
matters over, I decided that 
my slight chances of getting 
back to the British lines by 
swimming down the coast 
could searcely be lessened, and 
might be improved, if I asked 
the Syrian for advice. He was 
very sympathetic and quite 
unsurprised, but he did not 
think the chances of success 
were great, because of the 
thousands of soldiers in the 
district through which I should 
have te pass. Nevertheless, if 
my leg became stronger I 
might possibly scrape through, 
he said. As for him, he would 
like enormously to come with 
me, but he was helpless. 

My leg did get better very 
rapidly, and I began to make 
final preparations. Each day 
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the Syrian and I saved pieces 
of bread, so that I might have 
a store to take with me. The 
supply of water would be a 
more difficult question, as I had 
nothing in which to earry it, 
This problem was solved by a 


Turkish general, 


One morning the orderlies 
tidied the room feverishly 
until it leoked almost clean, 
while announcing that “The 
Pasha”’ was coming. General 
Djouad Pasha, Commander of 
the 8th Turkish Army, ar- 
rived soon afterwards, attended 
by a mixed collection of Turk- 
ish, German, and Austrian 
officers—each of which national 
groups kept itself separate and 
tried to look as if it had no 
connection with the others. 
He talked amiably to the Tar- 
kish patients, amid a chorus of 
“Yes, Excellency,” and “No, 
Excellency,” and more than 
amiably to me, Was I getting 
better, and would I like some 
wine sent tome? The answer 
in each case was a truthful 
“yes.” To the doctor with 
the smashed leg he was abrupt 
and aloof when he discovered 
him to be a Syrian, and curtly 
refused the Christian’s request 
that he might be sent to his 
home in Damascus until con- 
valescent. 

The general left, with his 
ill-assorted staff elbowing each 
other in the doorway for pre- 
eedence; and I heard the 
Syrian swearing softly to him- 
self for many minutes. 

From Djouad Pasha came, 
that same afternoon, two 


bottles of Moselle and a flask 
of eau-de-Cologne, addressed 
to The English guest ef Tur- 
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key.” In that house of a 
thousand and one stenches the 
eau-de-Cologne was welcome 
as a well in a pathless desert, 
The Syrian and I drank the 
wine, leaving a little in one 
of the bottles, to mix with the 
water I should take when I 
flitted, 

The only remaining difficulty 
that I could overcome before 
starting was that of clothes. 
This I settled by deciding te 
wear, over a night-shirt, one of 
the smock dressing-gowns pro- 
vided by the hospital. In this 
and a pair of slippers, and with 
a white towel arranged as a 
head-dress, I should not look so 
very different from an Arab at 
night-time, as long as I kept 
moving. 

Came the day when I found 
I could walk without pain 
or trouble; and although I 
still could scarcely see with the 
left eye, I determined to leave 
without delay, as I was in 
danger of being moved from 
Tul-Keran very shortly. 

I kept awake from sunset 
until three A.M., hoping that 
the Austrian night- orderly 
would follow his usual custom 
of dozing, whereupon I would 
slip by him into the yard, and 
thence climb up a drain-pipe 
to the wall that fringed the 
hospital roof. But the orderly 
remained obstinately alert 
until it was too late for my 
attempt, for I should have to 
leave some hours before dawn, if 
I wanted to put a sufficient dis- 
tance between myself and the 
hospital before choosing a hid- 
ing-place in which to pass the 
next day. 

Having slept through the 
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afternoon, I again watched 
during the night, and again 
the Austrian kept awake. On 
the third night I fell asleep 
at 2 A.M., disappointed and 
almest hopeless when, once 
more, the orderly gave me no 
chance. 

It must have been about 
half an hour later when I 
was awakened by loud reports 
and by the chatter of the 
Turks. Guns were firing all 
around the town—one of them 
from a field fronting the hos- 
pital. I knew that they must 
be anti-aircraft guns. Hither 
Tal-Keran itself was being 
raided, or machines were pass- 
ing to bomb some other place. 

The hospital was electric 
with disorder. Turkish pa- 
tients talked excitedly and 
crowded into the lower rooms, 
In the ward opposite mine a 
man who, twelve hours earlier, 
had undergone an operation, 
called loudly for help. The 
orderly, himself almost help- 
less from funk, ran across in 
answer to the cries. 

Now, while everything and 
everybody was in confusion, 
or never was my chance to 
escape from the hospital. I 
rolled up my blanket and 
placed it under the quilt, so 
as to give the appearance of 
a man asleep, donned my 
dressing - gown, shook hands 
silently with the Syrian, and 
went out to the yard. Some- 
body passed close by me, 
towards the back-door. I 
dodged and locked myself in 
a closet until he was in 
the house. 

When all was quiet, I went 
into the open yard, put my 


parcel (the bottle of water 
and the store ef dry bread, 
tied up in a towel) between 
my teeth, and began climbing 
up the drain-pipe. It was a 
more diffieult task than I had 
expected. The wall was flat, 
and showed few oracks that 
could be used as foothelds, 
I scraped the skin from face, 
arms, and legs as I struggled 
upward, a few feet at a time. 
At last I was high enough to 
touch the gutter and haul my- 
self, with many a gasp, on to 
the roof’s edge. While I was 
doing this the first disaster 
happened —the package fell 
from my mouth, I kept per- 
feetly still, expecting a loud 
neise; but the parcel fell with 
nothing worse than a dall 
thud, the bottle being saved 
from breaking by the bread 
around it. 

Although nobody came into 
the yard, I did not go down 
again, for every minute count- 
ed; and, moreover, I was cer- 
tain that I should not have 
the strength to climb that 
drain-pipe a second time. I 
determined to make the at- 
tempt without the bread and 
water and the towel, which 
was to have served as head- 
dress. 

I clambered along the side 
of the roof, keeping in the 
shadow, until I reached the 
front of the building. All 
was clear for me—the guns 
were still firing, the street 
was deserted, and the sentry, 
who should have been below, 
had gone inte the hospital for 
safety. I caught hold of the 
right-hand corner of the 
gutter with both hands, 
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lowered myself until my body 
was dangling down with arms 
fully extended, and dropped. 

Then came the second dis- 
aster, Although the roef was 
low, and the length of my 
body deducted five-and-three- 
quarter feet from the total 
drop, yet the shock when I 
teuched earth was consider- 
able. I landed purpesely on 
my left foot, since the left leg 
was uninjured, but I toppled 
sideways and again hurt the 
bruised thigh, which threbbed 
with pain. 

I lay in the shadow of the 
wall for a few seconds, but 
knowing that I eould not 
remain there for long undis- 
covered, I looked around to 
see if the streets were clear. 
Not a soul was about, for the 
anti-aircraft guns were still 
barking, seemingly at noth- 
ing. I went out into the 
vague light of the quarter- 
moon, and began walking in 
the direction of the coast. 

A hundred yards to west- 
ward brought me past the 
straggling line of buildings 
and along the open road. 
Then came several groups of 
tents by the roadside, After 
I had left these behind, I cut 
away to the left, across open 
country. All this while I was 
in such a tense and exalted 
state of mind that I did not 
sense whether the night air 
was warm or cold, or whether 
the ground was smeoth or 
rough. 

Pain, however, was a sensa- 
tion that could not be buried 
by abnormal mental tension. 
My thigh throbbed relentlessly 
and maddeningly as I stumbled 
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on, taking my direction as best 
I could from the stars. 

By now the guns were silent, 
and people came from their 
hiding-places. A small band 
of Bedouins approached eut of 
the dimness, and I sank to the 
ground until they had ridden 
by and were on the road. 
Again I began te walk, but 
a few minutes later halted 
& second time. Two Turkish 
seldiers, their cloth helmets 
outlined against a tree, passed 
some distance te my right, 
whining an unmusieal chant, 
I staggered forward for about 
another hundred yards and 
then, weak and half-mad with 
the persistent, ever-increasing 
ache in my thigh, I lay down 
in a small hollow. 

The next half-heur was per- 
haps the mest bitter period 
through which I have lived, 
I should never reach the coast 
with my injured leg, I realised. 
Yet here I was, wearing but a 
night-shirt and a dressing- 
gown, and helpless in Turkish 
territory, only a quarter of an 
hour’s walk frem the hospital 
whence I had tried to escape. 
I could go no farther—or very 
little farther—and if I re- 
mained in the hollew until 
morning I should inevitably 
be caught; and if I were 
caught, heaven only knew 
what would happen. And I 
suddenly realised that it was 
cold, and that scores of mos- 
quitoes were biting my face, 
arms, and legs. And the 
throb, throb, throbbing in the 
right leg continued. 

Then the crescent moon dis- 
appeared and the dark-grey 
light faded into a blackness 
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that covered the crops and 
countryside, and above all, my- 
self. 

I felt suicidal, and remained 
inert for half an heur longer. 
Finally, I decided that my 
best plan was to return to the 
hospital and try to re-enter it 
unobserved. I staggered back 
through the darkness, and 
more by luck than judgment 
hit the road. Slowly and very 
painfully I made my way into 
Tul-Keran. I passed the tents 
and houses witheut taking 
any preeaution against being 
stopped and questioned; but 
nebody took the least notice, 
possibly because, in the dark, 
my dressing-gown would look 
like the robe of an Arab. 

I eame within sight of the 
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hospital and found the sentry 
strolling aimlessly in front of 
it, from the main gate to the 
side entrance round the corner, 
When he had turned the corner 
I slipped up the pathway to 
the front door, which, frem 
past observation, I knew would 
not be locked. I had been 
absent for two hours, and 
already the first glimmer of an 
eastern dawn had lassoed the 
countryside. 

I unlatched the door, entered 
the passage—and found myself 
face to face with the Austrian 
night-orderly. Open-eyed with 
wonder, he stared at my dusty, 
dirty dressing-gown, and my 
muddied legs and slippers, then 
grabbed me by the arm and 
called out, “Der Englander!” 


CHAPTER IV,—NAZARETH—AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARITY 
OF A JEW. 


“The Englishman!” he re- 
peated, gripping my arm 
harder than ever. Then, after 
a puzzled pause: “ Where have 
you been?” 

“For a walk. I was upset 
by the air raid. My head has 
been very bad since the smash, 
and sometimes I den’t know 
what I’m doing. But I’m 
better now, and I give you 
my word of honour that I will 
stay quietly in bed. Only say 
nothing to the Turks.” 

This Austrian, altheugh very 
stupid, had always seemed a 
good fellow; and now, on 
hearing the word “ Ehren- 
wort”—word of honour— 


he drepped his attitude of 
anxiety and suspicion, and 
became his usual friendly self. 


A wounded Turk came into 
the passage to see what was 
happening, but the orderly 
sent him away. He withdrew 
with a look of surprise at my 
disordered appearance. 

‘“‘Good,” replied the Austrian, 
“T shall say nothing to the 
Turks, but when the corporal 
comes I must tell him, and he 
will tell the Herr Doktor. But 
I shall ask the cerporal not to 
mention it to the others.” 

He led me back to the ward, 
and there noticed, for the first 
time, how a rolled-up blanket 
underneath the discoloured 
quilt made my bed seem as if 
it were occupied by a man. 

“Na, na,” he said as he 
straightened the blanket, 
“this doesn’t look as if you 
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only went for a walk. Well, 
I have your word of honour 
that you will keep quiet, and 
the Herr Dokter must decide 
what is to be done.” 

Tired out and so despairing 
as to care nothing ef what 
might happen, I fell asleep. 
In the heat of mid-morn- 
ing I was awakened by the 
corporal, who told me to come 
with him to the docter’s room, 
As I limped painfully along 
the corridor I was still tired 
and but half awake, so that 
while I remembered something 
vaguely unpleasant, I could 
not define exactly what had 
happened. 

“Herr Hauptmann,” said 
the corporal with a grin, 
‘your injured leg was not 
improved by the walk during 
the air raid”’—and enly then 
did I remember fully the bitter 
happenings of a few hours 
earlier. 

Charming and decorative as 
ever, the blue-uniformed, much- 
medalled doctor rose from his 
chair and shoek hands with 
exaggerated ceremony. The 
priest stood silent and bowed 
coldly, as if to imply that my 
misdeeds were exactly what 
one would expect from an ad- 
mirer of Masaryk. 

“Night walks,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘are bad for people 
with injured legs and faces. 
As your medical adviser, I 
should advise you to remain 
in bed for the future.” 

“T hope I shall be permitted 
to follow yeur advice, Herr 
Doktor.” 

“That being se, perhaps 
you will tell us exactly where 
you went and why you did it.” 
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Well knowing that with so 
many proofs of an attempted 
escape, anything but frankness 
would be futile, I admitted 
having tried to return to the 
British Army. My leg had 
failed me after half a mile, 
I added, and realising the 
madness of the adventure, I 
had tried to return unob- 
served, 

“Se! I ought to have 
known that you would find 
some chance of escape when 
so near the front, And now, 
what do you expect?” 

“If I may presume on your 
kindness, I ask that I may 
stay here until sent away in 
the normal course of events, 
I hope you will let me remain 
in hoepital, on the understand- 
ing that I give my word of 
honour to be good, so long as 
I am in Tul-Keran.” 

“That will be difficult. I 
myself have no objection, and 
the word of honour is guaran- 
tee enough against further 
wanderings. But if the news 
of your eseapade got beyond 
the hospital I should be forced 
to make a full report.” 

The doctor learned from the 
corporal that, apart from the 
four of us present, the only 
person who knew the story 
was the night-orderly, who 
could be trusted to keep quiet. 
After a lew-voiced discussion 
with the priest, he gave in- 
struetions that nobedy else 
must be teld. He then pre- 
mised to make no report, un- 
less the news leaked ont, and 
his hand was foreed thereby. 
I thanked him and withdrew. 

But the news did leak out. 
Hither the orderly teld it, or 
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the Turkish patient who had 
seen me in the passage, after 
my return, formed his own 
conclusions and communicated 
them to other people. At any 
rate, several Turks came in- 
to the ward and discussed 
(according to the Syrian’s 
whispered translations) my 
sortie of the early morning. 
One man even went so far as 
to say that I had gene out 
and signalled te the British 
aeroplanes. The Syrian, by 
the way, was greatly con- 
cerned about whether any- 
body suspected that he had 
been privy to the attempt, but 
I was able to reassure him. 

Evidently the story became 
so widely known that the hos- 
pital authorities had te make 
their report. Late in the after- 
noon I was told to dress and 
collect my belongings, as the 
Turks were taking me from 
the hospital. Having obeyed, 
I was handed over to an escort 
of two Turkish soldiers, with 
drawn bayonets. 

“Adieu,” said the Syrian. 
“T shall pray for you and for 
happier times.” 

The doctor shook hands 
ceremoniously when I left, 
and the priest—affable onee 
more—gave me a heavy stick 
to help support my thigh, say- 
ing that he hoped we should 
meet as friends after the war. 

Bareheaded in the searing 
sun (for my friends had for- 
gotten to include a hat in my 
kit) I was led through a gap- 
ing crowd to the railway 
station. There my guard 


joined forces with another 
Tark, who had in his charge 
the dirtiest Arab I have ever 


seen. His sole dress was a 
pair of tattered trousers and 
a faded overcoat, from the left 
side ef which a filthy arm 
protruded naked. His head- 
dress, @ much-torn strip of 
dingy rag, seemed to have 
lain fer a long time in some 
muddy pool. Clots of dirt 
dotted his face, his feet, and 
the lower part of his legs, 
which were bare, His mous- 
tache and straggling beard 
were powdered with sand and 
gravel; and on looking closely at 
his middle, where the trousers- 
tops gave place to uncevered 
flesh, I saw twe lice on the 
inner surface of the rough 
cloth. 

The Arab and I looked at 
each other curiously, after the 
manner of fellow - prisoners 
seeing each other for the first 
time. Then an interrogation, 
evidently interrupted by our 
arrival, was continued. This 
consisted of a Turkish officer 
shouting menaces at the Arab, 
who replied, whenever he was 
given a chance, with fiuent 
explanations and pleading ges- 
tures. Presently a German 
Unteroffizier, who spoke Arabio 
well, and seemed to be an in- 
terpreter, joined the group. 
He also threatened the Arab, 
and I saw him place thumb 
and finger on his windpipe, 
as if te suggest strangling. 
This badgering of the poor 
brute continued until finally 
the Arab opened his hands 
and said something in a re- 
signed tone, whereat a thrill 
of excitement passed through 
the gathering; and the Turk- 
ish officer, before leaving us, 
wrete several lines on the 
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official papers carried by the 
Arab’s guard. 

The Unteroffizier turned his 
attention to me, and finding 
that I eould speak German, 
talked of many things, from 
Hindenburg’s advance in France 
to his own home in the former 
German coleny at Jaffa. 

“You have a pleasant eom- 
panion,” he said, nodding 
towards the Arab. 

I asked who the pleasant 
companion might be and what 
was his crime, and heard in 
reply a strange tale. The 
Arab, it appeared, had been 
found wandering suspiciously 
behind the front of the 8th 
Turkish Army, His garment 
was found te be a relic of 
what had once been an ever- 
coat of Turkish military 
pattern, so that he was 
arrested as a deserter and 
possibly a spy. He teld a 
rambling tale of how he had 
been a soldier in an Egyptian 
battalion fighting fer the 
British, but, after undergoing 
torture from his officers, had 
escaped across the lines. Even 
the Turks could not be con- 
vineed that British officers 
tortured their men; and, the 
Arab having shown himself to 
be a liar, they were more than 
ever convinced that he was a 
spy. The Turkish officer, in 
the course of the conversation 
I had heard, theatened to hang 
him unless he confessed. At 
last the Arab (whe, in my 
opinion, was not a spy, what- 
ever he might be), terror- 
stricken at the threat that he 
could only save himself from 
hanging by a ‘‘confession,” 


let himself be badgered into a 
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declaration—true or false— 
that he was a spy. So they 
hanged him, as I learned after- 
wards, at Damasous, 

For several hours we re- 
mained on the platform, where 
the Arab and I were rival 
attractions for general curi- 
osity. Then, late in the even- 
ing, we were hustled into a 
truck marked in German “12 
horses or 40 men.” As a 
matter of fact, more than fifty 
Turkish soldiers must have 
crowded into the truck before 
the train started. Our party 
kept together in one of the 
corners, where we found just 
reom enough to sit down with- 
out being trampled upon. I 
placed the kit-bag between 
myself and the Arab as a 
barrier against lice—although, 


for that matter, most of 
the Turkish soldiers were 
verminous. 


That night I performed the 
first of many nightmare jour- 
neys on Turkish railways. 
Although each side of the 
truck was open for about three 
feet, the atmosphere was in- 
tensely stuffy, so that it was 
difficult to breathe when seated 
en the floor. The filthy crowd 
of Turks spat all over the 
place, and exuded dozens of 
different smells, The train 
jolted unevenly, with many a 
bump and halt, over the badly- 
kept track. Sleep was im- 
possible, and by the time I 
was hauled on to the platform 
at Afuleh, nine hours later, I 
was heavy -eyed and faint 
with wakefulness, weakness, 
and disgust, 

Afuleh is but a few miles 
from Nazareth (then the 
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Tureo-German General Head- 
quarters on the Palestine 
front), and to Nazareth we 
trudged. This beautiful little 
town is on a high hill, around 
which the road to it winds up- 
ward at a steep angle, With 
its white buildings and setting, 
it offers a magnificent view as 
one climbs the hill. But really 
to enjoy it the conditions 
should be other than when, 
although weak and ill, and 
soareely able to walk by 
reason of a bad leg, one must 
climb painfully up the steep 
slope, under an intense sun, 
with a retinue of half-savage 
guards, 

The Arab and I were led 
through the old winding 
streets, gaped at by listless 
pedestrians, to the Turkish 
Platzkemmandant’s office. The 
Platzkommandant—a swollen 
balloon of a man—asked a 
question, and the Arab’s reply 
drew all eyes in my direction, 
Having understood only a few 
words of the Arabio, I won- 
dered how I could be con- 
cerned in the charges against 
the pleasant companion. The 
Platzkommandant, after exam- 
ining my papers, spoke with 
somebody en the telephone. 
Then, although not a word 
had been spoken to me, we 
were both led outside and 
threugh some narrow streets 
to a square stone building. 
Not until we were inside it 
did I hear, from a_police- 
efficer who spoke a little 
French, why I was there. 
Having noticed that rather 
mere consideration was given 
te me than to him, and think- 
ing that he might obtain better 
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treatment by hanging on to 
my coat-tails, the Arab had 
elaborated his story by say- 
ing that I brought him from 
the British Army in my aero- 
plane. Evidently the Platz- 
kemmandant, without giving 
me the chance to deny this 
fantastic tale, had telephoned 
to Turkish General Head- 
quarters, which ordered that 
the “spy” and I, as ac- 
complices in crime, should be 
kept together. And here we 
were, inside what I learned 
was the civil criminal jail. 

I protested with vehemence 
and ridicule against the 
belief in the Arab’s absurd 
statement. I pointed out that 
my machine was a single- 
seater, and that it had been 
shot down in the mountains. 
His stery was therefore im- 
possible. The police - officer 
promised te forward these 
protests to military head- 
quarters, but as for him, his 
orders were that the Arab 
and I were to remain together, 
In any case, he added, I was 
probably being punished for 
trying to escape. 

Remain together we did in 
a superlatively filthy cell. I 
would rather live in a British 
jail than in most of the 
poorer dwellings of the Turk- 
ish provinces, where donkeys 
and dogs and hens and men 
and women and children herd 
together in mud huts, As for 
mest Turkish jails, I would 
rather live in a British pig- 
sty. Even after my experi- 
ence on the train from Tul- 
Keran, I was surprised by the 
first sight of that cell. The 
walls were neither stone nor 
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wooden, but of hard earth, 
with holes and oracks all 
over the surface, The various 
kinds of dirt that crusted the 
floor, which must have been 
left uncleaned for years, had 
mingled and intermingled until 
they became a thin layer of 
slime, giving forth a dank 
odour. The room was partly 
underground, although the 
small iron-barred window, on 
a level with the floor of the 
yard and two feet below the 
eciling, let in a certain ameunt 
of light. Through it crawled 
all sorts of insects, and hun- 
dreds of vermin were to be 
seen moving in and out of 
the fissures on the walls, 
Former tenants had left filth 
in each of the corners, The 
cell’s dimensions were about 
twelve feet long, nine wide, 
and eight high. 
Unadulterated bravery, with- 
out any trace of suppressed or 
subconscious fear, does not 
exist ; wherefore, if a man who 
fought in the war tells you 
that he never felt the least 
bit afraid, call him a liar of 
the goriest. But my experi- 
ence has convinced me that 
ordinary bravery—the sort of 
bravery which is self-control 
in the face of danger—is the 
most ordinary of qualities, 
possessed by most people of 
every race, sex, and age. But 
endurance is another matter. 
To all but the lion - hearted 
there comes a point at which 
the will to endure breaks 
down under abnormal strain. 
Being far from lion - hearted, 
this now happened to me, 
When the gendarme banged 
and bolted the door I beeame 
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morally dead, and past caring 
about surroundings or events. 
Physical weakness, mental 
ageny, a terrible dizziness that 
resulted from having been bare- 
headed in the Palestine sun, 
the succession of privations 
and revolting surroundings— 
all these eombined to break 
my spirit. I grabbed the 
shrinking Arab, who evidently 
had net reckoned upon being 
left alone with me, and flung 
him across the cell. I then 
sat down in the nearest corner, 
and, physically snd mentally 
sick, remained inert for many 
hours. 

The next three days I re- 
member as a semi - conscious 
nightmare. Yet a dreadful 
nightmare is easier to bear 
than a dreadful reality, be- 
cause the horror of it is con- 
fined to subconsciousness, and 
does not touch the surface 
brain. So it was with me 
in the criminal jail of Naza- 
reth. I sat through heurs 
of inertia, without compre- 
hension, energy, or a sense 
of my surroundings, so that 
I scarcely realised the dirt, 
the stench, and the general 
beastliness of the cell. Three 
times I tried to pass the door, 
so that I might protest to the 
police-officer, but I was pushed 
back by an inoredibly stupid 
guard, who made frequent 
use of the words that every 
prisoner in Turkey knew so 
well —‘‘ yok” and ‘“ yassak” 
(“not” and “forbidden”). I 
gave up the attempt, and re- 
lapsed into a state of moral 
lethargy. 

The changes from night to 
day, from stuffy heat to damp 
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eeld, passed unnoticed, and I 
cared not whether I lived or 
died. I felt no hunger and 
very little thirst. This was 
fortunate, for hunger could 
net have been satisfied. Each 
morning the guards gave us 
a small loaf ef bad bread, in 
which pieces of straw, string, 
and wood were plentiful. A 
carafe was filled with water 
once a day fer the needs of 
both of us. In the evening 
a basin of thin seup, with 
mysterious chunks floating on 
the surface of it, was placed 
between us. Without being 
influenced by its unsavouri- 
ness, I felt not the least de- 
sire to taste the greasy liquid, 
the small loaf of bread being 
quite enough food fer the day 
in my then state of unreal de- 
tachment from bedily needs 
and sensations. As for the 
Arab, as soon as the basin 
was breught he squatted on 
his haunches, seooped his hand 
into the soup, and having 
grabbed some floating morsel, 
stuffed it into his mouth. 
Afterwards he lapped up the 
liquid itself in the manner of 
a dog. 

On the merning of the third 
day we were led from the jail 
to be interrogated at Turkish 
headquarters. Although my 
ferocious headache still re- 
mained, the change frem the 
dimness and closeness of the 
cell to the bright sunlight of 
the street revived me, and I 
sniffed the fresh air in gulps, 
I was passing through Naza- 
reth, watched with evident 
sympathy by the sad-faced 
crowd, when I saw an officer 
of the German Flying Corps. 
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He looked at my pilot’s badge 
and stepped, whereupon I 
broke away frem the guards 
and appreached him. In vio- 
lent language I protested 
against my outrageous treat- 
ment, and asked the German 
as a fellow-aviator and a 
fellow-European to see that 
the Turks moved me from the 
criminal jail. The aviator 
happened to be a friend ef 
Oberleutnant Wolff, who fired 
the shot that brought me 
dewn near Shechem; and hav- 
ing already heard the details 
of my capture, he recognised 
at once the absurdity of the 
Arab’s story that I had brought 
him across the lines to spy for 
the British, He himself was 
furieus at my bad treatment, 
fer when not fighting each 
other the relations between 
German and British pilots in 
Palestine were of the best. He 
promised to go straight te 
German Air Headquarters and 
enlist its influence for me. 

I left the German, and was 
led by the guards to Turkish 
Headquarters. For two hours 
we waited in acorridor. Then, 
before I had been interviewed, 
there arrived my friend the 
German pilot, with two staff 
officers—a monocled major and 
a lieutenant, I shook hands 
and was offered apologies for 
the brutalities I had suffered. 
It would all be right now, said 
the major, as the trio disap- 
peared through the doorway 
of an office. They returned 
with a Turkish colonel, who 
likewise shook hands and apol- 
ogised. Finally, escorted by a 
different guard, I was sent 
away without being ques- 
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tioned. The last I saw of the 
Arab was as he staggered and 
cringed under a box en the 
ear, delivered by the Turkish 
colenel. 

Once again I was led be- 
fore the Platzkommandant, 
Evidently his knuckles had 
been telephonically rapped as 
a result of my treatment, fer 
he seowled wickedly as he took 
my papers and ordered a room 
to be prepared for me in the 
barracks. At first this room 
seemed a paradise after the 
slimy cell ; but after a few days 
its tiny dimensions—ten feet 
long by six feet wide—seemed 
in my solitude to be closing in to 
crush me. The furniture was 
a bed with one greasy blanket, 
and a rickety little table on 
which stood an earthenware 
jar for the bad water supplied 
tome, The only water in Na- 
zareth, by the way, that was 
not bad and liable to contain 
disease germs, was that drawn 
from the famous “‘ Well of the 
Holy Virgin”; and this the 
German and Turkish officers 
and German soldiers mono- 
polised, 

Next morning I was again 
taken to Turkish Headquarters 
for interrogation. The Intel- 
ligence Officer who questioned 
me was very far from intelli- 
gent in his methods. He began 
by saying outright that now 
that I had been moved to better 
quarters, he expected me to 
show gratitude by giving infor- 
mation. I replied that instead 
of showing gratitude I ought 
to receive compensation. He 
hinted that it was in his power 
to move me back to the crim- 
inal jail. 
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“Do as you like,’ I replied ; 
“but since it is obvious that you 
are very highly civilised, you 
will do nothing of the kind.” 
Whereupon he smiled fatu- 
ously and proceeded to ask 
leading questions, speaking in 
French. 

“Was the report true that 
General Allenby had left Pal- 
estine for France?” 

“I really don’t know. 
sibly. Possibly not.” 

“ Had I seen General Allen- 
by lately?” 

“„No. But I have a friend 
who once saw him driving 
along a road.” 

“‘ Were the British preparing 
an attack near the coast ?,” 

“Possibly. Possibly not. I 
really don’t know when we 
shall drive you out of Nazareth 
and Damascus.” 

These illuminating replies 
were noted down, word’ for 
word, by the bright Intelli- 
gence Officer. His desire for 
details about myself was in- 
exhaustible. I did my best 
to satisfy it by telling him 
that I was aged eighteen, had 
been an aviator for five years, 
and a soldier for six; had 
come from England on a ship 
named the Hogwash ; had been 
flying the type of aeroplane 
known as the Jabberwock; 
had belonged to No. 1 Train- 
ing Squadron, the best fight- 
ing squadron in Palestine; 
and thought the war would 
continue for fifteen and a half 
years longer. Having pre- 
sented the Turk with this 
medley of misinformation, and 
watched him transfer it to his 
note-book, I grew tired of 
invention and protested a lack 
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of knowledge in reply to every 
question. 

That chat and backchat 
with the wooden-headed In- 
telligence Officer was my only 
conversation, except a few 
whispered words with a fellow- 
human, for nearly a week. 
The Platzkommandant took 
his revenge for my complaints 
in two ways—by feeding me 
very badly, and by inflicting 
solitary confinement upon 
me. 

Solitary confinement makes 
a man utterly wretched. Left 
alone and with nothing to 
distract his mind, a prisoner 
can only think, and think, and 
think,—and all his thoughts 
are morbid. I had six matches 
in my pocket, and with these 
I invented all sorts of games 
and puzzles, But after a few 
hours my brain, refusing to con- 
centrate on them, drifted back 
to the sea of bitter despair. 
At night-time my great diffi- 
culty was to keep my mind, 
not from drifting, but from 
racing. At the end of four 
days I was fast losing all sense 
of balance and normality. At 
times I regretted not being 
back in the oriminal jail, 
with the repulsive Arab for 
company. 

The few words I managed 
to exchange with the Christian 
‘woman who tidied my room 
each morning constituted the 
great event of the day. This 
woman—ragged, bootless, and 
gaunt—would whisper fierce 
questions in broken French as 
she threw water on the dusty 
floor, or stabbed with a hairpin 
some of the bed-bugs, while 
the guards watched through 
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the open door to see that we 
did net conspire. 

“Why come not English? 
We hungry. Pigs of Turks!” 

And I had to whisper back 
that the English would cer- 
tainly drive the pigs of Turks 
out of Nazareth. 

When she had taken her 
stooping back and her patch- 
work clothes out of the room, 
I would probably not have the 
chance to speak with anybody, 
even in a whisper, for the next 
twenty-four hours. My sole 
consolation was a green hill- 
side beneath the tiny window. 
For hours at a time I paced 
the few feet across the room 
and back again, then sat on 
the bed and looked outside 
at what little I could see of 
Nazareth. 

Several times I saw men, 
women, and boys walking in 
a huddled group, with guards 
around them. Some had their 
hands shackled, some had a 
chain linking one arm and one 
leg, and others were chained 
by the arm to the next person. 
They moved aimlessly over 
the hillside, presumably for 
exercise, while the Turkish 
soldiers pushed or beat any 
who struggled or straggled. 
Ou my sixth morning in the 
barracks I was visited by the 
Platzkommandant’s aide - de- 
camp, just after such a party 
had disappeared from view. 
I asked if these shackled and 
brow - beaten prisoners were 
Christians. 

“My dear sir,” said the 
aide-de-camp, with all the 
blandness of the edueated 
Turk when telling a lie, ‘“‘we 
never put chains on anybody, 
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and our Christian criminals 
are as well treated as any- 
body. You must be mistaken 
in what you think to have 
seen.” 

After this conversation I 
never again saw these groups 
of civilian captives at Naza- 
reth, and I began to think 
that the strain of solitary 
confinement had focussed my 
brain on sights that my eyes 
never met, Possibly, however, 
the aide-de-camp had taken 
care that the chained prisoners 
should be taken for exercise on 
the far side of the hill. 

Next day the same officer 
paid me another visit, as he 
was learning French and 
wanted practice. When he 
was in my room I noticed 
from the window a strange 
procession, A few banners 
were carried at the head of 
it, then came some Turkish 
soldiers, and finally a mass of 
men and women shambling 
along with bowed heads. Some- 
where a band was blaring out 
the horrible whining discord 
which the Turks called music. 
Nothing more melancholy and 
unenthusiastic than the people’s 
attitude could be imagined. 

“ What's that?” I asked. 

“Two days ago the Turks 
gained a great victory over 
the British in the Jordan 
Valley, between Es Salt and 
Amman, The Governor has 
organised this procession te 
celebrate it. The population 
is showing its joy.” 

I looked at the sad-faced 
rabble below, and remarked 
that they looked mere like 
mourners at a funeral than 
celebrators of joy. The Turk 


had spoken, however, with- 
out the least suggestion of 
irony. 

Next day he left Nazareth 
for Tul-Keran. He paid a final 
visit, and, to my great joy, 
gave me “an English book,” 
which he had bought in the 
bazaar. The “English Book” 
proved to be a eopy of a maga- 
zine fer children, dated 1906. 
It was even more censciously 
educative in its statement of 
elementary principles, and 
more condescendingly inept 
in its milk-and-water stories, 
than the general run of such 
publications, Yet, in my state 
of solitary confinement, I rev- 
elled in every word. The chil- 
dren’s magazine gave me as 
much pleasure as: have the 
finest books in the world under 
normal conditions, My mind 
stopped racing- and wandering 
and retrospecting while I 
learned all about wireless tele- 
graphy (in twenty lines); how 
Joshua smote the Canaanites 
hip and thigh (with an illus- 
tration of the walls of Jericho 
falling before the Israelite 
trumpeters); how to make 
lemonade and seed-cake; how 
not to make trouble among 
one’s schoolfellows; the birth 
and life of jelly-fish ; and How 
to Set a Good Example, being 
an instalment of the History 
of Little Peter, the Boy Who 
Feared God, Kept His Hands 
Clean, and Was Always Cheer- 
ful and Respectful, and Fond 
of Chopping Wood for His 
Mother. The magazine also 
showed how to make hats, 
sailing boats, houses, and 
what-nots out of a plain sheet 
of paper—all of which I prac- 
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tised assiduously through a 
night of bug-biting sleepless- 
ness. Best and worst of all 
was the five-page summary, 
in schoolmistress- English, of 
‘The Newcomes.’ This had 
nothing in it but colourless 
statement of incident, and the 
sentiment of the boek was 
churned into a welter of mon- 
streus flabbiness, As a final 
insult “ Adsum” was misspelt 
* Adsem ”’ in the herewith gem 
with which the unliterary pro- 
_ cureur completed his (or more 
probably her) prostitution of 
Thackeray’s almost -master- 
piece: “ When the roll call of 
the pensioners was made the 
dying Colonel, hearing his 
name, lifted his poor old head, 
and said: ‘Adsem!’ Then 
he fell back dead. ‘Adsem’ 
is a Latin word signifying 
that a person is present’’!! 
Yet the protest and anger 
inspired by this outrage were 
useful in taking my mind from 
its lonely bitterness; and I 
read the child’s magazine ver- 
sion of ‘The Newcomes’ many 
times over, until its power to 
irritate was expended. 

After a few more days my 
confinement became less soli- 
tary. The German major, 
whom I had already seen, 
visited me, with the Platz- 
kommandant and his adjutant, 
He asked if I had any more 
complaints to make. I looked 
at the Platzkommandant, and 
said that the food was not only 
bad, but scareely sufficient to 
keep a man alive. The fat 
Turk scewled his wickedest, 
but made no comment, The 


German major expressed re- 
gret, and promised that meals 
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should be sent frem the Ger. 
man Staff's mess. 

Evidently the German Gen- 
eral Staff in Palestine made a 
careful study of its own com- 
fort. For the rest of my stay 
in Nazareth I fed better than 
I could have done, under war- 
time conditions, in any London 
hotel. Meat, fish, vegetables, 
and fruit of every kind, butter, 
sugar, pastries, good eoffee, 
and wine, all were sent in pro- 
fusion—to the great disgust 
of the Turkish officers, who 
were fed rather worse than 
the German privates. 

The new diet was a very 
welcome change from bad 
bread and water, varied by 
thin soup. Sickness made me 
far from hungry, however, so 
that I found it impossible to 
eat many of the meals. The 
corporal of the guard, the 
sentry outside my door, and 
several of their friends would 
hang around in the corridor 
until the tray was taken from 
the roem, then place their 
dirty hands in the dishes and 
snatch at pieces of meat or 
vegetable. 

For me the food from the 
Germans was chiefly welcome 
in that it brought a good 
friend —the Dragoman who 
came with it. He was a Jew, 
originally from Salonika, with 
a long tongue-twisting name 
impossible to remember. I 
called him Jean Willi, French 
being eur conversatienal me- 
dium, He was well-to-do, had 
been an official of the Ottoman 
Bank in Constantinople, and 
spoke seven languages. For 
the first twe years of war he 
had kept out of the army by 
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means of baksheesh, Finally 
he was taken for service be- 
cause he had offended an in- 
fluential officer; but his know- 
ledge of languages, together 
with various bribes placed in 
the right quarters, procured 
him the safe appointment of 
dragoman to the German Head- 
quarters at Nazareth, 

Three times a day — with 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner— 
Jean Willi came to see me, 
He tried to come oftener, but 
the Turks would not admit 
him. Everything I wanted he 
would move heaven and earth 
to get. He “obtained” a 
German soldier’s cap for me, 
on discovering that I had no 
hat. He persuaded the Ger- 
man barber to bring my lunch 
one day, so that he might cut 
my hair. A comb, a tooth- 
brush, soap, books, and a 
dozen other things were sup- 
plied by Jean Willi, who, 
having learned that my ready 
cash amounted to fourteen 
shillings, pretended that the 
articles had been sent by the 
German officers, Later I dis- 
covered this to be a benevolent 
untruth. 

In the wayside fallings of a 
roving life I have met several 
very good Samaritans, but 
none ether who did as much 
for me, under great difficulties, 
as Jean Willi. Before meeting 
him I was altogether broken 
in spirit, and with hopelessness 
filling my mind had actually 
begun to fear for my reason, 
He understood all this, and to 
the limit of his powers did his 
best to remedy it, well know- 
ing that his aetions would 
bring him the enmity and sus- 
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picions of the Turkish officers, 
His friendly conversation and 
his invariable kindness were 
splendid tonics, taken three 
times a day, at each visit, 

When he was away my mind 
was prevented from slipping 
back into the stagnation of 
despair by the books he had 
smuggled into my room, The 
first of these was a German war 
novel—‘ Der Eiserne Mann ’— 
precured from a Boche soldier. 
It purperted te show how 
loyal were the Alsatians to 
the German Fatherland. It 
was untrue, stupidly senti- 
mental, and often farcical; 
but, after all, so were most of 
the war novels published in 
England at that time, Then, 
in some dark recess of the 
house where he was billeted, 
he found a copy of ‘Les Lia- 
sons Dangereuses’—an alto- 
gether extraordinary book to 
be salvaged from a little house 
in Nazareth, This was my 
first intreduction te Barbéry 
d’Auréville, and joy and inter- 
est in his magnificent char- 
acterisation completed my 
rescue from the slough of 
despondeney, 

It was Jean Willi who first 
gave me an outline of Turkey’s 
fantastic history during the 
war. He was never tired of 
asking why the British left the 
Dardanelles. They could have 
forced the way through with 
ease had they stayed a little 
longer, he said, as the Turks 
were at their last gasp, and, 
having no direct communiea- 
tion with the Central Empires, 
were nearly out of ammuni- 
tion. Every one in Constan- 
tineple was expecting this to 
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happen, and most people hoped 
for it. The Greeks and other 


Christians had been ready to 
rise in revolt as soon as British 
ships entered the Sea of Mar- 
mora. All the gold had been 
transferred to Asia Miner, 
whither the Ministry intended 
to retire. This same story of 
the Turkish army being at its 
last gasp I heard, later, from 
scores of Turks, including 
officers who had actually fought 
on Gallipoli. 

The sudden, savage on- 
slaught of the Turks against 
their Christian subjects; the 
horrible character of the Ar- 
menian massacres; the murder 
of prominent Syrians; the de- 
portation of Ottoman Greeks ; 
the gradual starvation of the 
rotten old empire, whereby 
hundreds of thousands died of 
hunger while the Germans were 
sending trainload after train- 
load of foodstuffs from the 
country; the ruthless exeou- 
tion of all who dared to oppose 
Enver and Talaat; the amaz- 
ing bribery and peculation ; 
the hundreds of thousands of 
deserters, and the scores of 
thousands of brigands—all this 
was described in such vivid 
detail by Jean Willi that I 
could scarcely believe he could 
be relating fact. Two-thirds 
of the population, he said, were 
pro-Entente — not only the 
Christians and Arabs, but the 
very Turks themselves — al- 
though none could or would 
oppose the violence of the 
Young Tork party. As for 
himself, although he had never 
been to England, this Jew 
without a country claimed to 
have a frantic love of the 
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English, whieh he could not 
explain, “like the love of a 
man for a mistress whom he 
respects ”"—his own words, 

One day there arrived four 
Australian aviators who had 
been captured in the Jordan 
valley. R., the pilot of a 
Bristol Fighter, bad landed 
behind the Turkish lines after 
his petrol-tank had been hit. 
Several months earlier he came 
to enemy earth on a B.E, under 
almost identical circumstances, 
Lieutenant Macnamara then 
won his V.C. by descending 
beside him, and, after his own 
Martinsyde had been destroyed, 
flying R.’s machine home, with 
R. in the passenger seat. On 
the occasion of R.’s second 
descent in Turkish territory 
H. had tried very pluckily to 
emulate Macnamara. He made 
a beautiful landing, and with 
R. and R.’s observer seated on 
the lower planes, one on each 
side of the pilot’s cockpit, 
attempted to take his machine 
into the air with a load of four 
men. He might well have 
succeeded if R. had not jerked 
his body backward, to avoid a 
hot blast from the exhaust 
outlet, with the result that the 
equilibrium was upset and the 
craft swung round and hit a 
pile of stones. The four officers 
were able to burn their machines 
before being captured. A Tar- 
kish corporal tried to kill them 
off-hand, but the Germans pre- 
vented this, and finally they 
came to Nazareth. 

Yet another British officer 
was at Nazareth in those days. 
W., a Yeomanry officer, had 
been for several menths in 
hespital with severe wounds. 
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General Liman von Sanders, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turco-German Army in Pales- 
tine, visited this hospital and 
promised the Turks that he 
would recapture Jerusalem 
and Jaffa within three months. 
Incidentally he gave the Iron 
Cross, 4th class, to every 
Turkish officer in the hospital, 
irrespective of whether he were 
wounded or merely in bed with 
a cold. .W., whom the general 
presumed to be a Turk, received 
an Iron Cross like the other 
patients, 

One morning the Australians 
and I were taken for interro- 
gation to German headquarters. 
We agreed that our best plan 
would be to claim complete 
ignorance of everything con- 
nected with the war. The 
invariable answer of C., the 
first visitor to the private office 
of the Intelligence Officer—one 
Leutnant Santel—was “I 
don’t know.” When H., the 
second on the list, adopted the 
same tactics, Santel tried 
blaff. 

“So!” he said softly, as if 
speaking to himself. ‘How 
happy am I that it is I and 
not another who makes the 
interrogation. Most people 
would order bad treatment for 
prisoners who refuse a correct 
reply. Even I may have to do 
thus. If the Pasha says to me, 
‘What have you learned from 
these prisoners?’ and I reply, 
‘They say they know nothing,’ 
he will be very angry and order 
severe measures.” 

“Uh-huh ”—from H. 

“ Ah, sorry, I forgot you, my 
friend,” said Santel with a 
start. ...‘* Your aeroplanes 


are very useful in communicat- 
ing with the Bedouins east of 
the Jordan, are they not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But I do know,” 

“Why ask me, then?”—the 
reply obvious, 

“You don’t know! You 
don’t know! So! Please 
leave the room.” 

H. returned to us, and none 
of the remaining three were 
questioned that day. Leut- 
nant Santel adopted a more 
subtle method next morning. 
With Oberleutnant von Heim- 
burg (“brother of the famous 
submarine commander,” as 
Santel introduced him), Staff 
Officer of the German Flying 
Corps at Palestine Headquar- 
ters, he came to the barracks 
and invited C., R.,and me for 
a day’s outing to Haifa, on 
condition that we gave parole 
until the return. We accepted 
and agreed; but while getting 
ready I remembered how, before 
my capture, it had been my 
duty to milk a German pilot 
of information while entertain- 
ing him, and warned the others 
not to be drawn into friendly 
talk about aeroplanes and 
operations. 

It was as we expected. 
While we were driving to 
Afuleh aerodrome, for lunch in 
the Flying Corps Mess, von 
Heimburg and Santel refrained 
from any mention of the war; 
but at table they performed 
the usual trick of showing us 
photographs of British aero- 
dromes and pilots, in the vain 
hope that on recognising them 
we would say something 
useful, 

Next we travelled along a 
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narrow-gauge line to Haifa in 
a swaying truck, the motive 
power of which was a tractor 
propeller, driven by a 160 h.p. 
Mercédes aero-engine. Once 
again, over tea at the Mount 
Carmel Hotel in Haifa, the 
Germans led the talk to the 
war, the Palestine operations, 
and aeroplanes; and once 
again we led it back to shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax and 
cabbages and kings. When 
Santel betrayed a desire for 
knowledge of the habits and 
exploits of Colonel Lawrence 
(who was performing such 
magnificent work as political 
officer with the Arab Army of 
the King of the Hedjaz), H. 
said he had never heard of 
him, but that in Australia he 
knew a fellow named Lawrence, 
who—Santel interrupted, and 
did not try to conceal his 
annoyance, Then he began 
talking about Miss Gertrude 
Bell (an Englishwoman who 
has rendered brilliant political 
services among the Mesopo- 
tamian Arabs). This time we 
were able to say with truth 
that we knew nothing of the 
matter, although Santel con- 
tinued to discuss and libel the 
lady, whom the Germans were 
geing to shoot, he said. Von 
Heimburg then praised the 
British Air Service, with many 
a pause that invited comment 
from us. The pauses remained 
empty, and we managed to 
exclude the war by pretending 
to compare, painstakingly and 


assiduously, the respective 
merits of English and Austra- 
lian girls. 


After tea, while bathing in 
the Mediterranean with the 
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Germans, we saw a strange 
sight along the sea front. A 
line of not less than thirty 
fishing craft were left stranded 
on the beach, with great holes 
knocked in their sides, so that 
they might not be refloated. 
This drastic prevention ef the 
use of small vessels, according 
to Santel, was because many 
Greek and Syrian fishermen 
had spied for the British or 
deserted to Cyprus. 

“The same thing has hap- 
pened over there,” he added, 
pointing across the bay toward 
Acre, ‘and at other places too 
—tTyre, Sidon, Beyrouth, and 
every port on the coast-lines 
of Syria and Asia Minor.” 

We noticed, however, that 
three boats were out at sea, 
presumably fishing for the 
tables of officers and officials, 

“Tf we could get back here 
some night,” whispered C., as 
we dressed, “we might collar 
one of those three boats, tow 
it out to sea by swimming, 
and sail to Jaffa.” This re- 
vived my hopes of escape for 
the first time since the fiasco 
at Tul-Keran. 

“Thank you a thousand 
times,” I said when von Heim- 
burg and Santel left us at 
Nazareth. “It has been a 
most enjoyable day.” 

They agreed, without show- 
ing enthusiasm. 

“But not a very successful 
ene for you, I’m afraid,” I 
added. 

They were quiet for a min- 
ute, and then both laughed, 

“So! You were prepared,” 
said Santel. “Well, I shan’t 
try again.” 

Neither Santel nor anybody 
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else tried again to interrogate 
us at Nazareth, Two days 
later we were told to prepare 
for a journey to Damascus. 
C. had been discussing the 
chances of getting to the coast 
and stealing a boat; and when 
Jean Willi paid me a farewell 
visit, I asked him if a journey 
from Damascus to the coast 
would be difficult. 

“Very difficult, indeed, under 
the conditions of which you 
are thinking.” Then, after a 
pause, “but I will tell you 
something interesting, since 
you will probably be kept in 
Damascus for about a fortnight. 
The Armenians run secret 
caravans from Damascus to 
Akaba.” 

“Thank you; that’s very 
interesting indeed.” And it 
was, for Akaba, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Red 
Sea, was a base of the Arab 
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Army co-operating with the 
British, 

Jean Willi would not listen 
to thanks as he said his adieus. 
I gave him my London ad- 
dress, in the sincere hope of 
being able te pay him back in 
part after the war, for he in- 
tended to settle in England. 

I left Nazareth under much 
better conditions than I entered 
it. Accompanied by an Arab 
pseudo-spy, I had arrived half- 
crazed by weakness, pain, and 
disaster, with a damaged leg 
and a swollen face, and possess- 
ing neither hope nor a hat. I 
was leaving it in the company 
of fellow-officers, with my mind 
and leg and face normal again, 
and having not only a German 
hat, but renewed hopes of 
escape, summed up in Jean 
Willi’s hint: “The Armenians 
run secret caravans from 
Damascus to Akaba.” 


(To be continued.). 
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SIMON. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


X. THE 


IT was a few days later that 
Cicely looked up from the local 
paper she was reading and 
asked— 

“Who was George Rattar?” 

Sir Reginald laid down his 
book and looked at her in some 
surprise. 

“George Rattar? What do 
you know about him?” 

“I see the announcement of 


his death. ‘Son of the late 
John Simon Rattar,’ he’s 
called.” 

“That's silent §Simon’s 
brether!” exclaimed Sir 
Reginald. ‘‘Where did he 
die?” 


“In New York, it says.” 

Sir Reginald turned to his 
wife. 

“We can hardly send our 
sympathies to Simon on this 
bereavement !”’ 

“No,” she said significantly. 
“T suppose congratulations 
would be more _ appropri- 
ate.” 

The baronet took the paper 
from Cicely and studied it 
himself. 

“Died about a fortnight 
ago, I see,” he observed. “I 
wonder whether Simon put 
this announcement in himself, 
or whether brother George 
arranged it in his will? It 
would be quite like the fellow 
to have this posthumous wipe 
at Simon. George had a cer- 
tain sense of humour—which 


LETTER, 


Simon lacks. And there was 
certainly no love lost between 
them !” 

“Why should it annoy Mr 
Rattar?” asked Cicely. 

“Because brother Geerge 
was not a member of his family 
he would care to be reminded 
of, Though, on the other hand, 
Simon is as hard as whinstone 
and has as much sentiment as 
this teapot, and he may have 
put the notice in himself simply 
to show the world he was rid 
of the fellow.” 

“What was George Rattar, 
then?” inquired Cicely. 

“‘He was once Simon Rattar’s 
partner, wasn’t he, Reginald?” 
said Lady Cromarty. ‘“ And 
then he swindled him, didn’t 
he?” 

“Swindled several other 
people as well,” said Sir 
Reginald. ‘Myself included. 
However, the thing was hushed 
up, and brother George dis- 
appeared. Then he took to 
forgery on his own acceunt, 
and among other people's signa- 
tures he imitated with remark- 
able success was Simon’s, This 
let old Simon in for it again, 
and there was no hushing it up 
a second time. Simon gave 
evidence against him without 
meroy, and since then George 
has been His Majesty’s guest 
for a number of years. So if 


you meet Mr Simon Rattar, 
Cicely, you’d better not tell 
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him how sorry you are to hear 
ef poor George's decease !”’ 

“I wish I could remember 
him more distinotly,” said Lady 
Cromarty. “I’m afraid I always 
mix him up with our friend 
Mr Simon,” 

‘‘ It’s little wonder,” her hus- 
band replied. “They were 
twins. George was the one 
with a moustache; one knew 
them apart by that. Extra- 
ordinary thing, it has always 
seemed to me, that their 
natures should have been so 
different,” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Cicely 
compassionately, with her 
serious air, “it was only that 
George was tempted.” 

Sir Reginald laughed heartily. 

“You little cynic!” he oried, 
“You mean to insinuate that 
if you tempted Simon, he'd be 
as bad a hat as his brother?” 

“Oh no!” cried Cicely. “I 
meant——” 

“Tempt him and _ see!” 
chuckled the baronet, ‘And 
we'll have a little bet on the 
result!” He was glancing at 
the paper as he laughed, and 
now he. suddenly stopped 
laughing and _ exclaimed, 
“Hullo! Here’s a much more 
serious loss for our friend. 
Would you like to earn one 
pound, Cicely ? ” 

“Very much,” said she. 

‘“¢ Well, then, if you search the 
road very carefully between 
Mr Simon Rattar’s residence 
and his office you may find his 
signet ring and obtain the 
advertised, and I may say 
princely, reward of one pound.” 

“Only a pound!” exclaimed 
Lady Cromarty, “for that 
handsome old ring of his?” 


Simon. 
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“Tf he had offered a penny 
more, I should have taken my 
business out of his hands!” 
laughed Sir Reginald. “It 
would have meant that Silent 
Simon wasn’t himself any 
longer. A pound is exactly 
his figure: a respectable sum, 
but not extravagant.” 

‘What day did he lose it?” 
asked Cicely. 

“The advertisement doesn’t 
say.” 

“ He wasn’t wearing it 
Cicely pulled herself up sharply. 

“When?” asked Lady 
Cromarty. 

“Where can I have seen 
him last?” wondered Cicely 
with an innocent air. 

“‘ Not for two or three weeks 
certainly,” said Lady Cromarty 
decisively. ‘ And he can’t have 
lost it then if this advertise- 
ment is only just put in.” 

“No, of course not,” Cicely 
agreed. 

“Well,” said Sir Reginald, 
“he'll miss his ring more than 
his brother! And remember, 
Cicely, you get a pound for 
finding the ring, and you win 
a pair of gloves if you can 
tempt Simon to stray from 
the pathe of honesty and 
virtue! By Jingo, I'll give 
you the gloves if you can 
even make him tell a good 
sporting lie!” 

When the good baronet was 
in this humour no man could 
excel him in geniality, and, to 
do him justice, a kindly temper 
and hearty spirits were the 
rule with him six days out 
of seven. On the other hand, 
he was easily ruffled, and his 
tempers were hot while they 
lasted. Upon the very next 
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morning there arose on the 
horizon a little cloud—a cloud 
that seemed at the moment 
the merest fleck of vapour— 
which upset him, his family 
thought, quite unduly, 

It took the form of a 
business letter from Mr Simon 
Rattar—a letter on the sur- 
face perfectly innocuous and 
ormally polite. Yet, Sir 
Reginald seemed considerably 
disturbed. 

‘Damn the man!” he ex- 
claimed as he cast it on the 
breakfast table. 

“Reggie!” expostulated his 


wife gently. ‘ What’s the 
matter ?” 
‘‘Matter?” snapped her 


husband; “Simon Rattar has 
the impudence to tell me he 
is letting the farm of Castle- 
knowe to that fellow Shearer 
after all!” 

“But why not? You meant 
to some time ago, I know.” 

“‘Some time ago, certainly. 
But I had a long talk with 
Simon ten days ago, and 
told him what I'd _ heard 
about Shearer, and said I 
wouldn’t have the fellow on 
my property at any price. I 
don’t believe the man is sol- 
vent, in the first place; and 
in the second place he’s a 
socialistic, quarrelsome, mis- 
chievous fellow!” 

‘And what did Mr Rattar 
think ? ” 

‘“‘He tried to make some 
allowances for the man, but 
in the end, when he saw I 
had made up my mind, he 
professed to agree with me, 
and said he would loek out 
for another tenant. New he 


tells me that the matter is 


Simon, 
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settled as per my instructions 
of the 8th. That’s weeks ago, 
and not a word does he say 
about our conversation can- 
celling the whole  instruo- 
tions!” 

“Then Shearer gets the 
farm ?” 

‘No, he doesn’t! I’m dashed 
if he does! I shall send Mr 
Simon a letter that will make 
him sit up! He’s got to alter 
the arrangement somehow.” 

He turned to Malcolm and 
added— 

“When your time comes, 
Malcolm, beware of having a 
factor who has run the place 
so long that he thinks it’s his 
own property! By Gad, I’m 
going to tell him a bit of 
my mind!” 

During the rest of break- 
fast he glanced at the letter 
once or twice, and each time 
his brows contracted; but he 
said nothing more in presence 
of Cicely and Malcolm. After 
he had left the dining-room, 
however, Lady Cromarty fol- 
lowed him and said— 

‘Don’t be too hasty with 
Mr Rattar, Reggie! After 
all, the talk may have slipped 
his memory,” 

“Slipped his memory? If 
you had heard it, Margaret, 
youd know better. I was 
a bit cross with him for a 
minute or two then, which 
I hardly ever am, and that 
alone would make him re- 
member it, one would think. 
We talked for over an hour 
on the business, and the up- 
shot was clear and final. No, 
no, he has got a bit above 
himself, and wants a teuch 
of the curb.” 
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“What are yeu geing te 
do?” she asked. 

“I’m going to send in a 
note by car, and tell him to 
come out and see me about 
the business at onee,” 

“Let me see the letter 
before you send it, Reggie.” 

He seemed to growl assent, 
but when she next saw him 
the letter had gone; and 
from the baronet’s somewhat 
crusty explanation, she sus- 
pected that it was a little 
sharper than he knew she 
would have approved. 

When the car returned his 
annoyance was increased again 
for a space. Mr Rattar had 
sent a brief reply that he was 
too busy to come out that 
afternoon, but he would call 
on Sir Reginald in the morn- 
ing. For a time this answer 
kept Sir Reginald in a state 
of renewed irritation, and 
then his natural good-humour 
began to prevail, till by dinner- 
time he was quite calm again, 
and after dinner in as genial 
humour as he had been in 
the day before. 

He played a game of pyra- 
mids with Cicely and Malcolm 
in the billiard-room, and then 
he and Cicely joined Lady 
Cromarty in the drawing- 
room, while the young author 
went up to his room to work, 
he declared. He had a large 
bedroom furnished half as a 
sitting-room, where he retired 
each night to compose his 
masterpieces as soon as it 
became impossible to enjoy 
Miss Farmond’s company 
without having to share it 
in the drawing-room with his 
host and hostess. At least, 
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that was the explanation of 
his procedure given by Lady 
Cromarty, whose eye was 
never more critical than when 
it studied her husband’s kins- 
man and heir. 

Lady Cromarty’s eye was 
not unoritical also of Cicely 
at times, but to-night she was 
so relieved to see how Sir 
Reginald’s temper improved 
under her smiles and half-shy 
glances that she let her stay 
up later than usual. Then 
when she and the girl went 
up to bed, she asked her hus- 
band if he would be late. 

“The magazines came this 
morning,” said he ; “ I’d better 
sleep in my dressing-room.” 

The baronet was apt to sit 
up late when he had anything 
to read that held his fancy, 
and the procedure of sleeping 
in his dressing-room was com- 
menly followed then. 

He bade them good-night 
and went off towards the 
library, and a few minutes 
later, as they were going up- 
stairs, they heard the library 
door shut, 

When they came to Lady 
Cromarty’s room, Cicely said 
good-night to her hostess and 
turned down the passage that 
led to her own bedroom. A 
deor opened quietly as she 
passed, and a voiee whispered— 

* Cicely !” 

She stopped and regarded 
the yeung author with a re- 
preving eye. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 
she asked. 

“T just wanted to speak to 
you!” he pleaded. 

“New, Maleolm,” she said 
severely, ‘‘you know quite 
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well that Lady Cromarty 
trusts us mot to do this sort 
of thing!” 

“She's in her room, isn’t 
she?” 

‘‘ What does that matter?” 

“And where's Sir Regi- 
nald?” 

“ Still in the library.” 

“ Sitting up late ?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t 
matter either. Good-night!” 

‘*Wait just one minute, 
Cicely! Come into my room 
—I won’t shut the door!” 

“Certainly not!” she said 
emphatically, 

‘*Well then, don’t speak so 


Simon. 
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you, Cicely ; I’m getting des- 


perate. My position is really 
serious. Something’s got to 
happen! If you would only 


give me your sympathy — 
“T thought you were writ- 
ing,” she interrupted. 
“T’ve been trying to, but 





“ Well, write all this dewn 
and read it me to-morrow,” 
she smiled. ‘‘Good-night!” 

“The blame be on your 
head!” began the author 
dramatically, but the slim 
figure was already moving 
away, throwing him a parting 
smile that seemed to wound 


loudly! I must confide in his sensitive soul afresh, 
XI. NEWS, 
Even in that scattered “Ridiculous, Ned! Who told 


countryside of long distances 
by windy roads, with searcely 
ever a village as a foous for 
gossip, news flew fast. The 
next morning Ned Cromarty 
had set out with his gun to- 
wards a certain snipe marsh, 
but while he was still on the 
highroad he met a man on 
a bicycle. The man had heard 
strange news and stopped to 
pass it on, and the next moment 
Ned was hurrying as fast as 
his leng legs could take him 
back to the castle. 

He saw his sister only for a 
moment, 

“Lilian!” he cried; and 
the sound of his voice made 
her start and stare at him. 
“There's a story that Sir 
Reginald was murdered last 
night.” 

“Murdered?” she repeated 
in a low incredulous voice. 


you?” 

“T only know the man by 
sight, but he seemed to believe 
it right enough.” 

“ But how—who did it?” 

Her brother shook his head. 

“Don’t know. He couldn’t 
tell me. My God, I hope it’s 
not true! I’m off to see.” 

A few minutes later he was 
driving his mare headlong for 
his kinsman’s house, It had 
begun to rain by this time, and 
the mournful wreaths of vapour 
that swept over the bare, late 
autumnal country and drove 
in fine drops against his face, 
sent his spirits down ever 
lower as the mare splashed her 
way along the empty miles of 
road. The melancholy thrum- 
ming of the telegraph wires 
droned by his side all the 
while, and as this dirge waxed 
for the moment as they passed 
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each post, his eye would glance 
grimly at those gaunt poles. 
Very suitable and handy for a 
certain purpose, they struck 
him—if by any possibility this 
tale were true. 

He knew the worst when he 
saw Bisset at the door. 

‘‘Thank God, you’ve come, 
sir,” said the butler devoutly. 
“The master would have ex- 
pected it of you.” 

“ Howdidit happen? What 
does it mean? Do you mean 
to say it’s actually true?” 


Bisset shook his head 
sombrely. 
“‘Ower true,” saidhe. ‘ But 


as to how it happened, come 
in to the library, sir. It was 
in his ain library he was killed ! 
The Fiscal and Superintendent 
is there now, and we've been 
going into the ciroumstantial 
evidence. Most extraordinary 
mystery, sir— most extra- 
ordinary !” 

In the library they found 
Simon Rattar and Superinten- 
dent Sutherland. The Super- 
intendent was a big, burly, red- 
moustached man; his face a 
certificate of honesty, but 
hardly of the intellectual type. 
Ned looked round him appre- 
hensively for something else, 
but Bisset said— 

“ We've taken him upstairs, 
sir.” 

For a moment as he looked 
round that spacious comfort- 
able room with its long book- 
cases and easy-chairs, and on 
the tables and mantelpiece a 
hundred little mementos of its 
late owner, the laird of Stanes- 
land was unable to speak a 
word, and the others respected 
his silence. Then he pulled 


Simon. 
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himeelf together sharply and 
asked— 

“How did it happen? Tell 
me all about it!” 

Perhaps there might have 
been for 4 moment in Simon's 
eye a hint that this demand 
was irregular, but the Super- 
intendent evidently toek no 
exception to the intrusion. 
Besides being a considerable 
local magnate and a kinsman 
of the dead baronet, Stanes- 
land had a forcible personality 
that stood no gainsaying. 

“Well, sir,” said the Super- 
intendent, “Mr Rattar could 
perhaps explain best.” 

“Explain yourself, Suther- 
land,” said Simon briefly. 

The Superintendent pointed 
to a spot on the carpet a few 
paces from the door. 

“We found Sir Reginald 
lying there,” he said. ‘‘ His 
skull had been fairly cracked, 
just over the right eye, sir. 
The blow would have been 
enough to kill bim, I’d think 
myself, but there were marks 
in his neck, too, seeming to 
show that the murderer had 
strangled him afterwards to 
make sure. However, we'll be 
having the medical evidence 
soon. But there’s no doubt 
that was the way of it, and 
Mr Rattar agrees with me.” 

The lawyer merely nodded. 

‘What was it done with?” 

The Superintendent pursed 
his lips and shook his head. 

“That’s one of the mys- 
terious things in the case, 
sir. There's no sign of any 
weapon in the room. The 
fire-irons are far too light. 
Bat it was an unce heavy 
blow. There was little bleed- 
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ing, but the skull was fair 
cracked,” 

“Was anything stolen?” 

“That's another mystery, 
sir. Nothing was stolen any- 
where in the house, and there 
was ne papers in a mess like, 
or anything.” 

“When was he found?” 
asked Ned. 

“ Seven-fifty this morning, 
sir,” said Bisset. “The house- 
maid, finding the door leckit, 
came to me. I knew the 
dining-room key fitted this 
door teo, so I opened it—and 
there he lay.” 

“All night, without any one 
knowing he hadn’t gone to 
bed ?” 

“That's the unfortunate 
thing, sir,” said the Superin- 
tendent, “It seems that Sir 
Reginald had arranged to sleep 
in his dressing-room as he was 
going to be sitting up late 
reading.” 

“‘ Murderer must have known 
that,” put in Simon. 

‘Almost looks like it,” 
agreed the Superintendent, 

‘And nobody in the house 
heard or saw anything?” 

“Nobody, sir,” said the 
Superintendent. 

“That’s their statement,” 
added the lawyer in his driest 
voice. 

“Was anybody sitting up 
late?” 

** Nobody admits it,” said the 
lawyer, again very drily, 
“Thirteen,” said 

softly. 

They turned towards him, 
but it seemed that he was talk- 
ing to himself. He was, in 
fact, quietly taking measure- 
ments with a tape. 


Bisset 


“Go on,” said Cromarty 
briefly. 

“Well, sir,” said the Super. 
intendent. ‘The body was 
found near the door, as I was 
pointing out; but it’s a funny 
thing that a small table had 
been upset apparently, and 
Bisset tells us that that table 
stood near the window.” 

“Humph,” granted Simon 
sceptically. 

“I’m quite sure of it, Mr 
Rattar,” said Bisset oconfi- 
dently, looking round from his 
work of measurement. 

“No positive proof it was 
upset,” said the lawyer. 

“Did you find it upset?” 
asked Ned. 

The lawyer shook his head 
emphatically and significant- 
ly, and the Superintendent 
agreed. 

“No, it was standing just 
where it is now near the 
wall.” 

“Then why do you think it 
was upset?” 

“I picked up yon bits of 
sealing - wax and yon piece 
india - rubber,” said Bisset, 
looking round again. ‘I 
know they were on the wee 
table yesterday, and I found 
them under the curtain in the 
morning, and the table moved 
over to the wall. It follows 
that the table has been cowpit 
and then set up again in 
another place, and the other 
things on it put back. Is 
that not a fair deduction, 
sir?” 

Ned nodded thoughtfully. 

“Seems to me so,” he said. 

“It seems likely enough,” 
the Superintendent also 
agreed. ‘And if that’s the 
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ease there would seem to have 
been some kind of ongoings 
near the windew.” 

The Procurator - Fiscal still 
seemed unconvinced, 

“Nothing to go on. No 
proper evidence. It leads no- 
where definitely,” he said. 

* Well now,” continued the 
Superintendent, “the question 
is—how did the murderer get 
into the room? The door was 
found locked and the key had 
been taken away, so whether 
he had locked it from the 
inside or the outside we can’t 
tell. There’s small chance of 
finding the key, I doubt, for a 
key’s a thing easily hidden 
away.” 

“So he might have come in 
by the door and then left by 
the door and locked it after 
him,” said Ned. “Or he 
might have come in by the 
window, locked the doer, and 
gone eut by the window. Or 
he might have come in by the 
window and gone eut by the 
door, lecking it after him. 
Those are all the ehances, 
aren’t they ?” 

“Indeed, that seems to be 
them all,” said the Superin- 
tendent with a note of admira- 
tion for this clear exposition 
that seemed to indicate he was 
better himself at details than 
deductions, 

“And now what about the 
window? Was that open or 
shut, or what?” 

“Shut, but net snibbed, 
sir.” 

Ned turned to Bisset. 

“Did Sir Reginald ever for- 
get te snib the windows, 
supposing ene happened te be 
open?” 
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‘* Practically never, sir.” 

“Last thing before he left 
the room, I suppose?” said the 
lawyer. 

The butler hesitated. 

‘‘T suppose so, sir,” he ad- 
mitted; “but of course I was 
never here to see.” 

“Exactly!” said Simon. 
‘Therefore one can draw no 
conclusions as to whether the 
window had been standing all 
the time just as it is now, or 
whether it had been opened 
and shut again from the out- 
side, seeing that Sir Reginald 
was presumably killed before 
his usual time for looking to 
the windows.” 

“Wait a bit!” said Ned. 
“T was assuming a window 
had been open. But were the 
windows fastened before Sir 
Reginald came in to sit here 
last thing ?” 

“Certainly they were that,” 
said the butler emphatically. 

“Tt was a mild night, he 
might have opened one him- 
self,” replied the Preourator- 
Fiscal, “Or supposing the 
man had eome in and left 
again by the door, what’s more 
likely than that he unsnibbed 
the window to make people 
think he had come that 
way?” 

“He would surely have left 
it wide open,” objected Ned. 

“Might have thought that 
tee ebvious,” replied the law- 
yer, “or might have been 
afraid of the noise. Unsnib- 
bing would be quite enough 
to suggest entry that way. 

Ned turned his keen eye 
hard on him. 

“What's your own theory, 


then?” 
D 
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“ I’ve none,” grunted Simon. 
** No definite evidence one way 
or the other. Mere guesses 
are no use.” 

Ned walked to the window 
and looked at it carefully. 
Then he threw it up and 
looked out into the garden. 

“Of course you’ve leoked for 
footsteps underneath?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Naturally,” said Simon. 
“But it’s a hard gravel path 
and grass beyond. One could 
fancy one saw traces, but no 
definite evidence.” 

The window was one of 
three together, with stone 
mullions between. They were 
long windows reaching down 
nearly to the level of the floor, 
so that entrance that way was 
extremely easy if one of them 
was open, Cromarty got out 
and stood on the sill, examining 
the middle sash. 

Simon regarded him with a 
curious caustic look for a 
moment in his eye. 

“Looking for finger-marks?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Ned, ‘Did you 
leok for them?” 

For a single instant the 
Procarator- Fiscal seemed a 
little taken aback. Then he 
grunted with a half laugh— 

“Don’t believe much in 
them.” 

‘“‘ Experienced criminals, 
that’s been convicted before, 
frequently wears gloves for 
to prevent their finger-prints 
being spotted,” said the learned 
Bisset. 

Mr Rattar shot him a quick 
ambiguous glance, and then 
his eyes assumed their ordinary 
cold look, and he said— 


“No evidence anybody ever 
opened that window from the 
outside. If they had, Sir 
Reginald would have heard 
them.” 

“Well,” said Ned, getting 
back into the room, “there 
are no finger-marks anyhew.” 

‘“‘The body being found near 
the door certainly seems to 
be in favour of Mr Rattar’s 
opinion,” observed the Super- 
intendent. 

“T theught Mr Rattar had 
formed no opinion yet,” said 
Cromarty. 

“No more I have,” grunted 
the lawyer. 

The Superintendent looked 
a trifle perplexed. 

“Before Mr Cromarty had 
come in, sir, I understoed you 
for to say everything pointed 
to the man having come in by 
the door and hit Sir Reginald 
on the head, as he came to see 
who it was when he heard him 
outside.” 

“TI merely suggested that,” 
said Simon rather sharply. 
“Tt fits the facts, but there's 
no definite evidence yet.” 

Ned Cromarty had turned, 
and was frowning eut of the 
window. Now he wheeled 
quickly, and exclaimed— 

“Tf the murderer came in 
through the window while Sir 
Reginald was in the room, 
either the window was stand- 
ing open, or Sir Reginald 
opened it for him! Did Sir 
Reginald ever sit with his 
window open late at night at 


this time of year?” t 


“Never once, sir,” said 
Bisset confidently. ‘He likit 
fresh air outside fine, but never 
kept his windies open much, 
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unless the weather was vera 
propitious.” 

“Then,” said Ned, “why 
should Sir Reginald have 
opened the window of his own 
accord to a stranger at the 
dead of night?” 

“Exactly!” said Mr Rattar. 
“Thing seems absurd. He’d 
never do it.” 

“That's my own opinion 
likewise, sir,’ put in Bisset. 

“Tt’s only common sense,” 
added the Superintendent. 

“ Then how came the window 
to be unfastened ?” demanded 
Ned. 

“T’ve suggested a reasen,” 
said Simon. 

“Asa blind? Sounds to me 
damned thin.” 

Simon Rattar turned away 
from him with an air that 
suggested that he thought it 
time to indicate distinotly that 
he was in charge of the case, 
and not the laird of Stanes- 
land. 

“That's all we can de just 
now, Sutherland,” he said. 
“No use disturbing the house- 
hold any longer at present.” 

Cromarty stepped up to him 
suddenly and asked— 

“Tell me honestly! Do you 
suspect anybody?” 


Simon shook his head de- 
cidedly. 

‘No sufficient evidence yet. 
Good-morning, Mr Cromarty.” 

Ned was following him to 
the door, his lips compressed 
and his eyes on the floor, when 
Bisset touehed his arm and 
beckoned him back. 

‘“Exouse me, sir,” said he, 
“but could you not manage 
jast to stop on for a wee bit 
yet?” 

Ned hesitated, 

“They won't be wanting 
visitors, Bisset.” 

“They needn’t know if you 
don’t want them to, sir. Lady 
Cromarty is shut up in her 
room, and the others are keep- 
ing out of the way. If you 
wouldn’t mind my giving you 
a little cold luncheon in my 
sitting -room, sir, I’d like to 
have your help. I’m making 
a few sma’ bits of investi- 
gation on my own. You're 
one of the family, sir, and 
I know you'll be wanting 
to find out who killed the 
master.” 

Ned’s eye flashed suddenly, 

“By God, I'll never rest in 
this world or the next till I 
do! All right, I’ll wait for a 
bit.” 


XII, CICELY, 


Ned Cromarty waited in the 
hall while Bisset went to the 
door with the Procurator-Fiscal 
and Superintendent of Police. 
As he stood there in the 
darkened silence of the house, 
there came to his ears for an 
instant the faint sound of a 
Voice, and it seemed to be a 


woman’s. With that the 
current of his thoughts seemed 
to change, and when Bisset 
returned he asked, though with 
marked hesitation— 

“Do you think, Bisset, I 
could do anything for any of 
them, Mr Malcolm Cromarty, 
or—er—Miss Farmond?” 
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Bisset considered the point 
judicially. It was clear he 
felt that the management of 
the heusehold was in his hands 
now. 

“T am sure Miss Farmond 
would be pleased, sir—poor 
young lady!” 

“Do you really think so?” 
said Ned, and his manner 
brightened visibly. ‘‘ Well, if 
she won’t mind 4 

“T think if you come this 
way, sir, you will find her with 
Sir Malcolm.” 

“Sir Malcolm!” exclaimed 
Ned. “My God, so he is!” 

Toe himself he added— 

** And she will soon be Lady 
Cromarty !” 

But the thought did not 
seem to exhilarate him. 

He was led tewards the 
billiard-room, an additien to 
the heuse which lay rather 
apart. The door was half 
open, and through it he could 
see that the blinds had been 
drawn down, and he could hear 
@ murmur of voices, 

“They are in there, sir,” said 
Bisset, and he left him. 

As Ned Cromarty entered he 
caught the words spoken by the 
new baronet— 

“My dear Cicely, I depend 
on your sympathy.” 

He broke off as he heard a 
foetstep, and seemed to move 
a little apart from the chair 
where Cicely was sitting. 

The two young people greeted 
their visiter ; Cicely, in a voice 
so lew that it was scarcely 
audible, but with a smile that 
seemed, he thought, to wel- 
come him—Sir Maleolm, with 
a tragic solemnity, which no 
doubt was quite appropriate to 
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a bereaved baronet. The ap- 
pearance of a third party 
seemed, however, to afford 
him ne particular gratifica. 
tion, and after exchanging a 
sentence or two, he begged, in 
a very serious tone, te be ex- 
cused, and retired, walking 
softly and mournfully. Ned 
noticed then that his face was 
extraordinarily pale and his 
eye disturbed. 

“IT was afraid of disturbing 
you,” said Ned. He was em- 
barrassed, a rare eondition 
with him, which, when it 
did afflict him, resulted in 
an impression of intimidating 
truculenee. 

Cicely seemed to shrink a 
little, and he resolved to leave 
instantly. 

“Oh ne!” she said shyly. 

“T enly wanted to say that 
if I could do anything fer you 
—well, yeu've only to let me 
know.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you,” 
she murmured. 

There was something so evi- 
dently sincere in this murmur 
that his embarrassment forth- 
with left him, 

“Thank Heaven!” he said 
after his outspoken habit. “I 
was afraid I was putting my 
foot in it. But if you really 
don’t mind my seeing you for 
a minute or two, I'd just like 
to say——” 

He broke eff abruptly, and 
she looked up at him quoes- 
tioningly. 

“Dash it, I can’t say it, Miss 


Farmond! But you know, 
don’t you?” 
She murmured something 


again, and though he ceuld 
not quite hear what it was, 
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he knew she understood and out if you have. We don’t 
appreciated, lynch here, At least,” he 


AfLeaning against the corner 
of the shrouded billiard-table, 
with the blinds down and this 
pale slip of a girl in deep 
mourning sitting in a basket- 
chair in the dim light, he 
began suddenly to realise the 
tragedy. 

“T’ve been too stunned till 
now to grasp what’s happened,” 
he said in a moment. “Our best 
friend gone, Miss Farmond!” 

He had said exactly the right 
thing now. 

“He certainly was mine!” 
she said, 

“And mine too. We may 
live to be a brace of Methuse- 
lahs, but I guess we'll never 
see his like again!” 

His odd phrase made her 
smile for a moment despite 
herself, It passed swiftly, and 
she said— 

“TI can’t believe it yet.” 

Again there was silenee, and 
then he said abruptly— 

“Tt’s little wonder you ean’t 
believe it! The thing isso ex- 
traordinary, It’s incredible! 
A man without an enemy in 
the werld—no robbery at- 
tempted — sitting in his own 
library—in just about the most 
peaceful and out-of-the-way 
county in Sootland—not a 
sound heard by anybody—not 
a reason that one can possibly 
imagine—and yet murdered!” 

“But it must have been a 
robber, surely !” 

“Why didn’t he rob some- 
thing, then?” 

“ But how else——?” 

“How indeed! You've not 


a suspicion of any ene yourself, 
Miss Farmond? Say it right 


corrected himself as he re- 
called the telegraph pests, “it 
hasn't been done yet.” 

“I can’t suspect any one!” 
she said earnestly. “I never 
met any one in my life that 
I could pessibly imagine doing 
sueh a thing!” 

“No,” he said, “I guess our 
experiences have been pretty 
different. I’ve met lots, but 
then there are none of those 
boys here. Who is there in 
this place?” 

He paused and stared into 
space. 

“Tt must have been a tramp 
—some one who doesn’t belong 
here!” 

“T was trying to think 
whether there are any lunatics 
about,” he said in a mement. 
“But there aren’t any.” 

There was silence fer some 
minutes. He was thinking; 
she never moved. Then he 
heard a sound, and, looking 
dewn, saw that she had her 
handkerchief in her hand, 
He had nearly bent over her 
before he remembered Sir Mal- 
colm, and at the recollection 
he said abruptly— 

“Well, I’ve disturbed you 
toe long. If I can do any- 
thing—anything whatever— 
you'll let me know, won't 
you?” 

“You are very very kind,” 
she murmured, and a note in 
her voice nearly made him 
forget the new baronet. In 
faet, he had to retire rather 
quickly to be sure of him- 
self. 

The efficiency of James 
Bisset was manifest at every 
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conjuncture. Businesslike and 
brisk, he appeared frem some- 
where as Cromarty reached 
the hall, and led him from 
the front regions to the butler’s 
sitting-room. 

“I will bring your lunch in 
@ moment, sir,” he murmured, 
and vanished briskly. 

The room leoked out on a 
courtyard at the back, and 
through the window Ned could 
see against the opposite build- 
ings the rain driving in clouds. 
In the court the wind was 
eddying, and beneath some 
door he could hear it drone 
insistently. Though the tough- 
est of men, he shivered a little 
and drew up a wicker chair 
close in front of the fire, 

“It’s inoredible!” he mur- 
mured, and as he stared at 
the flames this thought seemed 
to haunt him all the time. 
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Bisset laid the table and an- 


other hour passed. Ned ate a 
little lunch and then smoked 
and stared at the fire while 
the wind droned and blustered 
without ceasing, and occasion- 
ally a cross gust sent the rain- 
drops softly pattering on the 
panes. 

“I’m damned if I see a 
thing!” he suddenly exclaimed 
half aloud, and jumped to his 
feet. 

Before he had time to start 
for the door, Bisset’s myateri- 
ous efficiency was made mani- 
fest again. Precisely as he 
was wanted, he appeared, and 
this time it was olear that his 
own efforts had not been alto- 
gether fruitless. He had in 
fact an air of even greater 
complacency than usual. 

“T have arrived at certain 
conclusions, sir,” he announced, 


XIII, THE DEDUCTIVE PROCESS, 


Bisset laid on the table a 
sheet of note-paper. 

‘“‘ Here,” said he, “is a kin’ 
of bit sketch-plan of the 
library. Observing this plan 
attentively, sir,” he continued, 
“you will notice two crosses, 
marked A and B. A is where 
yon wee table was standing— 
no’ the place against the wall 
where it was standing this 
morning, but where it was 
standing before it was knocked 
over last night. B is where 
the corp was feund. You 
follow that, sir?” 

Ned nodded. 

“T follow,” said he. 

“Now, the principle in a’ 
these cases of crime and de- 


tection,” resumed the philoso- 
pher, assuming his lecturer's 
air, “is noticing such sma’ 
points of detail as escape the 
eye of the ordinar’ observer, 
taking full and _ accurate 
measurements, making a plan 
with the principal sites care- 
fully markit, and drawing, a8 
it were, logical conclusions. 
Applying this method now to 
the present instance, Mr Crom- 
arty, the first point to observe 
is that the room is twenty-six 
feet long, measured from the 
windie, which is a bit recessed 
or set back, as it were, to the 
other end of the apartment. 
Half of 26 is 13, and if you 
take the half-way line and 
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draw approximate perpendicu- 
lars to about where the table 
was standing and to as near 
as one can remember where 
the middle of the eorp roughly 
was lying, you get exactly six 
feet ten and five-eighth inches 
in both cases.” 

“An approximate perpen- 
dicular to roughly about these 
places gives this exact measure- 
ment?’’ repeated Cremarty 
gravely. “ Well, what next?” 

‘‘ Well, sir, I’ll not insist too 
much en the coincidence, but 
it seems to me vera remark- 
able. But the ‘two significant 
features of this case seem to 
me yon table being upset over 
by the windie and the corp 
being found over by the door,” 

‘‘You’re talking horse sense 
now,’ murmured Ned. 

‘Now, yon table was upset 
by Sir Reginald falling on it!” 
Ned looked at him keenly. 

“How do you know?” 

**Beoause ene of the legs 
was broken clean off!” 

‘* What, when we saw it this 
morning?” 

“We had none of us noticed 
it then, sir; but I’ve had a 
look at it since, and there’s one 
leg broken fair off at the top. 
The break was half in the 
socket, as it were, leaving a 
kind of spike, and if you stick 
that into the socket you can 
make the table look as good 
asnew. It’s all right, in fae’, 
until you try to move it, and 
then of course the leg just 
drops out.” 

“And it wasn’t like that 
yesterday ?” 

“I happened to move it 
myself not so long before Sir 
Reginald came into the room, 
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and that’s how I know for 
certain where it was standing 
and that it wasn’t broken. 
And yon wee light tables dinna 
lose their legs just with being 
cowped, supposing there was 
nothing else than that to 
smash them. No, sir, it was 
poor Sir Reginald falling on 
top of it that smashed yon 
leg.” 

“Then he was. certainly 
struck down near the window!” 

“Well, we'll see that in a 
minute. It’s no’ in reason, 
Mr Cromarty, to suppose he 
deliberately opened the windie 
to let his ain murderer in. 
And it’s a’ just stuff and non- 
sense to suggest Sir Reginald 
was sitting on a winter’s night 
—or next door to winter ony- 
how—with his windie wide 
open, I’m too well acquaint 
with his habits to believe that 
for @ minute. And it’s im- 
possible the man can have 
opened a snibbed windie and 
got in, with some one sitting 
in the room, and no alarm 
given. Soit’s perfectly certain 
the man must have come in 
at the door. That’s a fair 
deduction, is it not, sir?” 

Ned Cromarty frowned into 
space in silence, When he 
spoke it seemed to be as 
much to himself as to Bisset. 

“How did the window get 
unsnibbed? Everything beats 
me, but that beats me fairly.” 

‘Well, sir, Mr Rattar may 
no’ be just exac’ly as intellectual 
as me and you, but I think 
there’s maybe something in his 
idea it was done to put us off 
the scent.” 

‘Possibly —but it strikes 
me as a derned feeble dodge. 
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However, what's your next 
conclusion ? ” 

“‘My next conelusion is, sir, 
that Simon Rattar may not 
be so vera far wrong either 
abeut Sir Reginald hearing 
some one at the door and start- 
ing to see who it was. Then 
—bang !—the deer would sud- 
denly open, and afere he’d 
time to speak, the man had 
given him a bat on the heid 
that finished him.” 

“‘And where dees the table 
come in?” 

“Well, my explanation is 
just this, that Sir Reginald 
suspected something and toek 
the wee table as a kind of 
weapon.” 

‘*Rot!” said Ned ruthlessly. 
‘‘You think he left the fire- 
place and went round by the 
window to fetch such a useless 
weapon as that?” 

James Bisset was not easily 
damped. 

“That's only a possibility, 
sir. Excluding that, what 
must have happened? Tor 
that’s the way, Mr Cromarty, 
to get at the fac’s; you just 
exclude what’s not possible, 
and what remains is the trutb. 
If you’d read——” 

“Well, come on. 
your theery now?” 

“Just that Sir Reginald 
backed away from the door 
with the man after him, till 
he got te the table. And then 
down went him and the table 
together.” 

“And why didn’t he ory 
out or raise the alarm in some 
way while he was backing 
away?” 

“God, but that fits into my 
other deductions fine!” cried 
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Bisset. “I hadna thought of 
that. Just wait, sir, till you 
see how the case is going to 
hang together in a minute.” 

“ Bat how did Sir Reginald’s 
body come to be lying near 
the door?” 

The philosopher seemed to 
be inspired afresh. 

“The man clearly meant to 
take it away and hide it 
somewhere—that’ll be just it! 
And then he found it ower 
heavy and decided to leave it 
after all.” 

“ And whe was this man?” 

“That’s precisely where 
proper principles, Mr Cromarty, 
lead to a number of vera in- 
teresting and instructive dis- 
coveries, and I think ye’ll see, 
sir, that the noose is on the 
road to his neck already. I’ve 
not got the actual man, mind! 
In fae’ I’ve no idea who he is, 
but I can tell you a good few 
things about him—enough, in 
fac’, to make escape practically 
impossible. In the first place, 
he was ene well aequaint with 
the ways of the house. Is that 
not a fair deduction, sir?” 

“Sure!” said Ned, “I’ve 
put my bottom dollar on that 
already.” 

“He eame from inside this 
house and net outsideit. How 
long he'd been in the house, 
that I cannot say; but my own 
deductions are, he’d been in 
the house waiting for his 
ehance for a good while before 
the master heard him at yon 
door. Is that not a fair de- 


duetion too, sir?” 

““Tt’s possible,” said Ned, 
though not with great convic- 
tien. 

“And now here's a point 
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that accounts fer Sir Reginald 
giving no alarm—Sir Reginald 
knew the man and couldna 
believe he meant mischief!” 

Ned looked at him quickly 
and curiously. 

“Well?” said he, 

“Is that not a fair deduc- 
tien, Mr Cremarty?” 

“Seems te fill the bill.” 

“‘ And new, here’s a few per- 
sonal details. Yon man was a 
fair active strong man to have 
dealt with the master the 
way he did. But he was 
not strong enough te carry eff 
the corp like a saek of pota- 
toes. He was no’ a great 
muckle big giant, that’s to 
say. Aud finally, calculating 
frem the distance the body was 
from the door and the number 
of steps he would be likely to 
take te the door, and sae ar- 
riving at his stride and deduc- 
ing his height accordingly, he’d 
be as near as may be five feet 
nine inehes tall. Now, sir, me 
and you ought to get him with 
a’ that known!” 

Ned Cromarty looked at him 
with a ourious gleam in his 
eye. 

“What’s your own height, 
Bisset ?” he inquired. 

“ Five feet nine inches,” said 
the reasoner promptly, and 
then suddenly his mouth fell 
open but his voice ceased. 

“And now,” pursued Ned 
with a grimly humorous look, 
“oan you not think of a man 
just that height, pretty hefty 
but not a giant, who was cer- 
tainly in the house last night, 
who knew all the ways of it, 
and whe weuld never have 
been suspected by Sir Regi- 
nald of meaning mischief?” 
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“God!” exclaimed the unfor- 
tunate reasoner, “I’ve proved 
it was mysel’!” 

“Well, and what shall I do 
—astring you up now or hand 
you over to the police?” 

“But, Mr Cromarty — you 
don’t believe that’s right, 
surely ?” 

Tragio though the oceasion 
was, Ned eeuld not refrain 
from ene brief laugh. And 
then his face set hard again 
and he said— 

“No, Bisset, I do not believe 
it was you. Infact, I wouldn’t 
believe it was you if you’con- 
fessed to it. But I’d advise 
you not to go spreading your 
deductions abroad! Deduc- 
tion’s a game that wants a bit 
more practice than you or I 
have had.” 

It is possible that James 
Bisset had never looked quite 
so crestfallen in his life. 

“Then that’s all nonsense 
I’ve been talking, sir?” he 
said lugubriously. 

“No,” said Ned emphatically, 
“T’ll not say that either. 
You’ve brought out some good 
points: that broken table, the 
place the body was found, the 
possible reason why Sir Regi- 
nald gave no alarm—seems to 
me those have something te 
them. But what they mean 
—what to conclude—we're as 
far off that, Bisset, as ever!” 

The philosopher’s self-esteem 
was evidently returning as fast 
as it had gone, 

“Then you wouldn’t think 
there would be any harm, sir, 
in my continuing my investi- 
gations?” 

“On your present lines the 
only harm is likely to be to 
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yourself, Keep at it — but 
den’t hang yourself accident- 
ally. Aad let me knew if you 
discover anything else—mind 
that.” 

“T’ll mind on it, no fears, 
Mr Cromarty !” 

Ned left him with an expres- 
sion on his countenance which 
indicated that the deductive 
process had already been re- 
sumed. 

Till he arrived at his own 


door the laird of Stanesland 
was unconscious of a single 
incident of his drive home, 
All the way his eye stared 
straight into space. Some- 
times a gleam would light it 
for an instant, and then he 
would shake his head and the 
gleam would fade away. 

“T can see neither a damned 
head nor a damned tail to 
it!” he said to himself as he 
alighted. 


XIV. THE QUESTION OF MOTIVE, 


Two days later Mr Ison en- 
tered Mr Simon Rattar’s room 
and informed him that Mr 
Cromarty of Stanesland wished 
to see him on particular busi- 
ness. The lawyer was busy, 
and this interruption seemed 
for the moment distinctly un- 
welcome. Then he grunted. 

*‘ Show him in,” 

In the minute er two that 
passed before the laird’s en- 
trance, Simon seemed to be 
thinking intently, and finally 
to come to a decision which, 
to judge from his reception of 
his client, was on rather dif- 
ferent lines from his first 
thoughts when Mr Cromarty’s 
name was announced, To de- 
scribe Simon Rattar at any 
time as genial would be an 
exaggeration, but he showed 
his nearest approach to geni- 
ality as he bade his olient 
good-morning. 

“Sorry to interrupt you,’ 
said Ned, ‘‘ but I can’t get this 
business out of my head, night 
or day. Whether you want 
me or not, I’ve got to play a 
hand in this game; but it’s on 
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your side, Mr Rattar, and 
maybe I might be able to help 
@ little if I could get some- 
thing to go on.” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“TI quite understand. Glad 
to have your help, Mr Crom- 
arty. Dreadful affair. We're 
all trying to get to the bottom 
of it, I cam assure you.” 

“IT believe you,” said Ned. 
“There never was & man 
better worth avenging than 
Sir Reginald.” 

“Quite so,” said Simon 
briefly, his eyes fixed on the 
other’s face. 

“ Any fresh facts?” 

Simon drew a sheet of paper 
from his desk, 

“Superintendent Suther- 
land has given me a note of 
three—for what they are 
worth, discovered by the 
butler, The first is about 
that table. It seems a leg 
has been broken.” 

“Bisset told me that before 
I left the house.” 

“And thought it was an 
important fact, I suppose?” 

“What its importance is 
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it’s hard to say, but it’s a fact, 
and seems to me well worth 
noting.” 

“Tt is noted,” said the Pro- 
curator - Fiscal drily, “but I 
can’t see that it leads any- 
where.” 

“Bisset maintains it implies 
Sir Reginald fell ever it when 
he was struck down; and that 
seems to me pretty likely.” 

Simon shook his head. 

“How do we know Sir 
Reginald hadn’t broken it 
himself previously and then 
set it up against the wall— 
assuming it ever stood any- 
where else, which seems to 
want confirmation ?” 

“ A dashed thin suggestion!” 
said Ned, ‘However, what 
are the other discoveries ?” 

“The second is that one or 
two small fragments of dried 
mud were found under the 
edge of the curtain, and the 
third is that the hearth-brush 
was placed in an unusual 
position—according to Bisset.” 

‘“‘ And what are Bisset’s con- 
clusions?” 

“That the man, whoever he 
was, had brought mud into 
the room and then swept it 
up with the hearth-brush— 
these fragments being pieces 
that he had swept accident- 
ally under the curtain and 
so overlooked.” 

“Good for Bisset!” ex- 
claimed Ned. “He has got 
there this time, I do believe.” 

Simon smiled seeptically, 

“Sir Reginald was in the 
library in his walking boots 
that afternoon. Naturally he 
would leave mud, and quite 
likely he swept it up himself 
then; though the only evi- 
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dence of sweeping is Bisset’s 
statement about the brush. 
And what proof is that of 
anything? Does your hearth- 
brush always stay in the same 
position?” 

‘¢ Never noticed,” said Ned, 

“And I don’t believe any- 
bedy notices sufficiently closely 
to make their evidence on such 
a point worth a rap!” said 
Simon. 

“ A servant would.” 

“Well, Mr Cromarty, make 
the most of the hearth-brush 
then.” 

There seemed for an instant 
to be a defiant note in the 
Proeurator-Fiscal’s voice that 
made Ned glance at him 
sharply. But he saw nothing 
in his face but the same set 
and steady look, 

“* We’re on the same side in 
this racket, Mr Rattar,” said 
Ned. “I’m only trying to 
help—same as you.” 

Simon’s voice seemed now 
to have exactly the opposite 
note. For him, his tone of 
acquiescence was even eager. 

“Quite so; quite so, Mr 
Cromarty. We are acting 
together ; exactly.” 

‘“‘ That’s all the new evidence, 
then?” 

Simon nodded, and a few 
moments of silence followed. 

‘Tell me honestly,” de- 
manded Ned at last, “have 
you actually no clue at all? 
No suspicion of any kind? 
Haven’t you got on the track 
of any possible reason for the 
deed ?” 

*‘Reason?” repeated Simon, 
“ Now we come to business, 
Mr Cromarty. What's the 
motive? That’s the point,” 





60 
“Have yeu found one?” 
Simon looked judicially 
discreet. 


“At this moment all I can 
tell you is to answer the 
question, ‘Who benefits by 
Sir Reginald Cromarty’s 
death?’” 

‘““Well—who did? Seems 
to me every one who knew him 
suffered.” 

“Sentimentally, perhaps — 
bat not financially.” 

Ned looked at him in silenee, 
as if an entirely new point of 
view were dawning on his 
mind. But he compressed his 
lips and merely asked— 

“Well?” 

“To begin with, nothing 
was stolen from the house. 
Therefore ne outside thief or 
burglar gained anything. I 
may add also that the pelice 
have made inquiries through- 
out the whele county, and no 
bad characters are knewn to 
be in the place. Therefore 
there is ne ground fer sup- 
posing the deed was the work 
of a rebber, and, to my mind, 
no evidence werth considering 
to support that view. The 
only people that gained any- 
thing, Mr Cromarty, are those 
who will benefit under Sir 
Reginald’s will.” 

Cromarty’s expression did 
not change again. This was 
evidently the new point of 
view. 

Simon opened a drawer 
and took from it a doou- 
ment. 

“In the ordinary course of 
events Sir MReginald’s will 


would not be known till after 
his funeral to-merrow, but if 
I may regard this conversation 
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as confidential, I can tell you 
the principal facts se far as 
they affect this case,” 

“TI don’t want yeu te do 
anything you shouldn't,” said 
Ned quickly, “If it’s not the 
preper game to read the will 
now, don’t.” 

But Silent Simen seemed 
determined to oblige this 
morning. 

“It is a mere matter of 
form delaying till to-morrew, 
and I shall not read it now— 
merely tell you the pertinent 
facts briefly.” 

“Fire away, then. The 
Lord knows I want te learn 
every derned pertinent fact— 
want to, badly!” 

“In the first place,” the 
lawyer began, “Lady Crom- 
arty is life-rented in the 
mansion and property, less 
certain sums to be paid to 
ether people, which I am 
coming to. She therefore lost 
her husband and a certain 
amount of income, and gained 
nothing that we know of.” 

“That's a cold-blooded way 
of putting it,” said Ned with 
something like a shiver. 
“However, what next?” 

“Sir Malcolm gets £1000 
a year to support him during 
the lifetime of Lady Crom- 
arty, and afterwards falls 
heir to the whole estate, 
He therefore gains a baro- 
netoy and £1000 a year im- 
mediately, and the estate is 
brought a stage nearer him. 
Mies Farmond gets a legacy 
of £2000. She therefore gains 
£2000.” 

“Not that she'll need it,” 
said Ned quickly, ‘That item 
doesn’t count.” 
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Simon looked at him curi- tioned in the will oredit for 
ously. perhaps having committed the 


“Why not?” he inquired. 

Ned hesitated a moment, 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
said anything,” he said, “ but 
this conversation is confi- 
dential, and anyhow the fact 
will be known soon enough 
now, I guess, She is engaged 
to Sir Malcolm,” 

Fer a moment Simon con- 
tinued to look at him very 
hard. Then he merely said— 

“Indeed ?” 

“Of course you won't repeat 
this till they care to make 
it known themselves. I told 
you so that you'd see that a 
legacy of £2000 wouldn’t count 
much, It only means an in- 
come of—what?” 

“£100 at five per cent; £80 
at four.” 

“Well, that will be neither 
here nor there now.” 

Again Simon stared in 
silence for a moment, but 
rather through than at his 
visitor, it seemed. Then he 
glanced down at the document 
again. 

“James Bisset gets a legaey 
ef £300. There are a few 
smaller legacies to servants, 
but the only two that might 
have affected this case do not 
actually do se. One is John 
Robertson, Sir Reginald’s 
chauffeur, but on the night 
of the crime he was away from 
heme and an alibi can be 


established till two in the 
morning. The other is Donald 
Mackay, the gardener, but he 
is an old man and was in bed 
with rheumatism that night.” 

“T see,” observed Ned, “ you 
are giving everybody men- 


murder, suppesing it was 
physically possible?” 

“T am answering the ques- 
tion— Who that could conceiv- 
ably have committed it, had 
a motive for doing so? And 
also, What was that motive?” 

“Ts that the whole list of 
them?” 

Mr Rattar glanced at the 
will again. 

“Sir Reginald has cancelled 
your own debt of £1200, Mr 
Cromarty.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ned, 
and for a moment could say 
mo more. Then he said in a 
low voice, ‘‘ It’s up to me more 
than ever!” 

“That is the full list of 
persons within the vicinity two 
nights ago who gain by Sir 
Reginald’s death,” said Simon 
in a dry voice, as he put away 
the will. 

“Ineluding me?” said Ned. 
“Well, all I’ve got to say is 
this, Mr Rattar, that my plain 
common-sense tells me that 
those are no motives at all, 
For who knew what they 
stoed to gain by this will? 
Or that they stood to gain 
any blessed thing at all? I 
hadn’t the foggiest notion Sir 
Reginald meant te cance) that 
debt!” 

‘You may net have knewn,” 
said Simon, still very drily, 
“and it is quite possible that 
Bisset may not have known 
of his legacy. Though, on the 
other hand, it is likely enough 
that Sir Reginald mentioned 
the fact that he would be 
remembered. But Lady Crom- 
arty presumably knew his 
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arrangements. And it is most 
unlikely that he should have 
said nothing to his heir about 
his intention to make him 
an adequate allowance if he 
came into the title and Lady 
Cromarty was still alive and 
life-rented in the place, Also, 
it is highly probable that 
either Sir Reginald or Lady 
Cromarty told Miss Farmond 
that some provision would be 
made for her.” 

Ned Cromarty said nothing 
for a few moments, but he 
seemed to be thinking very 
hard. Then he rose from his 
chair and remarked— 

“Well, I guess this has all 
got to be thought over.” 

He moved slowly to the 
door, while Simon gazed 
silently into space. His hand 
was on the handle when the 


lawyer turned in his chair 
and asked— 

“Why was nothing said 
about Sir Malcolm’s engage- 
ment to Miss Farmend?” 

“Well,” said Ned, “the 
whole thing is no business of 
mine, but Sir Reginald had 
pretty big ideas in some ways, 
and probably one of them 
was connected with his heir’s 
marriage,” 

“A clandestine engagement, 
then ?” 

Ned Cromarty seemed to 
dislike the term. 

“Tt’s none of my business,” 
he said shortly. ‘There was 
no blame on any one, anyhew; 
and mind you, this is abso- 
lutely confidential.” 

The door closed behind him, 
and Simon was left still ap- 
parently thinking. 


(To be continued.) 
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A COMPANY OF TANKS. 


BY MAJOR W. H. L. WATSON, D.S,.0O., D.C.M., 
Author of ‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.’ 


CHAPTER V.—THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULLECOURT. 


(May 3, 1917.) 


WHEN the First Battle of 
Bullecourt had been fought in 
the office as well as in the field, 
when all the returns and re- 
ports had been forwarded to 
the next higher authority, and 
all the wise questions from the 
highest authority had been an- 
swered yet more wisely, we 
obtained lorries and made 
holiday in Amiens. 

It was my first visit, and I 
decided whenever possible to 
return. It rained, but nobody 
minded. We lunched well at 
the Restaurant des Huitres 
in the Street of the Naked 
Eunuchs. It was a most pleas- 
ant tavern—two dainty yellow- 
papered rooms over & mean 
shop. The girls who waited on 
us were decorative and amus- 
ing, the cooking was magnifi- 
cent, and the Chambertin was 
satisfying. Coming from the 
desolate country we ceuld not 
want more. We tarried as 
long as decorum allewed, and 
then went out reluctantly into 
the rain toshop. We bought 
immense quantities of fresh 
vegetables—cauliflowers, Brus- 
sels sprouts, new potatoes, and 
a huge box of apples, also a 
large “‘ paté de canard,” as re- 
commended by Madame de 
Sévigné. A shampoo enabled 
us to consume chocolate and 
cakes, We put our last pack- 


ages in the car and drove back 
in the evening. 

At Behagnies we made our- 
selves comfortable, now that 
the strain was removed of pre- 
paring against time for a 
battle. Our tents mysteriously 
increased and multiplied. Odd 
tarpaulins were fashioned into 
what were officially termed 
‘‘temporary structures.” My 
orderly-room was cramped. I 
gave a willing officer the loan 
of a lorry, and in the morning 
I found an elaborate canvas 
cottage “busting inte blooth ” 
under the maternal solicitude 
of my orderly-reem sergeant. 
The piano, which for several 
days was ten miles nearer the 
line than any other piano in the 
district, was rarely silent in 
the evenings. Only a 6-inch 
gun, two hundred yards from 
the camp, interrupted our rest 
and broke some of our glasses. 
It was fine healthful country 


eof downs and rough pasture. 


We commandeered horses from 
the troop of Glasgow Yeo- 
manry, whom we had obtained 
to cover our tracks, and spent 
the afternoons cantering gaily. 
Once I went out with the 
colonel, who was riding the 
famous horse that had been 
with him through Gallipoli, 
but toride with an international 
polo-player has its disadvan- 
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arrangements. And it is most 
unlikely that he should have 
said nothing to his heir about 
his intention to make him 
an adequate allowance if he 
came into the title and Lady 
Cromarty was still alive and 
life-rented in the place, Also, 
it is highly probable that 
either Sir Reginald or Lady 
Cromarty told Miss Farmond 
that some provision would be 
made for her.” 

Ned Cromarty said nothing 
for a few moments, but he 
seemed to be thinking very 
hard. Then he rose from his 
chair and remarked— 

“Well, I guess this has all 
got to be thought over.” 

He moved slowly to the 
door, while Simon gazed 
silently into space. His hand 
was on the handle when the 
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lawyer turned in his chair 
and asked— 

“Why was nothing said 
about Sir Malcolm’s engago- 
ment to Miss Farmend?” 

“Well,” said Ned, “the 
whole thing is no business of 
mine, but Sir Reginald had 
pretty big ideas in some ways, 
and probably one of them 
was connected with his heir’s 
marriage,” 

“A clandestine engagement, 
then ?” 

Ned Cromarty seemed to 
dislike the term. 

“Tt’s none of my business,” 
he said shortly. ‘There was 
no blame on any one, anyhew; 
and mind you, this is abso- 
lutely confidential.” 

The door closed behind him, 
and Simon was left still ap- 
parently thinking. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULLECOURT. 


(May 3, 1917.) 


WHEN the First Battle of 
Bullecourt had been fought in 
the office as well as in the field, 
when all the returns and re- 
ports had been forwarded to 
the next higher authority, and 
all the wise questions from the 
highest authority had been an- 
swered yet more wisely, we 
obtained lorries and made 
holiday in Amiens. 

It was my first visit, and I 
decided whenever possible to 
return. It rained, but nobody 
minded. We lunched well at 
the Restaurant des Huitres 
in the Street of the Naked 
Eunuchs. It was a most pleas- 
ant tavern—two dainty yellow- 
papered rooms over & mean 
shop. The girls who waited on 
us were decorative and amus- 
ing, the cooking was magnifi- 
cent, and the Chambertin was 
satisfying. Coming from the 
desolate country we ceuld not 
want more. We tarried as 
long as decorum allewed, and 
then went out reluctantly into 
the rain toshop. We bought 
immense quantities of fresh 
vegetables—cauliflowers, Brus- 
sels sprouts, new potatoes, and 
a huge box of apples, also a 
large ‘‘ paté de canard,” as re- 
commended by Madame de 
Sévigné. A shampoo enabled 
us to consume chocolate and 
cakes, We put our last pack- 


ages in the car and drove back 
in the evening. 

At Behagnies we made our- 
selves comfortable, now that 
the strain was removed of pre- 
paring against time for a 
battle. Our tents mysteriously 
increased and multiplied. Odd 
tarpaulins were fashioned into 
what were Officially termed 
‘‘temporary structures.” My 
orderly-room was cramped. I 
gave a willing officer the loan 
of a lorry, and in the morning 
I found an elaborate canvas 
cottage ‘busting inte blooth ” 
under the maternal solicitude 
of my orderly-roem sergeant. 
The piano, which for several 
days was ten miles nearer the 
line than any other piano in the 
district, was rarely silent in 
the evenings. Only a 6-inch 
gun, two hundred yards from 
the camp, interrupted our rest 
and broke some of our glasses. 
It was fine healthful country 


eof downs and rough pasture. 


We commandeered horses from 
the troop of Glasgow Yeo- 
manry, whom we had obtained 
to cover our tracks, and spent 
the afternoons cantering gaily. 
Once I went out with the 
colonel, who was riding the 
famous horse that had been 
with him through Gallipoli, 
but toride with an international 
polo-player has its disadvan- 
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tages. Luckily, my old troop- 
horse was sure-footed enough, 
and if left to his own devices 
even clambered round the big 
crater in the middle of Mory. 

A few days after the first 
battle, ‘‘Roc”! Ward’s com- 
pany detrained at Achiet-le- 
Grand and trekked to Behag- 
nies. They came from the 
Canadians at Vimy Ridge, and 
were full of their praises, The 
Canadians left nothing to 
chance. Trial “ barrages ” were 
put down, carefully watched 
and “thickened up” where 
nesessary. Every possible plan, 
device, or scheme was tried— 
every possible preparation was 
made. The success of the at- 
tack was inevitable, and the 
Germans, whose aeroplanes had 
been busy enough, found their 
way to the cages without 
trouble, happy to have eseaped. 

“Roc” Ward’s company, 
filled with the unstinted rations 
of the Canadians, who had 
thought nothing of giving 
them a few extra sheep, were 
gallant but unsuccessful. The 
ground was impossible and the 
tanks ‘‘ditched.” They were 
dug out, hauled out, pulled 
out, one way or another under 
a cruel shelling, but they never 
came inte the battle. It was 
naturally a keen disappoint- 
ment te Ward, and he and his 
company at Behagnies were 
spoiling fer a fight. 

The third company of the 
battalien under Haskett Smith 
had been fighting in frent of 
Arras with great dash and 
astonishingly few casualties, 
“No. 10” was a lucky com- 
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pany, and deserved its luek, 


until the end of the war. In 
sections and in pairs the tanks 
had helped the infantry day 
after day. At Telegraph Hill 
they had cleared the way, and 
again near Heninel. The com- 
pany was now resting at Boiry, 
and we drove over to see Has- 
kett Smith and congratulate 
him on his many little victories, 

It will be remembered that 
there were two phases to the 
Battle ef Arras. In the first 
phase we gained success after 
success. The enemy wavered 
and fell back. At Lens he 
retired without eause. Then 
his resistance began to stiffen, 
and we were fought to a 
standstill. Men and guns 
were brought by the enemy 
from other parts of the front, 
and the German line beeame 
almost as strong as it had 
been before the battle, while 
we were naturally handicapped 
by the difficulty of bringing 
up ammunition and supplies 
over two trench systems and 
a battlefield. In the second 
phase we attacked to keep 
the Germans busy, while the 
French hammered away with- 
out much success away to the 
seuth. This second phase was 
infinitely the deadlier. We 
made little headway, and our 
casualties were high. We had 
not yet begun our big attack 
of the year. We were losing 
time and losing men. 

The left flank of the German 
Armies engaged rested on the 
Hindenburg Line, As the 
Germans retired, their left 
flank withdrew dewn the 





1 Major R. 0. C. Ward, D.8.0., killed at Trescaut in November while lead- 
ing his tanks forward. 
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Hindenburg Line, until, at the 
end of April, it rested on the 
Hindenburg Line at Fontaine- 


yewsag- 





‘Croisilles 


St Leger 


Ward's company and mine 
were concerned with the 
“elbow” from Chérisy to 
Bullecourt. Ward's company 
was detailed to renew the 
attack on Bullecourt, and a 
section of mine under Haigh 
was allotted to the division 
who were planning to attack 
Fontaine itself. At first it 
was decided to oclear the 


Hindenburg Line in front of 
Fontaine by a _ preliminary 


operation, but the picture 
of two lone tanks working 
down the trenches in full 
view of German gunners on 
higher ground did not appeal 
to the colonel, and nothing 
came of it. The grand attack, 
the Second Battle of Bullecourt, 
was scheduled for May 3rd. 

On the 29th April Cooper 
and I went reconnoitring. It 
was a blazing hot day, with 
just enough wind. First we 
drove to St Leger—a pleasant 
half-ruined village, surrounded 
by German horse lines under 
the trees, where the Glasgow 
Yeomanry had been badly 
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lez-Croisilles. West of Fon- 
taine the Hindenburg Line was 
ours, and east of it German, 







eEcoust 





eNoreuil 


shelled in the days before the 
first battle, when ‘we were 
attacking Croisilles and 
Eooust. We visited Haigh’s 
section, who had come up over- 
night from Behagnies,—they 
were snugly hidden under the 
railway embankment, — then, 
putting on our war-paint, we 
strolled up the hill to. the 
right. It was most open war- 
fare for the guns, They were 
drawn up on the reverse side 
of the hill, with no particular 
protection. Most of them were 
firing. The gun crews who 
were not on duty were sitting 
in the sun smoking or kicking 
a football about. 

Further back our big guns 
were carrying out a sustained 
bombardment, and in the 
course of it experimenting 
with “artillery crashes,” at 
that time a comparatively 
new form of “frightfulness.” 
There is some particular point, 
an emplacement, or perhaps 
an observation post, which you 
want to destroy utterly and 
without question, Instead of 

E 
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shelling it for a morning with 
one or two guns, you concen- 
trate on it every gun and 
howitzer that will bear, and 
carefally arrange the timing, 
so that all the shells arrive 
together. It is extravagant 
but effective—like loosing off 
a ship’s broadside. The noise 
of the shells as they come 
all together through the air, 
whining and grumbling loudly 
and more loudly, is wonder- 
fully exhilarating. We em- 
ployed the “artillery crash” 
in the Loos Salient with the 
16th Division during the 
summer of ’16, but we had 
not too many shells then. 

The Germans were firing 
little and blindly as we struck 
across to the Hindenburg Line, 
having planned to walk along- 
side it, as far as we might, 
down towards Fontaine. e 
enemy, however, suddenly con- 
ceived a violent dislike to 
their old trenches and 
some batteries near. So we 
dropped first into a shell-hole, 
and then, jumping into the 
trench, found a most excellent 
concrete machine-gun emplace- 
ment; where we sat all at our 
ease and smoked, praising the 
careful ingenuity of the Ger- 
man engineer. 

We saw much from a dis- 
tance, but little near, and re- 
turned along the upper road 
by Mory Gopse. 

Cooper and I made another 
expedition on the 30th, driving 
to Heninel and walking up the 
further side of the Hinden- 
burg Line. We pushed for- 
ward to the ridge above 
Chérisy and Fontaine, but we 
could see little of the enemy 
lines on account of the con- 


vexity of the slepe, Gunner 
officers were running about like 
ants searching for positions and 
ebservation posts, 

On the way back to the oar 
we were resting and looking at 
our maps when we saw a 
characteristic example of the 
iren nerves of the average 
soldier. A limbered waggon 
was coming along a rough 
track when a small shell burst 
on the bank a few yards behind 
the waggon. Neither the horses 
nor the drivers turned a hair, 
Not the slightest interest was 
taken in the shell. It might 
never have burst. 

On the night of the first of 
May Haigh’s section moved 
forward from St Leger. The 
night had its incidents. Maoc’s 
baggage rolled on to the ex- 
haust-pipe and caught fire,— 
it was quickly put out and no 
harm done, except to the 
baggage. The tanks stealthily 
erossed the Hindenburg Line 
by an old road and orept to 
the cover of a bank. Close 
by was a large clump of 
“stink” bombs, Very lights, 
and similar ammunition. Just 
as the first tanks were passing 
a shell exploded the dump. It 
was a magnificent display of 
deadly fireworks, and the 
enemy, as usual, continued to 
shell the blaze. There is no 
spot on earth quite so un- 
pleasant as the edge of an 
exploding dump. Boxes of 
bombs were hurtling through 
the air and exploding as 
they fell. Very lights were 
streaming away in all direo- 
tions. “Stink” bombs and 
gas bombs gave out poisonous 
fumes. Every minute or two 
a shell dropping close added to 
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the uproar and destruction, 
With great coolness and skill 
the crews, led and inspired by 
Haigh, brought their tanks past 
the dump without a casualty. 

Maoc’s tank had been delayed 
by the burning of his kit. 
When he arrived en the scene 
the pandemonium had died 
down, and the great noisy 
bonfire was just smouldering. 
Mac’s tank came carefully 
past, when suddenly there 
was a loud crackling report. 
A box of bombs had exploded 
under one of the tracks and 
broken it. There was nothing 
to be done except send post- 
haste for seme new plates and 
wait for the dawn. 

When, on the afternoon of 
the 2nd, the colonel and I went 
up to see Haigh, the mechanics 
were justcompleting their work, 
and Mac’s tank was ready for 
the battle a few hours after 
the plates had arrived. 

Ward had moved his tanks 
forward to Mory Copse, where 
we had hidden ourselves before 
the trek through the blizzard 
to the valley abeve Noreuil. 
He was to work with the 
division detailed to attack the 
stronghold of Bullecourt. The 
front of the grand attacks had 
widened. On the 3rd of May 
the British armies would take 
the offensive from east of 
Ballecourt to distant regions 
north of the Scarpe. This 
time the Australians were 
without tanks. 

I had given Haigh a free 
hand to arrange what he 


would with the brigade to 
which he was attached, and, 
not wishing to interfere with 
his little command, I deter- 
mined to remain at Behagnics 
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until the battle was well under 
way, and content myself with 
a scrutiny of his plans. 

It was agreed that his section 
should “mother” the infan- 
try, who were attacking down 
the Hindenburg Line, by ad- 
vancing alongside the trenches 
and clearing up centres of too 
obstinate resistance. I endea- 
voured to make it quite clear 
to the divisional commander 
that no very great help eeuld 
be expected from a few tanks 
operating over ground breken 
up by a network of deep and 
wide trenches, 

At 3.45 am. the barrage 
weke me. I might perhaps 
have described the tense 
silence before the first gun 
spoke, and the mingled feel- 
ings of awe, horror, and 
anxiety that troubled me; 
but my action in this battle 
was essentially unberoio. 
Knowing that I sheuld not 
receive any report for at least 
an hour, I cursed the guns 
in the neighbourhood, turned 
over and went to sleep. 

The first messages began to 
arrive about 5.30 am. All 
the tanks had started to time. 
There was an interval, and 
then real news dribbled in. 
The Australians had taken 
their first objective—the front 
trench of the Hindenburg 
system. We had entered the 
trenches west of Bullecourt. 
Seon aeroplane reports were 
being wired threugh from the 
army. A tank was seen here 
in action; another tank was 
there immobile. Twe tanks 
had reached such - and - sueh 
a point. With what tremu- 
lous excitement the mothers 
and fathers and wives of the 
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crews would have seized and 
smoothed out these flimsy 
scraps of pink paper! “Tank 
in flames at L. 6.4.5.4.” That 
might be Jimmy’s tank. No, 
it must be David's! Pray 
God the airman has made a 
mistake! We, who had set 
the stage, had only to wateh 
the play. We could not in- 
terfere. Report after report 
came in, and gradually we 
began, from one source or an- 
other, to build up a picture of 
the battle. 

The division attacking 
Bullecourt could not get on. 
Furious messages came back 
from Ward. His tanks were 
out in front, but the infantry 
“gould not follow.” His tanks 
were working up and down 
the trenches on either side of 
Bullecourt, Onetankhad found 
the Australiansand wasfighting 
with them. Tanks went on, re- 
turned, and went forward again 
with consummate gallantry, 
buat the infantry could not get 
forward, They would advance 
a little way and then, swept 
by machine-gun fire, they would 
dig in or even go back, 

One of his officers, com- 
monly known as ‘ Daddy,” 
was sent back in Ward’s oar. 
‘‘ Daddy” was dirty, unshorn, 
and covered with gore from 
two or three wounds. He 
was offered breakfast or a 
whisky-and-soda, and having 
chosen both, told us how he 
had found himself in front of 
the infantry, how the majority 
of his crew had been wounded 
by armour-piercing bullets, 
how finally his tank had been 
disabled and evacuated by the 
erew, while he covered their 
withdrawal witha machine-gun. 
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These armour-piercing bul- 
lets caused many casualties 
that day. We were still using 
the old Mark I. Tank, which 
had fought on the Somme, and 
the armour was not sufficiently 
proof, 

Bullecourt remained un- 
taken, though the Australians 
clung desperately to the 
trenches they had won. The 
British infantry returned to 
the railway embankment. The 
attack had not been brilliant, 
It required another division 
to reach the outskirts of the 
village, but the division which 
failed on the 3rd of May be- 
came a brilliant shock-division 
under other circumstances, just 
as “Harper's Duds” became the 
moat famous division in France, 

Ward's company was lucky, 
Several of his tanks “ went 
over” twice, one with a second 
crew after all the men of the 
first crew had been killed or 
wounded. The majority of his 
tanks rallied, and only one, 
the tank which had fought 
with the Australians, could 
not be accounted for when 
Ward, wrathfual but undis- 
mayed, returned to battalion 
headquarters at Behagnies. 

Meanwhile little news had 
come from Haigh. Twice I 
motored over to the head- 
quarters of the division with 
which his tanks were operat- 
ing, but on each cccasion I 
heard almost nothing. The 
attack was still in progress. 
The situation was not clear. 
The air reports gave us scant 
help, for the airmen, unaccus- 
tomed to work with tanks, 
were optimistic beyond our 
wildest dreams, and reported 
tanks where no tank could 
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possibly have been. I had 
given such careful orders to 
my tank commanders not to 
get ahead of the infantry, that 
with the best wish in the 
world I really could not be- 
lieve a report which located 
a tank two miles within the 
German lines. J 

At last I drove up to see 
Haigh. I remember the run 
vividly, because four 9:2 in, 
howitzers in position fifty 
yards off the road elected to 
fire a salvo over my head as 
I passed, and at the same 
moment an ambulance and a 
D.R. came reund the corner 
in front of us together. Organ, 
my driver—I had hired his 
car at Oxford in more peace- 
ful days—was, as always, quite 
undisturbed, and by luck or 
skill we slipped through. I left 
the car by the dressing station 
outside the ruins of Heninel, 
which the enemy were shelling 
stolidly, and walked forward. 

A few yards from Haigh’s 
dug-out was a field-battery 
which the enemy were doing 
their best to destroy. Their 
“best” was a “dud” as I 
passed, and I slipped down, 
cheerfully enough, into the 
gloom. Haigh was away at 
Brigade Headquarters, but I 
gathered the news of the day 
from Head, whose tank had 
not been engaged. 

The tanks had left the 
neighbourhood of the de- 
stroyed dump well up to time. 
It had been a pitch - black 
night at first, and the tank 
commanders, despite continual 
and deadly machine-gun fire 
and some shelling, had been 
compelled to lead their tanks 
on foot. They had discovered 


the going to be appalling, as, 
indeed, they had anticipated 
from their reconnaissances. 

When the barrage came 
down, Maoc’s tank was in posi- 
tion one hundred and fifty 
yards from it. The enemy 
replied at once, and so con- 
centrated was their fire that 
it seemed the tank could not 
survive. Twice large shells 
burst just beside the tank, 
shaking it and almost stun- 
ning the crew, but by luck and 
good driving the tank escaped. 

The tank moved along the 
trench in front of our infantry, 
firing drum after drum at the 
enemy, who exposed them- 
selves fearlessly, and threw 
bombs at the tank in a wild 
effort to destroy it. The gun- 
ners in the tank were only 
too willing to risk the bombs 
as long as they were presented 
with such excellent targets. 

Mac was driving himself, 
for his driver fell sick soon 
after they had started. The 
strain and the atmosphere 
were too much for his stom- 
ach. You cannot both drive 
and vomit. 

The tank continued to kill 
steadily, and our infantry, who 
had been behind it at the 
start, were bombing labori- 
ously down the trenches, 
Suddenly the tank came to a 
broad trench running at right 
angles to the main Hinden- 
burg Line. The tank hesitated 
for a moment. That moment 
a brave German seized to fire 
a trench-mortar point-blank. 
He was killed a second later, 
but the bomb exploded against 
the track and broke it. The 
tank was completely disabled. 
It was obviously impossible to 
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repair the track in the middle 
of a trench full of Germans. 

The crew continued to kill 
frem the tank, until our in- 
fantry arrived, and then, taking 
with them their guns and their 
ammunition, they dropped 
down into the trench to aid 
the infantry. One man of 
them was killed and another 
mortally wounded. The in- 
fantry officer in command re- 
fused their assistance and 
ordered them back, thinking, 
perhaps, that they had fought 
enough, They returned wearily 
to their headquarters without 
further loss, but by the time 
I had arrived, Mac had gone 
out again to see if the attack 
had progressed sufficiently to 
allow him to repair his tank. 
He came in later disappointed. 
The fight was still raging 
round his tank. The German 
who fired the trench-mortar 
had done better than he knew. 
The disabled tank was the limit 
of our success for the day. 

The seeond tank was un- 
lucky ; it set out in the dark- 
ness, and, reaching its appointed 
place by “zero,” plunged for- 
ward after the barrage. The 
tank reached the first German 
trench. None of our infantry 
wasin sight. The ground was 
so broken and the light so dim 
that the tank commander 
thought he might have over- 
shot his mark. Perhaps the 
infantry were being held up 
behind him. He turned back 
to look for them, and met them 
advaneing slowly. He swung 
again, but in the deceptive 
light the driver made a mis- 
take, and the tank slipped 
sideways into a trench at an 
impossible angle. Most tanks 
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can climb out of most trenches, 
but even a tank has its limita. 
tions. If a tank slips side- 
ways into a certain size of 
trench at a eertain angle, it 
cannot pull itself out unless 
it possesses certain devices 
which this Mark I. lacked, 
The tank was firmly stuck 
and took no part in the day’s 
fighting. 

The third tank ran into the 
thick of the battle, escaping 
by a succession of miracles the 
accurate fire of the German 
gunners. It crashed into the 
enemy, whe were picked 
troops, and slaughtered them. 
The Germans showed no fear 
of it. They stood up to it, 
threw bombs and fired long 
bursts at it from their machine- 
guns. They had been issued 
with armour-piercing bullets, 
and the erew found to their 
dismay that the armour was 
not preof against them. Both 
gunners in one sponson were 
hit, The corporal of the tank 
dragged them out of the way 
—no easy matter in a tank— 
and manned the gun until he 
in his turn was wounded. 
Another gunner was wounded, 
and then another. With the 
reduced crew and the tank 
encumbered by the wounded, 
the tank was practically out 
of action. The tank com- 
mander broke off the fight 
and set out back. 

While I was receiving these 
reports in the dug-out, Haigh 
had returned from brigade 
headquarters. The news was 
not good. The infantry could 
make little or no impression 
on the enemy defenees. When 
attacking troops are reduced 
to bombing down a trench, the 
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attack is as good as over, and 
our attack had by now de- 
generated into a number of 
bombing duels in which the 
picked German troeps, who 
were holding this portion of 
their beloved Hindenburg Line, 
equalled and often excelled our 
men. 

Wretched Head, whose tank 
was in reserve, was waiting 
most miserably to know 
whether he would be called 
upon to start out alone and 
retrieve the battle. It would 
have been a desperate and fool- 
hardy undertaking fer one 
tank to attack in broad day- 
light, and I instructed Haigh 
strongly to urge this view. 
Luckily the brigade comman- 
der had never admired tanks, 
and now that his attack had 
failed, he distrusted them. 
Head’s tank was not used that 
day. 

The Germans were still try- 
ing to silence that plucky 
battery above the dug-out. So, 
praising the skill and labour 
of the enemy, I crawled along 
the gallery, which runs the 
length of the Hindenburg Line, 
and came out inte the open be- 
yond the danger area. 

I found my oar intact, for 
my driver, in a proper spirit of 
respect for Government pro- 
perty, had moved to the shelter 
of a bank. The road was full 
of “ walking wounded.” I had 
the privilege of giving two 
officers a lift in my car. They 
belonged to battalions which 
had attacked north of Fontaine. 
At first, they told me, the 
attack went well, but appar- 
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ently the enemy had retired to 
counter-attack the more effec- 
tively. Their battalions, dim- 
inished and disorganised by 
the time they had reached 
their first objective, were over- 
whelmed and sent reeling back 
with very heavy casualties to 
the trenches they had left at 
“zero.” 

Without doubt the grand 
attack of the third of May 
was a oostly failure. North 
of Chérisy we advanced a 
little, but later we were com- 
pelled to withdraw, The Aus- 
tralians had entered the Hin- 
denburg Line, and there they 
remained with a magnificent 
obstinacy which it is difficult 
to match in all the records of 
the war. Whether our attack, 
in spite of its failure, was suc- 
cessful in occupying the atten- 
tion of Germans, who might 
otherwise have been assisting 
their comrades elsewhere in 
holding up the French, is a 
question which a humble com- 
pany commander would not 
dare to answer. 

The tanks had done their 
part. It was not the fault of 
Ward’s gallant company that 
Bullecourt remained inviolate, 
His tanks did all that it was 
pessible to do. At Fontaine, 
Haigh’s section killed more 
than their share of Germans, 
We were satisfied that we had 
shown our usefulness, We 
prayed new with all our hearts 
that in the big battle of the 
summer we might be sent for- 
ward in mass on good ground 
in improved tanks after fur- 
ther training. 


(To be continued.) 
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AmonG the many distino- 
tions conferred by life upon 
Captain John Raunoce, not 
the least in its import was 
this, that he was oftener 
referred to by the name of a 
ship than by that which he 
held as part of his birthright. 
He was entered in the ‘Ship- 
ping Register’ as “John 
Raunce, master-mariner,” his 
service with the China clip- 
pers beginning with the Fear- 
nought and passing on to the 
Raleigh, the Centurion, and 
the Mandarin; but on ship- 
board, in the haunts of sailor- 
men ashore, and in the 
throbbing streets of home 
and foreign ports it was “Old 
Fearnought ” they called him. 
And the name singled him out 
from the ruck, ranked as a 
decoration. For it was the 
Fearnought that subjected his 
seamanship to its first supreme 
test, in alliance with the winds 
of three great oceans tried his 
endurance, his heart, his craft, 
and having proved him, gave 
him a place of pride among 
the record-breaking lords of 
the sea and the honour of 
being “called out of his 
name.” Even when he sur- 
rendered his command of the 
famous old olipper he carried 
the title with him, and so 
strong was the bond between 
the man and theship that when 
in’ the fulness of time the 
Fearnought was condemned as 
obsolete, he grieved for her 
almost as deeply as on that 
other day when he came home 


to find his wife’s chair vacant 
and a newly mounded grave 
among the hills of his own 
Lake Country. ‘“ What d’ye 
think they’ve done, Kennedy ?” 
he boomed to the mate as he 
hurried aboard the Raleigh. 
“They’ve sold the old Fear- 
nought. And her as good as 
the best of them yet. She’s 
had her day and’s done for. 
That’s what they say. The 
short-sighted fools. A ship 
like that is never done for till 
she’s sunk or wrecked. And 
now, I reckon some swab with- 
out a soul ‘ll out her masts 
down and turn her into a 
filthy coal-hulk. It’s a dam- 
nable shame.” 

There, after a little more 
rumbling, the outburst ended. 
In the fate of his old ship he 
discerned no pointing finger, 
nothing that touched his own 
future. For John Raunee, like 
all strong men, not to mention 
& good many of the weaklings, 
believed in himself, and his 
kingdom he regarded as 
founded on arock. A great man 
in his own domain, a being 
of immense driving power, he 
was really one of the products 
of a period, one of those auto- 
erats who ruled in the days 
when the winds of heaven were 
the dominant power in the em- 
pire of the sea, when mariners 
hailed the hurricane as an ally, 
reviled the breathless calm as 
a malevolent foe, and only an 
occasional funnel trailed its 
prophetic sign across the 
illimitable plain. Not yet had 
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Liverpool flung thesnaky track 
of the Overhead Railway along 
its incomparable frontier, and 
without a break for mile upon 
mile it offered a vision splendid 
of masts and spars and booms, a 
gigantic forest interlaced with 
an exquisite drapery of rigging 
and of canvas grey and brown, 
while the fragrancy of Stock- 
holm tar still held its own 
against malodorous oil. And 
there in their season you might 
light upon the Cutty Sark 
and Thermopyle, Lightning, 
Serica, or Teping, and in the 
Captains’ Parlour at Andrew 
Dougal’s famous chandlery in 
Silver Alley count on hear- 
ing the gallant story of 
Thermopyle’s ninety-one days 
from Foo-Choo to the Thames, 
of Lightning’s sixty-three to 
Melbourne, of Cutty Sark’'s 
363 knots on two successive 
days. But none of the great 
squadron held such a record 
for consistent sailing as the 
Fearnought, until that black 
hour when she was judged 
too little and too old, 

That such a man as John 
Raunce should fall from power 
was unthinkable. It was re- 
cognised, of course, that he 
shared the menace of all sea- 
farers—the peril of tempest, 
of fog and fire and the un- 
charted rock; it was foreseen 
also that he might even 
succumb like other strong men 
to the terrific strain of the 
swift enterprise, the sleepless 
vigil, the oraft of Nature’s 
uncertain forces, or the battle 
with her malignant moods. 
So far as his friends thought 
of the matter at all, they 
looked for triumph right to 
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the end, with a fitting cere- 
monial of farewell. Instead 


of this he was cast ashore 
bearing the brand of ignomini- 
ous defeat. After the manner 
of many such tragedies, more- 
over, his downfall had its gen- 
esis in success. Long after the 
Fearnought had sailed away 
into the unknown, the House 
challenged its rivals with 
the Mandarin, renowned at 
the time for her mainmast 


towering 142 feet from deck 


to truck, her mainyard of 82 
feet, and her eighteen hundred 
tons, Once more transferring 
his commodore’s flag, he paved 
the way to disaster. If only 
the ship had condemned her- 
self by a bad start. But her 
maiden voyage promised a 
fine turn of speed, her second 
also was good, but after that 
Raunee could make nothing 
of her, “She’s a brute,” he 
told them at Dougal’s. “There 
isn’t a wind of any sort she 
shows a fancy for, and she’s 
the very devil for getting into 
mischief.” This was on the 
eve of her fourth departure, 
and before he had the chance 
of another chat in the Cap- 
tains’ Parlour the ship had 
all her masts carried away, 
the catastrophe of absolute 
loss only being averted by a 
caprice of the wind. He 
who had never lost anything 
more than his t’gallant sticks ! 
Under jury-rig the clipper 
limped home a month behind 
the rest of the fleet, and her 
captain carried ashore a load 
of disappointment and chagrin, 
but every strand of faith in 
his own seamanship untouched. 
“I’m not letting her go yet,” 
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he declared to the mate as 
they beat across the Bay. 
“She’s a swine, but I can’t 
fancy being beaten, and so I’ll 
carry on for another voyage. 
Then, if she licks me again, the 
owners must find me another 
ship or I must find other 
owners.” 

But he had carried on too 
long. He discovered that per- 
severance is only a virtue 
when crowned by success, that 
the world has few rewards 
for good intentions. And so 
he fell. There was no melo- 
drama, nothing beyond a 
trifling disturbance of the 
every-day manner. After 
the falling of the blow in 
the owners’ office he headed 
straight for Dougal’s, and his 
own lips announced his humili- 
ation. “What's that, Brash?” 
he said. ‘Next voyage? 
There won’t be any next 
voyage. I’m done. Owners 
have no further use for me. 
Grown toe old. That’s what 
they say in a roundabout 
fashion. It’s the Mandarin 
that’s done me, The blasted 
fraud, Only the owners don’t 
see it, They will have it that 
the ship’s all right: it’s the 
man that’s wrong. Right 
hand lost its cunning. Nerve 
gone. That’s what they make 
out—nicely wrapped up. And 
that’s all. Youth must have 
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it’s day. And in two years 
I'll be sixty.” 

‘“’Sakes, man, but this is 
awful,” Andrew Dougal gasped, 
the others too astonished for 
speech, “Surely you're jok- 
ing. They’d never cast you 
adrift.” 

With ironic fervour Raunce 
repelled the suggestion. Oh 
no; nothing so cruel as that, 
They had considerately offered 
him the command of some old 
waggon that didn’t oall for 
any driving; or a nice soft 
job on the shore staff if he still 
wished. to go on working. 
The thing they bad made up 
their minds te was that he 
wasn’t fit any longer for one 
of the clippers. Of course, he 
didn’t propose to accept either 
of the offers. And that was 
all. He didn’t suppose any 
one else would want him now, 
and he would most likely settle 
down ashore and rust out or 
else spend his substance in 
riotous living. 

“He takes it wonderful easy,” 
said Captain Brash when 
Raunee had gone; but none 
of them knew hew his steps 
lagged on the way down to 
the ferry, and they heard not 
the torturing refrain, “And 
now I’ve got to go home and 
tell it to Joyce, Her father 
a failure. Done for. Chucked 
away like a sucked orange.” 


II, 


For active resistance to the 
decree whereby the whole 
fabric of his life had been 


shattered, Captain Raunce 
manifested a most resolute 


distaste. ‘Oh no,” he would 
say, “we'll let it stand. It’s 
the owners’ verdiet.” But 
the spell of the sea was in no 
wise broken, and his time 
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ashore was mostly divided the overhang of her stern. 
between Dougal's parlour, “Imph!” he muttered, “same 
where he would sit for old story. Skald of Trond- 


hours on end drinking in 
the tales of the life he might 
no lenger share, and ramb- 
ling from dock to dock among 
the ships he could no longer 
command. Until that day 
when Chance dropped one of 
its trifles in his path and 
revealed to him the iden- 
tity of a ship, the glory of an 
opulent past concealed under 
the rags of a frowsy present. 
Not that there was anything 
phenemenal about that. It is 
one of the fundamental laws 
of the sea, part of its history 
too, that while a ship may 
change her name, she cannot 
detach her personality. There 
are exceptions to the law, I 
admit, but the broad principle 
stands inviolate, the ship re- 
mains proof against the sap- 
ping attacks of time, the 
neglect and the embroideries 
of man, 

By all the signs it was not 
a hopeful day fer discovery— 
ene of November’s own, land 
and river half lost in the 
veiling of a tawny mist, the 
web of mast and rigging 
weirdly distorted and magni- 
fied. With such a setting the 
wonder is that John Raunce 
saw anything at all; but there 
was little that he missed on 
these ramblings in dock-land, 
and his first glimpse of the 
Skald lit the lamp of interest 
in his eyes. “Bless my life,” 
he ejaculated, “it must be. 
There’s only one of ’em, But 
I thought she’d have been 
broken up years ago.” Bend- 
ing low, he read the name on 


jhem, when it should be 
Amadas of Liverpool. She's 
the only craft I ever clapped 
eyes on with a rise like that.” 
With many men, of course, 
the thing would have ended 
here, but Raunce was a being 
apart from type, and the crisis 
of his own days had ripened 
him for this encounter. The 
Amadas fitted in with his own 
disordered tangle, like the 
segment of a child’s picture- 
puzzle, By a perfectly natural 
transition of thought he passed 
from this ship to others, their 
exploits, their disappearances, 
often so unaccountable. Not 
all had been rent limb from 
limb by the shipbreaker, not 
all devoured by the sea nor 
hurled upon destroying rocks. 
Where might they be hiding, 
under what flag, what name 
concealed their greatness and 
decline? Afterwards, when his 
adventure was accomplished, 
admiration becoming artieulate 
nearly always framed _ itself 
to a single question, “ How- 
ever did you come to think of 
it?” But it was all quite 
simple. From surprise and 
the pleasure of discovery he 
passed to reflection, then to 
desire, and in the moment 
of passionate longing sug- 
gestion sprang into being. 
“If only I could,” he breathed 


thiekly. ‘I'd show them—— 
But—— I wonder—— I 
wonder.” And yielding to 


the wooing of wonder, he sat 
himself down on one of the 
mooring bollards, and there, 
amid the diseordant activity 
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of the docks, abandoned him- 
self to contemplation. When 
at length he rose and headed 
for the city, suggestion had 
acquired the proportions of 
a somewhat nebulous de- 
sign. Twisting and twining 
through all the short-outs, he 
presently turned in at Silver 
Alley, and there, to the group 
of sea-warriors gossiping in 
the Captains’ Parlour, he pro- 
pounded the question he was 
later to carry to the ends of 
the earth. “Do any of you 
happen to have fallen in with 
a ship called the JIsidoro? 
She was at Durban the last 
time I heard anything about 
her, and flying the Italian 
flag.” About his manner there 
was a fine affectation of in- 
difference, and so well did he 
dissemble, giving his inquiry 
the gloss of mere curiosity, 
that mone suspected its 
abounding breadth, His 
quest, moreever, was in vain ; 
they knew as little as himself, 
and so he left them and 
crossed over to his home on 
the Cheshire shore—a home 
upon which the sea had laid 
the print of its finger as 
surely as upon the man who 
created it. 

Externally the house, solid, 
grey, and flat-fronted, differed 
in few of its details from its 
seventy odd neighbours; but 
within it represented all the 
difference between the home 
of the landsman and he who 
traffies abroad on strange 
waters. Let the landsman be 
buteher or baker or candle- 
stick-maker, only the very few 
have the power to transmute 
the fact into the terms of 
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domestic environment; but 
your seafarer suffers no such 
handicap of expression, and 
Raunce, having wandered far, 
had for the garnishing of his 
dwelling levied tribute on 
most of the lands imposed 
between the shores of Britain 
and the inland sea of Japan, 
from the North Cape to 
the Southern Isles, An ar. 
moury of barbaric weapons, 
a fearsome idol acquired in 
Rangoon, tapestries of ex- 
quisite weave, the daintiest of 
china, with all manner of ware 
in bronze and brass, cabinets 
and skins and prints, and a 
treasury of foreign odds and 
ends, made every room a sheer 
delight. The carpets he had 
brought straight from the 
bazaars of Oriental hucksters, 
and the quaintly carved ehair, 
wherein his daughter Joyce 
was seated when his key 
rattled in the lock, had been 
picked up in a queer corner 
of Madras, 

And Joyce was even as the 
house, If this were the home 
of one of the sea-kings, then 
she was one of the daughters 
—her skin gently touched by 
the fire of the equatorial sun, 
her eyes alight with flame of 
adventure, a suggestion of de- 
fiance born in the screaming 
tumult of the Roaring Forties, 
of unforgettable days and 
nights on the poop of her 
father’s ship. She was her 
father’s daughter also in the 
deeper sense,—the bond of a 
thorough understanding was 
shown by the manner of her 
greeting. In front of a dozen 
comrades of the deep he had 
trailed his secret without be- 
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trayal, but Joyce, before the 
opening of his lips, knew that 
something tremendous had 
happened to him in the hours 
since he left her. 

“What is it, dad?” she 
asked, and suffered ne surprise 
when, frowning down into the 
fire, he irrelevantly answered 
that “It might mean beggary 
for them.” 

“Ts that all?” she flashed 
back at him, a smile flickering 
about her lips. ‘ That’s not 
such a frightful price to pay 
for some of the things you 
want,—things you’ve set your 
heart on, the things that really 
matter.” 

He had a full appreciation of 
her reference, and it seemed to 
hearten him. “True enough,” 
he said, “but it isn’t every- 
thing. You’ve got to think 
of other folks. A man has— 
no right—to make—others pay 
for his fancies.” And then— 
“I’m thinking, lassie, that 
you're a bit of a witch. Read- 
ing me as if I were a book, I 
didn’t mean to say a word till 
I'd slept over it—mebbe not 
even then, But it’s no use 
now. I s’pose I'll have to tell 
you.” Whereupon, settling 
down in his chair, the girl on 
the rug by his feet, he made 
known to her his discovery of 
the ship whose disguise he had 
so easily penetrated, and the 
daring design born in the 
wilderness of the docks. “I’m 
almost fearing to think about 
it,” he finished off. “It’s a 


thousand-to-one chance. And 
suppose I should win through, 
it’ll run away with a heap of 
money—which mebbe I’ve no 
right to risk. I’ve got a tidy 
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bit stowed away, I'll own, 
but not enough for—playing 
games with. And I can’t have 
you——” 

‘*Me!” she checked him. 
“ As if I would stand in your 
way. I don’t care if you leave 
me without a penny. Why, 
this is what I have been pray- 
ing for. All through there 
has only been one bogey— 
that you might not do any- 
thing. Not that I’ve ever 
really thought it likely. I 
knew you too well,—so well, 
indeed, that I’ve kept your 
bag partly packed ever since 
you came ashore, and I can 
have it quite ready in an 
hour. How soon will you 
want to start, and where will 
you begin? Durban? Isn't 
that where yeu last fell in 
with her?” 

The face which had been so 
terribly stern ever since John 
Raunce ‘came ashore” broke 
into a delighted smile, ‘My 
certes! but you’re a chip of 
the old block, Joyce,” he 
chirped. ‘You ought to have 
been a lad. But I'll not be 
wanting the bag just yet. I'll 
start across the river, Liver- 
pool docks to begin with, 
And after that I'll away to 
the Thames, Bristol, to the 
Clyde, the Tyne, and Leith. 
If she’s in a British pert I'll 
hunt her down.” 

‘** And when you have found 
her?” 


“Well? Haven't I told 
you?” 
“Yes. But—when you have 


found her?” To strengthen 
her pleading she drew closer to 
him, and kneeling by his side, 
laid her hands upon his shoul- 
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ders. “ What about the finish ? 
You remember the girl that 
Longfellow sings abeut, ‘The 
skipper had taken his little 
daughter to bear him ocom- 
pany.’ ” 

He saw her drift, and his 
face swiftly gloomed. “I den’t 
know,” he returned. ‘Can't 
say that I like the idea, It'll 
be a tremendous business—all 
flurry — wet decks — carrying 

on—full of risk. I—I—I 
think——” + But with the 
words of refusal on his lips he 
remembered her reeeption of 
his project, her enthusiasm, 
her readiness for sacrifice. 
“You shall,” he capitulated, 
grasping both her hands. 
“It’s a bargain. You've 
earned it. If I find her I'll 
send for you. You shall share 
the finish—for well or ill.” 

But the Isidoro was not har- 
bouring in any British port, or 
else John Raunce failed to dis- 
cover her, and so in due season 
he embarked on his greater 
pilgrimage. From Newoastle 
he cut across to Hamburg and 
Bremen, whence working back 
through Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp and so to the Channel 
ports and Marseilles, he came 
at last to Brindisi and his first 
clue, or rather a confused 
bundle of clues. ‘I’ve got too 
much to pick and choose from,” 
he wrete to Joyce. “And the 
only thing oertain is that 
Isidoro seems to be well 
favoured as a name among 
Italian shipowners. I've found 
five of them. And the pedi- 
grees of the ships are so badly 
mixed up in their slipshod 
book-keeping that I’m no for- 
rader. The likeliest of the lot 
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seems to be knocking about 


the Pacific, so the next 
letter you get will be from 
’Frisoo.” 

For anything he gained he 
might as well have remained 
on the Adriatic, and failure 
still danced faithfully attend- 
ant on his round from Calcutta 
to Rangoon, from Malaysia to 
the China coast and the havens 
of Japan. “It’s a wearisome 
bit of hide-and-seek,” he wrote 
from Shimonoseki. ‘“ Perhaps 
I'm wrong, but somehow I 
seem to be always on the 
hooker’s trail. It reminds me 
of that game you used to play 
when you were a kiddie, 
Semetimes I’m warm, twice 
I’ve got mighty hot, but 
mostly I’m eold. Cold as the 
North Pole,” This was the 
first positive note of depression, 
but henceforth in his letters 
Joyce easily detected an under- 
current of strain, and was in 
no degree surprised when from 
Melbourne he announced a 
change in his method, “It’s 
all spend, spend, spend, and 
nothing to show. Seems to 
me I might just as well be 
earning my keep, and so I’ve 
signed on as skipper of the 
Morning Glory, a fore-and-aft 
schooner registered at Ade- 
laide, She isn’t exactly the 
sort of craft I’ve been used to, 
but she'll do. And I reckon 
that I’ve as good a chance of 
finding what I want cruising 
sailor-fashion, as in barging 
about from port to port like 
seme bloated plutocrat. At 
present we're loading for 
Honolulu, where there’s a 
freight waiting for shipment 
to Brisbane.” 
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III, 


For the round of a year and 
a trifle over was John Raunce 
rated as master of the schooner, 
and in all things he rendered 
as faithful service as he had 
given to the august clipper in 
his days of high renown, But 
he never relaxed his quest for 
that elusive barque with the 
foreign name: in the crowded 
harbours of Australia, in deso- 
late lagoons, the ports of the 
wonderful isles, and also in the 
desert of the open sea, he was 
ever searching for her, ever 
with triumphant subtlety pro- 
pounding the question, “‘Do 
you happen to have come 
across an old barque, name of 
Isidoro?” It was there in the 
first bunch of things he asked 
of Gilbert Thorne, the mate ef 
the Morning Glory, when he 
took over the eommand— 
Thorne, by the way, being one 
of that large confraternity of 
the luckless from whom, in 
spite of the possession ef a 
master’s ticket, the fruits of 
command are persistently with- 
held. Of course, at the time 
Thorne thought nothing about 
it. Isidoro#? Never heard of 
her. And the ship slipped 
clean out of his mind. But he 
was not allowed to forget. 
Before the adventure ended he 
found his life overshadowed by 
her, and Raunce the bearer of 
a magnetic secret out of which 
cireumstance fashioned a link 
binding them tegether. For 


Raunce was driven te treat 
the mate as an ally without 
whose help he might fail; and 
when Thorne, on his part, 


awoke to the intentness of the 
quest, he too fell under its 
spell, with euriosity, of course, 
#8 a secondary power. In all 
probability the actual birth of 
Thorne’s interest dated from 
the day they put out to sea for 
the first time, when Raunce 
recognised that henceforth it 
was impossible to work alone. 
“Look here, mister,” he said, 
“T’'ll be much obliged if you'll 
keep your eyes skinned when 
I’m net on deck. That old 
barque I asked you about, the 
Isidoro, I’m rather set on find- 
ing her. Se, if you should 
happen to raise anything with 
three masts when I’m below 
you might give mea all.” In 
the long-run his request was 
revealed as amounting to very 
little, for while daylight held 
he would seldom tear himself 
away from the deck, and should 
a wisp of sail come creeping 
round the curve of the sea, he 
would be sure te trap it. 
Ashore, his conduct was 
moulded on the same lines, 
Once he was free he would set 
off along the harbour front or 
leisurely stroll from wharf to 
wharf, nor would he return 
until with meticulous care he 
had appraised every ship at 
her moorings. And Thorne, 
interpreting the few external 
signs, would droep under a 
sense of disappointment. “The 
Old Man’s drawn another 
blank,” he would mutter, 
Thus did Old Fearnought 
thrash his way about until at 
length coincidence once more 
stretched forth its arm and 
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gathered in its masterful fingers 
that tangle of almost hopeless 
threads. They were beating 
up for Melbourne at the time, 
and the very accident that he 
had so intensely dreaded befell 
them—the passing of a ship in 
the night. Taking stook after- 
wards he discovered no factor 
so profoundly impressive, It 
enriched his life with an en- 
larged appreciation of mystery, 
and often tinged his conversa- 
tion with reflections on the 
imminence of the unknown. 
‘There she was, and I didn’t 
know,” he would say. “ Half 
an hour longer of darkness or 
an extra puff o’ wind and— 
everything different till the 
end of time for three of us: 
three lives shifted on to a new 
course—Joyee’s, and Gilbert 
Thorne’s, and mine. Almost 
soares you when you try to 
think of the things you may 
have missed.” This time, how- 
ever, luck was ranged on his 
side, the schooner emerged from 
the blinding presence of the 
night before it was too late, 
and there a couple of leagues 
away was that strange craft, 
a decrepit old tramp, her 
wooden hull seared and 
scorched, her sails a mass of 
patches. _ Raunce was below 
when the dawn disclosed her, 
but his eyes picked her up the 
moment he reached the deck. 
“My God,” hegasped. “Look 
at her, man. Look at her.” 
Even while he spoke he became 
a new being, transfigured, his 
face ashine, years of his lost 
youth restored to him, That 
his conduct should have drawn 
all other eyes he neither knew 
nor cared. He was: fooussed 


on a single fact. From all the 
mercantile armadas of the 
world Chance had thrown that 
ship into his presence. There 
was nothing else. Not until 
Thorne levelled his . glass on 
the stranger and read aleud 
the name on her stern—Dom 
Pedro of Lima. 

“What's that?” Raunee 
cried sharply, and then crash- 
ing one fist into the palm of 
the other, “Don’t care what 
name she earries or what flag, 
They oan give her a number if 
they like. There’s only one 
ship afloat with such an en- 
trance, a rise like that, or masts 
with such a rake,” 

“Then, I reckon,” Thorne 
ventured, ‘‘she’s the Isidoro 
ship you've been looking for.” 

“ That's it, my son,” Raunoe 
joyfully assented. “She's 
found new owners. That's 
all, Changed her name and 
hoisted the Peruvian flag. And 
now, seeing that we’ve found 
her, we're not going to lose her, 
Where she goes we go. Never 
mind what the owners say, 
I'll foot the bill whatever it 
costs me. I’ll board her if she 
sails into the mouth of Hades 
or rams herself against the 
Antarctic ice-barrier. So glue 
your eyes on her and set your 
course aceording. She'll not 
walk away from us. She 
ought to by rights, but she’s 
got a foul hull. That's plain 
to be seen.” 

Extravagant though his 
vow may sound, he meant it, 
and so throughout the day 
they played their game of 
follow my leader; but when 
night again overtook them 
Thorne suggested an alterna- 
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tive course, te which Raunce, 
after an emphatic rejection, 
at length agreed, The plan 
was simple enough. By a 
little manceuvring soon after 
daybreak they overhauled the 
Dom Pedro, and learned that 
she was bound for Brisbane, 
whereupon the schooner trim- 
med her sails for Melbourne, 
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whence in due season John 
Raunee despatched a cable 
message of two words to Joyce, 
“Found her,” Afterwards he 


surrendered his command and 
embarked upon the mail-boat 
for Brisbane, where he com- 
pleted his announcement with 
a second laconic cable, “Got 
her, Hong-Kong. Wait there,” 


IV, 


A more reluctant enterprise 
than that upon which Gilbert 
Thorne embarked when the 
Morning Glory had disgorged 
her cargo of copra and been 
handed over to a new mate, 
it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. At every step action 
waged bitter conflict with 
judgment, but he relentlessly 
impelled himself on towards 
an indeterminate goal. He 
was going to see the thing 
through, see what Raunee was 
up to, for what queer port he 
was making. And sohe threw 
up his berth and followed the 
captain to Brisbane, where at 
the very outset he found 
mystery piled on mystery. 
Boarding the Dom Pedro, he 
passed along a disreputable 
deck to a frowsy eabin, and 
being bidden to make himself 
at home, was immediately as- 
tounded by the proprietorial 
formula employed by Raunce 
in his reference to the barque, 
“My ship.” It was impossible 
to mistake his meaning. It 
was not command that he im- 
plied, but ownership. His 
voice thrilled with the pride 
of possession, and he lounged 
back in his worn-out chair a 
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being of supreme content, 
“D’ye mean to tell me, sir,” 
Thorne managed to stammer, 
“that you've bought this— 
this—lump of bagwash ?” and 
found his question countered 
by another: “Can’t a man 
buy a ship if he wants?” As 
though buying a rotten old 
hulk or any other kind of 
craft was an ordinary every- 
day sort of business. ‘“ Now, 
it’s all right,” Raunce insisted. 
“Nothing to make a fuss 
about.” He had bought the 
ship for reasons of his own— 
reasons which would presently 
declare themselves. He had 
searched all over the world 
for her. Found her, too. And 
now he was going to sail her 
to Hong-Kong, and if Thorne 
pleased, he could come along 
as first mate. “Fact is,” 
he persuasively proceeded, ‘I 
want you. You're a sailor. 
No half-bake. That’s why I 
don’t want to let you go. 
And the job I’m going to 
tackle needs a man who 
knows how to handle a ship 
and can keep his nerve.” On 
the matter of Thorne’s nerve 
he manifested an assurance 
which the mate afterwards 
F 
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men of the clipper breed, 


confessed was “a bit of an 
eye-opener.” Ever since the 
first few weeks of their com- 
panionship Raunce had been 
watching him, silently ap- 
praising, weighing him up, 
and always with this day in 
mind. And he was abund- 
antly satisfied with the test. 
So that was how it stood. 
He wanted a man who could 
sail a ship, one whom he 
could trust — in sight or out 
of sight; one who wouldn’t 
talk either—or ask questions ; 
one who would simply take 
his orders and carry on. This 
was to be special service, and 
secrecy was essential, But all 
would be made as clear as 
daylight in the end. He was 
careful to refrain from any 
allusion to money. An offer 
of a high rate of pay Thorne 
would have converted into an 
attempt at purchase, bribery 
inspired by something shady, 
He was ripe enough for 
adventure, but not at the 
expense of freedom or self- 
respect, When the time came 
for the selection of a crew, 
Raunce discovered a task of 
much greater magnitude—one 
that laid a severe strain on 
his discretion and experience. 
“Mast have the right stuff,” 
he insisted, when Thorne sug- 
gested that he was being too 
particular, “It’s men that 
count — always as much as 
the ship, and many times a 
great deal more.” All water- 
rats and dock-wallopers he 
stringently eliminated. None 
but salt-water men would 
satisfy—men who could hand, 
reef and steer, and heave the 
lead — above everything else, 


Beyond all this, however, 
there was a sheaf of greater 
happenings, and before they 
left Hong - Kong, Gilbert 
Thorne sat himself down on 
the edge of his bunk and 
tried to count them off on 
his fingers. 

“Number One. The Old Man 
takes me all aback by fetching 
his girl aboard, And a bonnier 
craft never set foot on a 
poop, theugh I can’t make up 
my mind about the colour of 
her eyes. There doesn’t seem 
t’ be a word t’ fit, But what 
the pair of them can be up to 
—it’s as thick as fog. She's 
as deeply dipped as he is too, 
And what she’s going to do 
aboard this beastly old tub is 
a puzzler, 

“Number Two, The Old 
Man has the ship dry-docked, 
and goes bang on repairs. 
New masts and new copper 
sheathing. When scraping 
would have done. 

‘“‘Number Three. He plays 
a couple of his mystery tricks. 
Has her old yards refitted, but 
fetches a brand-new set on 
board, and stows them away 
under canvas. Big stuff, too; 
he'll spread some sail on them, 
I’m thinking. But he won't 
have the hooker cleaned up. 
Below the water-line new 
copper, but above the mark 
—filthy. 

“Number Four. He's des- 
perately keen on lying low 
when we get to Foo-Choo. 
Wants me to keep a stopper 
on my jaw tackle. Nota word 
about where the hooker comes 
from, or how we found her, 
And nothing about her refit.” 
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Then there was the matter 


of the name. Perhaps the 
greatest surprise of all. A 
few hours before they made 
their departure Raunce or- 
dered three of the hands over 
the side with paint and brushes, 
and Thorne, coming back from 
an errand on which he had 
been sent to the chandlers, 
discovered that the Isidoro of 
Genoa, having become the 
Dom Pedro of Lima, had 
again changed her title, and 
now in bold white letters 
proclaimed herself as 


THE BACK NUMBER, 
Or LIVERPOOL. 


“That’s just what she is,” 
he pronounced as he stepped 
on beard. ‘The name fts 
her to a T, An out-and-out 
back number.” His assurance 
on the point was disagreeably 
confirmed when they sailed up 
the river at Foo-Choo, and the 
barque put down her anchor 
on the fringe of the tea fleet. 
Nineteen ships were loading, 
but only seven of these were 
fully qualified for a part in 
the great yearly race to 
England, two of the others 
being doubtful and the rest 
rank outsiders. The Back 
Number was condemned by 
contrast. Thick-skinned as 
mest sailors though he was, 
Thorne felt his cheeks burn 
with shame. It seemed to 


him that from all the other 
craft a ribald salvo was being 
fired. The degradation of it— 
those in their new attire, black 
and green and gold, trim and 
neat, a-shine from truck to 
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water-line, and his own ship 
an odious drab. How Raunce 
could stand it all was a mystery 
—first the contrast, and after 
that the jibes of the coarser- 
fibred captains, the still more 
trying sympathy of others, the 
poking inquisitiveness of the 
few who scented a_ secret, 
Nothing appeared to make any 
impression, however, and even 
when he might have escaped 
from the ordeal the Old Man 
refused to accept the chance, 
Although, by great good luck, 
he was one of the first to finish 
the stowing of the tea-chests, 
he doggedly hung on to his 
anchor day after day, and was 
still there when towards the 
end of that month of June the 
Crusader put out to sea, fol- 
lowed on the next tide by the 
Dancing Faun and the Woo 
Sung. On the second day the 
fleet thinned out still more; 
on the evening of the third the 
Back Number lay in the fair- 
way alone, and that night 
John Raunce, coming off from 
the shore by boat, sharply 
ordered the calling of all hands 
at dawn. “There’s a squad of 
riggers coming abeard,” he 
added, and giving no time for 
question hurried away aft and 
vanished down the companion. 
Softly whistling, the mate 
watched him go. “So that’s 
the game,” he said, his eyes 
a-twinkle. “New sails. New 
rigging. New yards.” A re- 
flective pause, and then, 
“There's a streak of daylight 
at last. He didn’t want to let 
the other skippers see his big 
booms. Isidoro—Dom Pedro— 
Back Number. Strikes me I’m 
going to be glad I shipped for 
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this trip. It promises to be 
rather diverting.” 

Four days after the sailing of 
the Crusader the barque towed 


V. 


About that voyage of the 
Back Number from Foo-Choo 
to the Mersey perhaps there 
is nothing more surprising 
than the way in which both 
the ship and her owner con- 
founded the first impressions 
of the crew. On the third 
night out it was agreed in the 
fe’o’sle that the barque was a 
‘proper rip,” and the Old Man 
“@ reg'lar devil for earrying 
on”; while by the time they 
had been at sea a week Tom 
Carrodus, the bosun, was 
gloomily predicting that if 
Raunce went on cutting off 
corners a8 he had started the 
hooker would be piled up hard 
and fast on one of the abound- 
ing reefs before she got through 
the China Sea. It was sheer 
madness—this was how they 
looked at it,—an open invita- 
tion to death, running through 
this archipelago of reefs, islets, 
half-tide rocks, in the dark 
too, often with only a few feet 
to spare on either hand ; sweep- 
ing over shoals where the very 
colour of the water was suffi- 
cient to daunt the steutest 
heart ; sneaking in under the 
land at sundewn to catch the 
shore breeze, going so close 
that again and again every 
man aboard gave the ship up 
for lost. And yet, in the hour 
of their greatest peril they 
were compelled to admire, 
“You'd think the bloomin’ wag- 


down the river, and having 
reached the open sea, she spread 
her brand-new suit of sails, 
But she still carried her grime, 


gon was alive,” said the bosun 
one day after a mancuvre of 
extreme risk. ‘ What strikes 
me about it ain’t so much that 
the Old Man knows eggsactly 
what she can do as the hooker 
knowin’ what he wants her t’ 
do and a-doin’ it. He'll make 
her sit up on her starn one 0’ 
these days an’ wag her bow- 
sprit at the sun. An’ the 
knowledgeableness of ’im like- 
wise. He knows these waters 
as well as I know Ratcliffe ‘Igh- 
way or the Regent’s Road at 
Liverpool, an’ so with a bit o 
luck he’ll mebbe make his 
landfall,” 

Concerning all this, of course, 
the log of the Back Number 
makes no revelation ; it merely 
records a succession of “‘ strong 
winds ” and “ squalls,” mentions 
without boast the passing of 
the Straits on the twenty-third 
day out, and introduces those 
stupendous hours in the Indian 
Ocean with a bald statement 
running to no more than 4 
couple of lines. 

When Thorne turned in the 
ship was snoring along before 
a fairly steady breeze; when 
he awoke she was canted at a 
steep angle and his little world 
was filled with a fury of sound. 
‘‘ Jove, but the wind must have 
got up.” That was his first 
sleepy thought, and then he 
bolted from his bunk, struggled 
into his clothes, and clamber- 
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ing up the companion was 
confounded by the revelation. 
He had emerged into a realm 
of terrific passion through 
which this ship that he had 
condemned as “‘a lump of bag- 
wash ” was driving with mag- 
nificent abandon, her lee rail 
awash, the slicing thrust of 
her stem piling up the sea 
athwart her hull. She was 
travelling through a valley 
which she carved for herself as 
she advanced, To a sailor all 
this was of course a trifle, 
part of his bargain, one of the 
things he ships for and be- 
comes inured to; given a sound 
vessel and plenty of sea-reom 
there was nothing to worry 
about. But here there was 
John Raunce to reckon with, 
and the mark of his work over- 
whelmed the mate with appre- 
hension. Down below, that 
deafening cacophony in his 
ears, he had accepted without 
question a mental picture of 
bare poles, or at least poles 
half-stripped of their canvas. 
Though he had not been called, 
he quite anticipated that much. 
Yet here was the barque al- 
most as when he turned in— 
barring her mizzen-royal and 
gaff-topsail, her colossal pyr- 
amid still outspread. Raunce 
must be mad, stark staring 
mad, Next thing he would 
have her dismasted. He was 
simply chucking their lives 
away. His own life too and 
that of Joyce, his daughter. 
Hanging en to the companion- 
hatch amid the welter of flying 
soud, Thorne envisaged the 
girl prisoned in the cabin, 
abandoned to terror, maybe on 
her knees, all hope gone; and 
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rage against her father flamed 
up again with force that made 
him ripe for mutiny. And 
then he saw her. Made a 
slight turn and beheld her 
clinging with one hand to the 
mizzen-shrouds, a life-line about 
her waist, her eyes ashine like 
stars, lips parted, cheeks 
flushed. Even her sou’ wester 
was not big enough to conceal 
the signs of exultation. With 
a cheery wave of the hand she 
beckoned him to her, and he 
would fain have responded, 
but in time he remembered his 
duty, and climbing the slant- 
ing deck to the captain’s side, 
was told that “it had come on 
quite sudden. Started to 
blow—” but the wind nipped 
the words and carried half 
of them away. ‘Thought 
wouldn’t—call—better let you 
sleep. No telling—get more. 
In luck—looks—going to last.”’ 

Raunce bent his head to 
catch the mate's response, and 
bellowed back an indignant 
retert. “Snug her down?— 
What for? —When — logging 
it off like this, D’ye take— 
fool? What’s—clipper—built 
for? No good unless—stand 
up—bit of ablow. This—only 
start. More coming. Lot 
more.” 

For himself, Thorne would 
have let it end at that, but 
there was that girl clinging 
to the shrouds, and for her 
sake he dared again. ‘ What 
about Miss Joyce?” he yelled, 
and found that not even for 
his girl was Raunce touched 
by fear. ‘‘Joyce,” he oried 
back, “Ay, ay, Did—ever— 
see girl like her? Happy as 
—queen. Having time—life. 
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Ought— been a lad.” And 
then, making a trumpet of his 
hands, “‘She’s been on deck all 
night. Wish you'd stand-by— 
get her down—cabin. And 
see—breakfast. What? Oh 
no. Have a bite up here.” 
As Thorne turned away to 
carry out his commission, 
Raunce laid a detaining hand 
on his shoulder. “Don’t — 
worry, my son,” he shouted, 
“Bit of clipper sailing—that’s 
all. I know what— you’re 
thinking. But you’re—wrong. 
Ask Joyce. She knows— 
father’s name—what men 
called—Old Fearnought—and 
why. You're going to see— 
carrying on.” 

All through the hours of 
daylight the barque was held 
to her course, tearing savage- 
ly up the short steep seas, 
half burying herself in the 
downward plunge, the boom 
of thunder in her canvas, the 
shrilling of a devils’ chorus 
in the tautened strings of 
her cordage. Throughout the 
night, too, she bored ahead into 
the profundity of that frantic 
abyss. All through the second 
day also, on and on and on, 
and so she swept into the core 
of that terrific third when the 
hurricane altered its method 
of attack. It was a little 
after the passing of the night, 
black as a wolf’s throat, into 
the dismal grey of a sunless 
dawn, that Thorne first be- 
came conscious of a difference 
in the wind. Not that its 
violence could be said to have 
relaxed, but its steadiness was 
no longer sustained, the vio- 
lent drive was exchanged for 
the still more violent gust, 
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“It’s going to change its 
course,” he thought, “and if 
it does, God help us. She'll 
turn turtle.” He fancied that 
Raunce was different also, 
keener, screwed up to meet 
a new challenge, and so he 
braced himself for the call for 
which he had really been 
waiting ever since he thrust 
his head through the ocabin- 
companion three days ago, 
But the waiting was not over 
yet, not for ever so long—not 
until noon when the wind 
suddenly whipped about, and 
then the voice of the captain 
crashed into the tumult, and 
Thorne rushed headlong to 
the main deck. As he cleared 
the poop he felt the ship heel 
over, heard a scream, “My 
God, she’s going,” saw the sea 
sheer aloft, a gigantic curling 
wall, solid and green right up 
to its creamy crest, saw the 
main-yard stab the wall with 
its tip, and then was buried 
in the flood as the monster 
thundered down upon them. 
“She's gone,” he thought. 
“Clean over.” But the barque 
with a sullen roll shook her- 
self free, and there was Thorne 
battling through it waist-deep, 
heading for the halliards, and 
bellowing a torrent of orders 
to men unwilling te obey. For 
the Old Man had carried on 
too long; that was the belief 
of every one aboard, his 
daring had killed their last 
shred of confidence; better 4 
place on the solid deck as long 
as it floated than be hurled 
from the yards like pellets 
from a catapult. Aloft there 
was no foothold, no grip, no 
chance, Nothing at all, Only 
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to fling themselves on to the 
foot-ropes, battle for a few 
seconds with those canvas 
giants, flapping, | cracking, 
bone- breaking, man-killing 
devils, and then—go. Until 
the testing moment they had 
probably never given a thought 
to the price demanded of them, 
and so to the call of “All 
hands!” they streamed at 
desperate hazard along the 
deck. Then one heart fal- 
tered and the mischief was 
done, Hesitation proved con- 
tagious. Routing authority, 
breaking down their traditional 
loyalty, it made each man a 
law unto himself. They were 
brave men too, but even the 
highest courage demands, if 
not a chance for itself, at any 
rate the chance of success as 
the reward of sacrifice; and 
they were being asked to throw 
their lives away without the 
gain ofanyend. Theship was 
oomed. On her beam-ends 
already. Nothing could save 
her. They would not go aloft, 

Now, rebellion becoming 
articulate, they bellowed their 
defiance aloud, each in his own 
way, with his own impreca- 
tions, The mate might kill 
them if he liked. And that, 
it looked as though Thorne 
was bent on doing. Rage took 
possession of him; murder, 
the spirit that wipes out the 
life of a man as lightly as that 
of a fly. At that instant he 
had a vision of Joyce, only a 
few yards from him, lashed 
to the mizzen-shrouds. Joyce 
made for life, and doomed by 
these craven fools to death. 
His sense of impotence shat- 
tered his self-control; with a 
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salvo of searing curses he 
leaped into their midst, his 
arm shot out, a man pitched 
down the deck into the wash 
of the lee-scuppere. A second 
he kicked away from his grip 
on a life-line, on all within 
reach he showered a tempest 
of blows, his arms swingin 
like flails, But still they held 
to their rebellion, Here indeed 
was Force, but impressionless, 
barren of the personality that 
commands. That higher power 
was not upon the deck but on 
the poop, And in time it 
spoke, in time to rescue those 
precious seconds from irre- 
trievable loss. Like a trumpet 
call it rose above the clamour 
of wind and sea and maddened 
men— 

“ Aloft—you dogs! Aloft! 
Up with you—every man! 
D’ye hear?” 

And sweeping about they 
discovered John Raunce_ by 
the break of the poop, his 
sou’ wester pushed back, right 
arm extended, a revolver cov- 
ering them. Again he bel- 
lowed, ‘Aloft — you swabs! 
One——” That first threat 
was also the last. His con- 
quest was instantaneous, Yield- 
ing everything they sprang 
into the shrouds, hand over 
hand they stormed the heights 
of that appalling region they 
had refused to face, their 
surrender not that of one 
type of fear vanquished by a 
greater, but of Fear submitting 
to Force, spiritual force con- 
quering brute materialism. 
Their submission was complete 
too, not a man held_ back. 
As the watch tailed on to the 
braces, confusion again ran 





riot, but it was confusion lead- 
ing to an ordered end. The 
end was long in deolaring 
itself. Pinned down in the 
trough, it seemed as if the 
barque had verily lost her 
chance, that no human agency 
could liberate her from the 
double grip of wind and sea. 
But Force was dominant still, 
brain and valiant labeur pitted 
against unreasoning might. 
From the poop John Raunce 
worked his ship with all the 
subtlety which had given him 
fame; aloft the crew wrestled 
with those colossal coils of 
canvas, fingers bleeding, sense 
throttled, choking, gasping, 
the labour of half an hour 
undone in a second; down 
below also their comrades toiled 
in a welter of broken ses, up 
to the waist, to the neck. Nor 
did any man labour in vain. 
Perceptibly at last the ship 
responded, slowly she rose, 
defiantly shook herself free. 
Six hours after Gilbert Thorne 
predicted her doom the Back 
Number was soudding along 
under lower topsails. 

But salvation was only one 
of the ends achieved. Across 
the face of the world in those 
three days of flight the barque 
had furrowed a line 1107 knots 
in length, and, when he had 
pricked off the course on the 
chart, Raunce called upon 
Joyce and the mate to behold 
the fruit of conquest. 
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“That's what the old hooker’s 
done,” he said with abounding 
content, “when some of you 
thought she was booked fer 
Kingdom Come, Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five knots the 
first day, three hundred and 
seventy the second, and then, 
for a slap-bang wind-up, four 
hundred and twelve. Better 
than the best. You'd never 
have thought it of her when 
we picked her up in the 
Pacifico—eh? But then ships 
are much like folks—you should 
never judge either by what 
they wear. Not,” he hesi- 
tated a moment, his eyes 
twinkling, “that I’m against 
dress in its proper place, and 
I don’t see why the boat 
shouldn’t have her reward. 
She’s out to win two things 
this voyage, and, for a start, 
I reckon she’s won a coat of 
paint. So, as soon’s the 
weather moderates, we'll touch 
her up. Let me see, Joyoe. 
What is it? Hull black, with 
dummy ports and a gold 
stripe; lower masts oak- 
grained and upper masts 
white; bulwark panels white, 
with a n stencil; and 
deck - houses and all the rest 
to match. That’s the ticket, 
my lassie—isn’t it? Good 
Lord! Four hundred and 
twelve knots in a day! What 
no other ship has ever done, 
She's earned all the paint 
afloat.” 


VI, 


Great is the transforming 
power of paint. Ont of the 


dissolute derelict picked up at 


Brisbane it produced a marine 
dandy. By the time they 
rounded the Cape the ship 
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had ceased to be a drab: she 
swept past St Helena’s sombre 
front tricked out in glorified 
patchwork, and she raised 
the Lizard Light in queenly 
apparel. Her class she plainly 
declared to those with eyes te 
see, At any rate Captain Peter 
Snell, of the Liverpool tug 
Crowing Cock, had no doubt 
on the matter when she hove 
in sight off the Tuskar. At 
the end of a night’s cruising 
“en spec,” he picked her up 
an hour after sunrise, her 
hull burnished by the flood of 
light to the sheen of beaten 
copper, her sails as webs of 
ivory. 

“Well, I’m blest!” he 
gasped, and, slipping abaft 
the funnel, he called on the 
engineer to “look what's 
comin’,Tom! A prize packet. 
One of the tea-boats. We're 
in luck. She'll be ready t’ 
take steam without barging a 
lot about the price,” 

Screening off the sun with 
his hands he elosely scrutinised 
the barque. “Can’t christen 
her,” he growled, and reached 
for his glasses, whereupon con- 
fasion gripped him. “Here's 
a rum streak. Clipper I’ve 
never heard of. Back Number. 
And flying a house- flag I’ve 
never sighted afore. As deli- 
cate as a lady’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Looks like a bit o’ 
woman’s work. White, with 
a blue edge, and if it isn’t 
made o’ silk I'll eat the timber- 
head. Back Number. Which 
is what she doesn’t look. 
Though she does happen t’ 
be wooden - built. Anyhow, 
that’s not the point. What 
matters 


is putting a line 
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aboard before some other 
swab nips along. She’s not 
likely t’ want steam at pres- 
ent ; but this wind isn’t going 
to hold, and she’ll be glad of 
a rope before she’s athwart 
Point Lynas. So we'll put 
about and go easy till she 
overhauls us.” And then, as 
the mate joined him on the 
bridge, “Can’t make her out 
nohow, Steve. There's some- 
thing about her I ought to re- 
member, and yet—Back Number 
—never heard tell of such a 
craft. Such a daft name too! 
No manner of sense in it,” 

Assured that as leng as the 
wind held, any offer of service 
would be rejected, he planned 
to let the barque go ahead and 
himself follow in her wake; 
but the impetuous wayfarer 
desired his conversation as 
well as his company—a flutter 
of signal-flags said so—and 
almost before she got within 
hail a strident voice clamoured 
for news. 

“Tug ahoy! When did you 
leave Liverpool ?” 

“Came out en last night’s 
tide, sir.” 

“Any news of the tea- 
boats?” 

It was a tall man with a 
lean frame who asked the 
question, and his eagerness 
for the answer was betrayed 
by the way he stretched over 
the rail, hand to ear. 

“Not a word, sir. Don’t 
think they’re expected just 
yet.” A pause, and then: 
“Do you happen to be tea, 
sir?” 

“We are, my son.” Trium- 
phantly the declaration rang 
across the intervening strip of 
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water-flood. ‘And glory-be, 
we've done it, Eighty-seven 
days from Foo-Choo! Broke 
the record and licked the lot.” 
_ Eighty-seven days. Licked 
the lot. Every man aboard 
the tug pounced upon the 
words and echoed them in 
reverential wonder. But. ere 
they had time to raise a cheer 
they beheld that girl on the 
poop throw her arms around 
the captain’s neck and the 
mate grip him by the hand, 
though the Crowing Cock was 
too far away for them to catch 
Thorne’s nsive avowal, “ Well, 
I don’t rightly know what it’s 
all about, sir, but I'm mighty 
glad whatever it is.” As for 
Raunce he was stricken dumb. 
This was the supreme hour of 
his life, and therefore beyond 
speech. Abruptly he turned 
and walked away aft, but 
swiftly that strength of will 
which had carried him through 
so many vicissitudes mastered 
emotion, and back he went to 
the rail with another call— 

“You don’t seem to know 
me, Peter Snell.” 

It was an illuminating chal- 
lenge. It roused the tug-boat 
skipper toa fling of the arms 
and a shout of exultation. 
“Dash my dead-lights if it 
isn’t Old Fearnought. The 
Old Man _ himeelf. Did ye 
hear, boys?” This to his 
crew. “Old Fearnought, Him 
what got fired for growing 
old, And now he comes spank- 
ing home again with a fresh 
record. Eighty-seven days 


from Foo-Choo, And licked the 
bloomin’ pack. Those erack 
noo ships among ’em. 

boys, but this is mighty.” 


Oh, 


The Back Number. 
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So mighty indeed that: his 
tug must acclaim it in the 
tug’s own fashion, and there 
and then he plucked at the 
syren-cerd and the } 
Cock screamed a raucous cock- 
a-doodle-de into the waste 
places of the sea. His men 
also lifted up their voices in 
a lusty shout, and the crew 
of the Back Number hung 
upon the rail and acknow. 
ledged the cheer with one of 
deeper volume. 

But the appetite of Captain 
Peter Snell was merely whet- 
ted. He wanted more. For 
five minutes he gave his eyes 
a spell of desperately hard work 
and then through his mega- 
phone he _ hailed again, 
“Cap'n Raunce, ahoy! Where 
did you happen t’ pick up 
your noo command. Can't 
call her t’ mind,” 

“J picked her up in the 
Pacific. She was called the 
Dom Pedro and she hoisted 
the Peruvian fisg. Before that 
she was the IJsidoro, sailing 
under Italian colours.” 

“And what flag might she 
have sailed under before 
that?” 

“Under the best flag of all, 
Peter Snell,” John Raunce 
roared back, and he rounded 
it all off with a command to 
the mate. “It’s time for the 
paint brushes again,” he said. 
“Those damned letters: We'll 
have them wiped out, There's 
only one name for the boat 
now. She’s won it back again. 
FEARNOUGHT of LIVERPOOL. 
And tell the boys to paint it 
well.” 

So, with her name restored, 
the famous old clipper rounded 
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the north-west Lightship in 
the wake of the tug. But 
without ostentation, as became 
a ship of her repute, This 
being much to the disappoint- 
ment of Peter Snell, against 
whom John Raunce had 
threatened all manner of 

nalties if he so much as laid 
a finger on his syren - cord, 
As sedately as in the old days 
she slipped up to the Sloyne, 
and having put down his 
anchor off the Salthouse Dock 
and obtained his bill of health, 
the captain was rowed ashore, 
and at once betook himself to 
Silver Alley to report his 
arrival at Dougal’s. “Must 
have everything done ship- 
shape,” he explained to Joyce. 
And even as he had been 
hailed between the Tuskar 
and Point Lynas, so now was 
he greeted again. 

“Why, if it isn’t old Fear- 
nought!” 

Cheerily also they made 
him welcome, and begged for 
news of his wanderings and 
the manner of his arrival. 
But when, in a voice that 
rigidly suppressed the ring of 
exultation, he proclaimed his 
triumph, a sense of deep awe 
fell upon them, and they re- 
garded him almost as one 
returned from the dead. 

“Oh, I’ve come home just 
as I used todo. Ship’s lying 
in the river. Left Foo-Choo 
three days after the crowd. 
Made the passage in eighty- 
seven days, port to port. You 
wouldn’t see me reported, for 
IT made my departure aboard 
a disgraceful old slut called 


The Back Number. 


Joyee, 
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the Back Number, Only it 
happens that on the way she 
found her proper name again. 
It’s the one she passed on to 
me when we were both a bit 
younger.” 

Afterwards, astonishment 
having spent itself, they 
clamoured for details, and 
Raunce filled in a few of the 
blanks, There was nothing 
to fuss about, he protested. 
Once he had found his ship 
the rest was plain sailing. 
Seorecy was the most awkward 
part of the business, epecially 
when it came to getting a 
cargo, but even that was fixed 
up all right, thanks to his old 
friend Donaldson, the teaman 
at Foo-Choo, the only one 
who shared the secret with 
For the rest Thorne 
worked it finely — without 
asking questions—and no one 
ever suspected his old wooden 
draggle-tail. Wood! That 
was part of the explanation. 
Good honest teak, None of 
your new-fangled iron boxes, 
And there was nothing more. 
He had cleared his name, re- 
gained his rank—the proof was 
swinging to an anchor in the 
river. Docking next tide, 

“And after that,’ Andrew 
Dougal slyly insinuated, “I 
s’pose you'll be trying to 
knock a few more hours off 
the passage.” 

But Raunce shook his head. 
“T’ll leave that to others,” he 
said. ‘Think Tl give Joyce 
and Gilbert Thorne a chance. 
The old Fearnought ’ll make 
an Al wedding present.” 

OswaALD WILDRIDGE. 
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“TIMEO DANAOS.... 


THE squadren leader looked 
across the level valley ef the 
Struma, and pointed out the 
direction in which he wished 
the patrol to go. “And be 
back about 1.30,” he added. 
M glaneed at the map and 
murmured to himself ‘“ Demir 
Hissar,” without troubling to 
calcalate the distance. They 
were close beside the river. 
It would not take long to cross 
the level expanse of plain, 
studded with villages, but de- 
void of trees, which stretched 
across te the mountains on the 
other side—a minor Holland set 
beneath a mimic Switzerland. 
And once he had reached the 
foot of the mountains he could 
follow the railway line to 
Demir Hissar. 

They trotted along the road 
tewards the wooden bridge 
which spanned the river. En- 
joying, as it did, the monopoly 
of being the only metalled road 
in Eastern Macedonia, it pos- 
sessed the great advantage of 
being clear and unmistakable, 
albeit rough. For Macedonia 
is a roadiess land. Rough 
tracks, which sudden thunder- 
storms soon convert into tor- 
rents, serve to connect the 
villages. Those who must 
travel do so on feet, or perched 
insecurely on the backs of 
diminutive donkeys. And the 
track wanders hither and 
thither, according te the in- 
dividual caprice of the donkey. 
Thus a track which begins 
as a clearly marked path re- 
solves itself at points of diffi- 
culty into a network of paths, 








and offers a choice embar- 
rassing in its variety. 

The bridge across the 
Struma was a simple, solid, 
wooden structure. Through- 
out its length it was decorated 
at every yard or two with the 
blue-and-white flag of Greeee, 

“The Greeks seem te be 
very proud of their bridge,” 
remarked the officer of the 
patrol to the interpreter officer 
riding beside him. 

“ Apparently,” replied the 
latter. ‘But perhaps it’s just 
by way of celebrating Easter. 
In any case, they’ve not got 
much to be proud of, for the 
Turks built it.” 

At the farther end of the 
bridge was a small guard- 
house, in which lived a Greek 
officer and a guard of seme 
twenty Greek soldiers. As 
they approached, the Greek 
officer stepped into the road, 
saluted, and began to speak 
in Greek. 

“What does he want?” 
asked M “Says he has 
orders to stop all traffic? 
Oh, that’s absurd. Tell him 
I’m taking a patrol across, and 
that I’ve got te go through.” 

Further conversation in 
Greek. “He says he’s very 
sorry, and is quite polite about 
it; but we can’t go through 
without orders,” announced the 
interpreter officer. 

“Very well,then. I’m going 
threugh in spite of him.” 

The unfortunate Greek offi- 
cer, much perturbed, begged 
for time to get instructions by 
telephone from Seres, 
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“T’ll give him five minutes 
to get through to Seres,” 

For the next few minutes 
the guard-house resounded with 
the ringing of telephone bells 
and frantic ories of ‘Allo! 
Xeres! Allo! Xeres!” But 
Seres turned a deaf ear, main- 
taining an attitude of Olympic 
aloofness: and the man on the 
spot was left to face the situa- 
tion without the aid of higher 
authority. Heated and out of 
breath, he emerged at the end 
of the five minutes. And the 
Gordian knot was cut by his 
plaintive realisation of the 
impossibility of hindering the 
passage of seven British 
troopers with a guard of 
twenty Greeks. “If you insist 
on going through, I cannot 
stop you,” he said, with a 
pathetic gesture of helpless- 
ness. 

The patrol went on, and soon 
realised the impossibility of 
reaching Demir Hissar. The 
curious clearness of the hills 
hemming in the wide valley 
had falsified their ideas of dis- 
tance. And by the time they 
had crossed the fast-drying 
marshland and threaded their 
way between high fields of 
grain to the railway it was 
time to return. At the bridge 
stood the officer of the guard, 
relief written plain upon his 
features. For “ Xeres” had at 
last awoken from its telephonic 
slumber. And even honour 
was satisfied by a certificate, 
smilingly written by the patrol 
leader, to assure all and sundry 
that he had “forced a passage 
across the bridge.” 


The squadron lay eneamped 
upon a small sandy common 
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beside a stream, rapidly dwind- 
ling as the heat increased, which 
crossed the road and lost itself 
among the marshes beside the 
larger river. In the coolness 
of early morning the cattle 
of the village straggled slowly 
down the stream to pasture in 
the marshes, returning again 
as evening fell and the sun 
dipped behind the high hills to 
the west. The first rays of 
morning found the peasant 
families at work in the fields, 
anxious to get their tobacco 
planted before the heat of the 
day. In a courtyard at the 
end of the village lived the 
company of Greek soldiers 
which found the guard upon 
the bridge; and now and then 
strange picturesque individuals, 
clad in the short white kilt, the 
falling tasselled cap, and the 
curly-toed shoes of the royal 
bodyguard, passed the eamp on 
their way to er from the bar- 
racks, 

One day the majer announced 
to a startled mess that he had 
invited two of the Greek officers 
to dinner. At the hour ap- 
pointed came the stout Officer 
Commanding, and a thin, black- 
browed, dark-visaged lieuten- 
ant, whose very appearance 
confirmed the statement that 
he had been the leader of a 
Greek ‘“‘comitadji” during the 
last Balkan war. The conver- 
sation—like the seating accom- 
modation in the bell-tent which 
served as mess - room — was 
limited, for the interpreter 
officer alone knew the language. 
But he performed prodigies of 
rapid translation, exercising all 
his talents to overcome the 
modestreserve of the ex-guerilla 
leader. Eventually the polite 
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taciturnity of that grim officer 
succumbed to the cheering 
influence of the port, which— 
distrusting whisky —he had 
been led into drinking when 
offered under the simple gene- 
rio description of “ wine.” 
And he spoke simply and 
unaffectedly of violent deeds 
done in a lawless land by 
his band of irregulars. The 
evening ended, as the cere- 
monial politeness of the guests 
showed that it must end, in 
solemn toasts, drunk in a pos- 
ture as nearly erect as the 
narrow confines of a bell-tent 
would allow, to the health of 
the Greek and the allied nations, 
and to the success of the war— 
a phrase sufficiently ambiguous 
to enlist the whole - hearted 
sympathy of all shades of 
opinion. Then, with a clicking 
of heels and stiff salute, the 
guests departed, after having 
accepted an invitation for two 
ef their number to come to 
dinner next Tuesday evening. 
Like international law, which 
has been described as “law 
which is not law,” the 
Greek nation is not a nation, 
but a collection of cosmopol- 
itans. And, as might be ex- 
pected, their cosmopolitanism 
has taught them that polite- 
ness is the best policy. So the 
officers of the squadron received 
a cordial invitation to attend 
the festivities about to take 
place on Easter Sunday. And 
on Sunday afternoon three 
somewhat apathetic officers 
roused themselves from the 
lethargy induced by the un- 
seasonable heat, and strolled 
across to “assist” at the 
culmination of the three-days’ 
revels. In an open space 


beside a large tree there were 
booths formed of branches for 
the Greek officers and the 
headmen of the village. The 
Greek private had contented 
himself with seating accom. 
modation formed by the simple 
expedient of digging a trench 
to contain his feet. In one 
of the booths, graced by 
the presence of the village 
headmen, whose somnolent 
hilarity testified at once to 
the arrival of the guests long 
after the commencement of the 
festivities, and to the fact that 
temperance drinks were not 
“de rigueur,” stood a richly 
iced cake, cunningly coloured 
and fashioned into the semb- 
lance of a miniature tree-trunk, 
Tumblers of wine were pro- 
duced, and the fate of the 
cake, suspended by the im- 
polite tardiness of the guests’ 
arrival, was sealed. Suitable 
toasts could not, of course, be 
omitted. But conversational 
difficulties were conveniently 
avoided by the fact that the 
increasing conviviality of the 
headmen was accompanied by 
a desire for song which ren- 
dered all conversation impos- 
sible. So the singers were 
left te continue without in- 
terruption, whilst the Greek 
officers, shirt-sleeved and 
strenuous, resumed their par- 
ticipation in the dances taking 
place in the shade of the wide- 
spreading tree. Apparently, 
during the celebration of 
Easter, discipline in the Greek 
Army is relaxed, Officers and 
men mix freely, and treat one 
another on a footing of equal- 
ity. The private soldier, giving 
the final lick to his new-rolled 
cigarette, demands and obtains 
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from his company commander 
the momentary loan of a 
lighted cigarette, in order to 

ractice that national economy 
of matches which never fails 
to strike the new-comer. Men 
and officers join hands in the 
circle of the dance—an incom- 
plete circle, swaying to and 
from the centre with a quaint 
irregular step, but moving ever 
round the solitary figure in the 
centre which discourses a weird 
wild music upon an embryo 
bagpipe. The dance is led by 
an energetic officer, handker- 
chief in hand, whose agility 
is equalled only by the in- 
genuity of his steps, and whose 
determination to outshine him- 
self on this occasion brings him 
to the verge of collapse. Some 
distance away, on a carpet of 
grass on the farther side of 
the dry stream-bed, the women 
and girls of the village, dressed 
in their gayest clothes em- 
broidered with colours, and 
tricked out with ocoloured 
handkerchiefs as head-dresses, 
danced the self-same dance 
with less energy but greater 
grace. 

Tuesday morning dawned 
cloudless after a thunderstorm, 
which during the night had 
swollen the waters of the little 
stream beside the camp. On 
the farther bank, seeking a 
crossing dry-shod, wandered 
a blue-uniformed French officer. 
Explanations shouted across 
the stream were unintelligible, 
Once he had been ferried across 
on horseback, however, it be- 
came clear that he wished to 
get into “immediate tele- 


graphic communication ” with 
Salonique, having news of 
importance to communicate as 
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a result of his visit that 
morning to Seres with the 
convoy of French lorries which 
carried provisions to the Greek 
population, So a telegram 
was written and despatched. 
Within an hour or two came 
orders to the squadron. “It 
is reported that the German 
Consul from Drama is in Seres, 
He leaves by the two o’clock 
train. Arrange to have him 
arrested. Avoid trouble with 
the Greeks. ...” There was 
no time to lose in considering 
plans of campaign, for the 
railway from Seres to Drama 
lay many miles away across 
the unending plain, Moreover, 
if the Consul ‘was to be 
arrested without opposition 
from the Greeks, to enter Seres 
was out of the question, and only 
one plan remained—to hold up 
the train after it had left 
Seres, Soa troop was hastily 
saddled and sent off under an 
officer, whese South American 
experience presumably fitted 
him for deeds of high-handed 
lawlessness, By dint of hard 
riding they arrived at the 
chosen point on the railway 
line in time to fell a log across 
the line, send one man forward 
to flag the train, and post the 
remainder in suitable positions 
before the arrival of the train. 
The train came, and dutifully 
stopped. There was no diffi- 
oulty in identifying the Consul, 
travelling in a first-class car- 
riage full of Greek officers. 
But the presence of the Greek 
officers, supported by & com- 
pany of soldiers, proved an 
unlooked-for obstacle, in view 
of their loudly professed friend- 
ship for their bosom friend the 
Consul. In fact, one and all 
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drew swords and brandished 
revolvers, protesting vehem- 
ently that they would lay 
down their lives—nay even, if 
necessary, commit suicide — 
rather than permit the arrest 
te take place. Excitement and 
loquacity reigned supreme, 
Threats, blandishments, and 
bluff succeeded interminable 
argument, which dragged on 
far into the afternoon. The 
Greek soldiers were lined up, 
their rifles loaded, ready to fire 
if the attempted arrest were 
carried out. Finally the troop 
leader explained to the senior 
officer that his orders were to 
make the arrest, but on no 
account to fire on the Greeke: 
that the troopers, if fired on, 
would not return the fire: and 
that if the Greeks should carry 
out their threat—with or with- 
out orders—the sole responsi- 
bility weuld rest on his head, 
as being the senior Greek 
officer present. And whilst 
that officer was pondering this 
new aspect of the position, 
the Consul and his trembling 
“cavass” (servant) were 
speedily removed. 

Late in the evening the 
jaded troep rode into camp, 
triumphantly bringing their 
two saddle- weary prisoners, 
whom darkness had enabled 
them to smuggle without 
question past the Greek guard 
on the bridge. Two armeured 
oars were in readiness te take 
them at once to Salonique, 
there to be placed in the safe 
custody of one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 

Some time after the de- 
parture of the Consul a sudden 
idea oecurred to some one. 
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“I'd quite forgotten that it’s 
Tuesday night. This is the 
evening we asked those Greeks 
to dinner,” 

““Well, it’s just as well they’ve 
stayed away,” said another, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” pro. 
tested the junior subaltern, 
whese chief characteristie is 
simplicity and childlike faith, 
“They seem a very decent 
crowd. I’m sure they’re not 
pro-Germans,” 

The second - in - command 
muttered, as if to himself, 
“Timeo Danaos .. .” and 
refused to complete the quota- 
tion in answer to the expected 
query from the junior subaltern. 

Ono the following morning 
the officer in command of the 
Greek troops in the village 
came into camp and asked to 
see the major. 

‘‘T have been instructed,” 
said he, through the medium 
of an interpreter, ‘‘ to demand 
the surrender of the German 
Consul whom you arrested 
yesterday.” 

The major smiled. “I'm 
afraid you are too late. The 
Consul left for Salonique by 
motor last night.” 

Relief, rather than dis- 
appointment, showed itself in 
the Greek officer’s appearance, 
Then he explained. “My 
orders were to surround your 
camp, in ease you should 
refuse.” 

‘‘Well, then, we've both 
been saved a lot of trouble,” 
answered the major. 

The junior subaltern’s views 
have since undergone a modifi- 
cation. But he is still unable 


to cemplete the quotation. 
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WAR-TIME. 


I, THE LOTOS-EATERS, 


In the English language 
there are words—or rather sen- 
tences, phrases, a beautiful use 
of words—fit to deseribe Para- 
dise. Though these have been 
found, and no doubt may be 
found again, such gifts are 
hidden from the humbler 
soribes (not for lack of seeking); 
but perhaps, having found 
Paradise, one may be forgiven 
for an attempt to describe it in 
rather ordinary language. 

I am sitting at the upper 
end of an open valley: behind 
mein a semicircle rises a range 
of jagged mountains; the peaks 
are just touched with gold and 
appear strangely transparent ; 
the lower rocks are the colour 
of wood smoke, 

To the right an irregular 
mass of houses with blue and 
primrose walls and _ broad 
red roofs climbs slantingly 
up the ridge, on the sum- 
mit of which three cypress 
trees stand up clearly against 
the sky. Half-way up this 
slope ef the Old Town, above 
the maze of deep shadow and 
the faint gleam of colour- 
washed walls, a church’s tall 
and slender campanile is sil- 
houetted against the last of a 
golden sunset. 

To the left, across the deep 
gloom of an olive grove, rises 
the other wall of the valley— 
an immense mass of red-golden 
cliffs, standing full in the glare 
of the sinking sun: it is vast 
and beautiful—as a wall of 
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Paradise should be. Beneath 
the gelden cliffs and round the 
walls of the Old Town in the 
lap of the valley lies a peaceful 
sea, dark blue, with here and 
there a splash of gold: in the 
early morning one can see 
Corsica in the far distance, 
like a shadow upen the waters. 

But now it is the evening of 
a cloudless day: the first stars 
are out in a green-blue sky, the 
air is full of the scent of orange 
blossom: in the dusk the wis- 
taria gleams like a cascade of 
foam: from the gloom of the 
trees sounds a child’s laughter. 
There is Peace in Paradise... . 

But it is that word which 
breaks the spell. There is no 
Peace, and perhaps our Para- 
dise is but an illusion, a land 
of Lotos-Eaters whither we 
have escaped— 


“a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 


A land where all things always seem’d 
the same !” 


Yet the red rocks are real 
enough, and the Old Town with 
its slender belfry, and the bay 
between the hills: also the hotel 
and this garden of roses and 
wistaria looking down into the 
blue Mediterranean are real. 
All this, and we who live in it 
and call it Paradise, is real. 

But it is the end of March 
1918: we have just heard that 
the great German offensive has 
started. It has made us re- 
member what fer long we had 
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almost forgotten — that, in 
fact, there is no Peace, but 
War, and that we are out of 
it—Lotos-eating. 

Sitting here in the silence of 
the evening surrounded by 
flowers, under a clear un- 
troubled sky, the realisation 
has come like a stab: the 
knowledge that in this same 
country our friends are in the 
thick of battle and cold and 
mud and blasted destruction. 

One is bitterly reminded 
of those princes and ladies 
of long ago who, when their 
city was visited by plague, 
retreated to a palace in the 
hills and there remained feast- 
ing and story-telling, leaving 
the less fortunate to die un- 
succoured, In truth, Boc- 
caccio’s gallants were but sloth- 
ful cowards. 

It seemed a cruel but a just 
comparison—“‘A land where 
all things always seemed the 
same!” ‘We knew that day 
after day we awoke in a clear 
sunlit world, day after day to 
look out upon the untroubled 
blue of the sea, to bask among 
the roses of a happy valley, 
with, it had seemed, the cer- 
tainty of all we could desire, 
and we knew enough of war 
to know what had been hap- 
pening during these days be- 
yond our Paradise. We knew 
that others, our friends, had 
been fighting for more than 
their lives against overwhelm- 
ing odds: fighting night and 
day without sleep or food or 
shelter; marching till they 
dropped from weariness, with 
no certainty in life except that 
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always they must turn again 


and fight ... and fight. 

What wonder that this even- 
ing Paradise is shaken—and 
that the Lotos - Eaters are 
ashamed ? 


Oat of the gloom of the 
trees the child’s voice rings 
happily again: “You can’t 
catch me! You can’t catch 
me!”—and then, penitently, 
“Oh, I’m so sorry! I quite 
forgot; but you will be able 
to run again one day, won't 
you?” 

“Rather” — a man’s voice 
answered — “like anything. 
That's what we're all here for, 
you know. Were all ugly old 
crocks now with bent legs and 
bent arms and holes in our 
bodies—and minds too, So 
they’ve sent us to heaven for a 
bit just to get mended. You 
see, broken soldiers are no good 
at all: the paint’s all rubbed 
off, and some can’t stand and 
some have got no heads and 
seme no feet, so they can’t fight 
till they’ve been mended ; but 
when they’ve been properly 
mended, they’re just as good as 
new.” 

“Are you being properly 
mended ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘Ts this heaven then?” 

** Yes.” 

Dead silence for a minute; 
then, ‘Well, let’s play at me 
being an angel—you might 
walk after me and find me, 
mightn’t you? MHere’s your 
stick.” 

Thank God! 
restored. 


Paradise is 
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To those who love mountains 
and hills their charm seems 
to assume very different forms 
and to appeal to a variety of 
tastes. Some, indeed a great 
number, will tell you that they 
like to look at them: they 
admire their shapes, they con- 
sider any landscape without 
hills as somewhat incomplete. 
Others regard them as a kind 
of Nature's grand stand, and 
will go to the top of a moun- 
tain er hill for the view of the 
country beneath—or they love 
them for their own scenery 
and like to take a “walk in 
the hills,” 

There is, teo, the less ro- 
mantic person who loves hills 
for the sake of his gross body 
—for the bracing air, and 
healthiness, and good soil: he 
will advise an expedition to 
the mountains on very much 
the same grounds that St Paul 
advised wine. 

Lastly, there is that stiff- 
necked generation to whom a 
mountain is first and foremost 
an obstacle—an obstacle to be 
surmounted. They must get 
to the top of it even (and 
generally) at the peril of their 
lives, This accomplished, they 
are happy: they feel that they 
have acquired merit, though 
often enough they find it 
difficult to explain how or 
why, or in what their satisfac- 
tion lies. Not certainly in 
having risen at an unearthly 
hour, nor in having been half 
frozen or half baked, nor in 
having clung through long 
eternities to absurdly in- 
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adequate ledges. Nor is it 
pleasure at having enjoyed 
some wonderful view — they 
were probably far too ex- 
hausted to think of anything 
but the next hold or whether 
the rope was sound. Yet 
great men have climbed great 
mountains just for this strange 
desire to aequire merit, No 
doubt they hold some myste- 
rious seoret —though to the 
ordinary man it seems that 
the surmounting of any great 
obstacle or difficulty would 
satisfy their ambitions equally 
well, with, perhaps, more profit 
te their fellow-men. 

But with mest lovers of hills 
and mountains is it not, first 
and foremost, their sense of 
mystery that is appealed to? 
Or, if you will, their curiosity ? 
The knowledge that the hills 
with their woods or their wind- 
ing valleys hold secrets, the 
suspicion that the range of 
mountains is hiding something 
—new views, a strange country, 
the unknown? 

Surely this is the strongest 
charm of the hills—the ex- 
pectation of a new country 
beyond, the old, old desire to 
‘look over the top” and “to 
see round the corner,” For 
me at least it is that mysterious 
Country Beyond which will 
ever lure me to the hills. 

It seems absurd to say that 
Paradise can ever pall; equally 
absurd to tell the stay-at-home 
in England that his heart could 
ever weary of blue skies and 
sunshine, Yet ask the man 
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who has spent even one hot- 
weather in the plains, and he 
will tell you things yeu never 
guessed about grey days and 
cloudy skies and the sound of 
rain and the breath of cold 
winds. Also he may, as it 
were, throw a new light on 
blue skies and sunshine! 

Not that it was as bad as 
that with us: and yet we 
felt we needed a change from 
Paradise, where the blue sea 
and the blue sky had looked 
just the same for a month 
past and never a breath of 
wind had stirred the sunny 
air. Round about the rocks, 
primrose and grey, raised their 
jagged points against a darker 
blue, and swept round on either 
side to clasp the blue waters 
of the bay. Our Paradise 
was walled by mountains— 
and beyond ? 

The old desire had tempted 
us: we would go and “look 
over the top.” 

No doubt the ideal journey 
would have been made en feot 
so that we (who are most 
emphatically hill-lovers) could 
have strayed from the path 
and sampled the charms of 
many valleys. But unfortu- 
nately, ‘“‘owing te the war,” 
none of us can walk uphill, 
and most of us are none toe 
good en the flat: so walking 
was voted eut of the question. 
There remained the “ Tram- 
vay, a light railway which by 
excruciating feats of clinging 
to precipices and curling round 
chasms reached to the top of 
the mountains and beyend: 
or, the alternative, a carriage 
and the Route Nationale. The 
tramvay, on trial and inspee- 
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tion, was found to bump and 
screech horribly and to have 
hermetically sealed windows: 
no good; so it would have to 
be the road and a carriage, 

Accordingly early one mern- 
ing we set out. Our horse, 
even before we started, looked 
thin and tired; the carriage, 
teo, we noticed, had a some- 
what bony appearance, and 
by the time we had all our 
baggage en board there was 
nowhere in particular to sit: 
however, we cared for nene 
of these things. 

With furious cracks of the 
whip we rumbled through the 
narrew paved streets of the 
Old Town, down the Boulevard 
beyond, where the plane-trees 
had thrown a fresh green veil 
over the brilliant sunlight, then 
turning to the right we entered 
the valley which would lead 
us up to the pass and over the 
hills, 

Paradise, we thought, had 
never looked so lovely. On 
either side and before us rose 
the walls of steep mountain, 
immense masses of orange and 
grey roeks piled high against 
the clearest sky: looking back, 
we could see the blue shimmer 
of the sea, and as we climbed 
higher the town beneath came 
into sight. Bathed in misty 
sunlight, it lay with its green 
gardens clese about it en the 
edge of the blue bay. It was 
as though we were looking 
down on a city built of pearl 
beside a sea of turquoise, 

The road we were following 
wound along the mountain- 
side, climbing gradually all the 
way, so that with one bony 
horse it was a long business: 
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early in the journey we had 
dropped te a walk, and for the 
next three hours we plodded 
and creaked our way upwards. 
The scenery at this pace 
ehanged very gradually, but 
in time the valley began to 
narrow noticeably, terraced 
gardens became fewer, the 
erange-trees and then the 
olives were left behind, and the 
dark ranks of the pine-woods 
swung down to meet us. As 
we climbed higher we could 
look dewn on to the lower hills 
and spurs and count the 
villages that crewned them, 
each one a fort in itself, with 
narrow arched streets and 
barred windows, built to be 
held against an enemy: each 
a watoh-tower, whence in the 
old days they looked out to 
sea for a sight of the Saracen 
ships. War is written all over 
this countryside—its history 
is feud and murder, cold steel 
and fire: yet now, when all 
the rest of the world seems te 
be fighting, there is perfect 
peace here and one forgets 
war. 

Above us, beyond the pine- 
belts, the flanking mountains 
looked wild and forbidding, 
bare expanses of loose stones 
and tumbled rock, ending in 
jagged fantastic spires which 
appeared to be crowding ever 
closer and closer upen us: 
indeed, by now the valley had 
become only a crack in the 
hills, and yet there was still 
no sign of the pass. 

But suddenly we saw what 
we had been leoking for. We 


had been tediously negotiating 
an immense shoulder where 
the valley took a bend to the 
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right, and on at last rounding 
the cerner we found our goal 
in sight—or rather, our first 
objective, The valley epened 
out a little, and directly ahead 
of us we saw. a long low 
saddle between the towering 
cliffs; midway upon the saddle 
lay a oastellated village gleam- 
ing in the sun. Above, the 
long straight skyline ran like 
a knife-edge across the blue— 
witheut a doubt it was the 
edge of the Beyond. 


The two miles of straight 
pull up to the village passed 
quickly enough, a _ clatter 
through the cobbled streets— 
and then a dark archway con- 
fronted us. We saw, with some 
apprehension, that this was 
the mouth of a tunnel, and 
into its evil-smelling gleom 
we immediately trundled, as 
though such subterranean ex- 
peditions were the mest natural 
things in the world. It was 
damp and very dark, but we 
were comferted by a faint 
spark of light in the far dis- 
tance: gradually this grew 
brighter. Then the rough 
sandstone walls could be seen 
stretching in ghostly perspec- 
tive before us, and then the 
point ef light gradually teok 
shape as anether archway. 
Almest immediately we had 
driven out into the sunlight, 
and feund ourselves in the 
Country Beyond. 

Or had the ourtain been 
raised before a scene in 
Fairyland? 

At any rate, the change was 
a bit of sheer magic. Van- 
ished was the world of narrow 
twisted valleys, with their 
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rugged cliffs and yellow rocks: 
vanished the bare slopes, the 
dark forests of the pines, the 
clinging stunted bushes, the 
grimly overhanging peaks and 
stony gullies: iu their place 
we saw a new country, large 
and wide and open to the wind. 
Below us lay a broad valley. 
To the right a shoulder of the 
hill, down which ran the road, 
hid the view, but directly be- 
neath the valley widened into 
a little plain, where, through 
level meadows, ran a sparkling 
river. Beyond the river, in 
the far distance, half encircling 
this plain, rose the most perfect 
range of mountains we had 
ever seen. 

It was as though some great 
giant had taken a handful of 
violet petals, orushed them 
into an immense heap, and 
thrown them down upon the 
green earth. And above their 
purple shone a snow-line, 
dazzlingly, incredibly white 
against a pale-blue sky: range 
upon range, peak upon peak, 
it seemed to stretch for ever, 
touched here and there by 
sudden tints of pink and 
gold. 

Aleng the whole of this 
prospect the green fields of the 
plain sloped gently up from 
the river, merging gradually 
into the distant hills, so that 
it was impossible to say where 
exactly green ended and 
faintest purple began: there 
was a misty region of golden 
half-lights. 

So we saw ‘‘over the top”: 
and then began our descent. 

After much winding of a 
handle, which apparently 


securely locked all four wheels, 
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our ecocher dealt the bony 
horse shrewd blows with the 
whip, and thereupon we started 
our long skid into the valley 
below. An hour’s twisting and 
turning down the steep road 
brought us ever new aspects of 
this perfect view, and anon to 
our goal—the Hétel du Midi in 
the little town where we were 
te stay. 

We had taken the preeau- 
tion of telegraphing our inten- 
tions beforehand, and found 
Madame, surrounded by a 
crowd of interested children, 
awaiting us on the doorstep. 
She received us with smiles, it 
is true, but also with many 
apologies, for she said there 
was nothing to eat and no one 
to help her with the house— 
through her apologies ran a 
refrain, “C’est la guerre,” ac- 
companied by a stony look of 
fatalism: by now we knew that 
look and that refrain so well, 

Nothing to eat sounded om- 
inous, but an excellent déjeuner 
of omelette, bread and cheese, 
and bottled beer set our fears 
at rest; indeed, we discovered 
later that there was plenty of 
food in the district, particu- 
larly farther afield. 

That afternoon we found in 
the town plenty to explore, 
from a wonderful Roman bridge 
with a medieval gate-house in 
the middle to narrow streets, 
dark and damp as cellars, where 
every house boasted a splendid 
arched doorway. The carving 
was chipped and black with 
age, but beyond lay dim vaulted 
halls where chickens fluttered 
between the pillars or pecked 
ameng the dirty straw litter- 
ing thestone pavements. The 
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Place, we found, was the site 
of a temple of Diana : the raised 
platform still remained perfect, 
the carved capitals of pillars 
lay in odd corners, and on 
either side rese tall, newly- 
green plane-trees, as if they 
would suceeed to the fallen 
columns and do their goddess 
honour; through the green 
aisle of trees one looked far 
down the valley to the blue 
mountains beyond. 

It is a town with a history, 
though very few can tell it. 
Under the Romans there was 
a great market here, and the 
villas of rich men stood near 
by about the lower hills: it 
was a place of prosperity, we 
know, though the details are 
forgotten. Later the Saracens 
came to sack and burn what 
remained; and then later, in 
the Middle Ages, the town 
grew up again to flourish 
awhile as a seat of learning, 
with its college and library 
and bishop’s palace, Nothing 
now remains but the old bridge 
and the palazzi hidden in the 
dark alleys, and that sylvan 
temple of Diana whither the 
goats clamber up from the 
river’s grassy banks. 

That April afternoon the 
little town seemed strangely 
quiet, as though its great age 
weighed heavily upon it; even 
the square, where stand four 
fountains in a row, was de- 
serted except for a very old 
woman and two babies—c’est 
la guerre, 

If we had crossed the moun- 
tains for a change of skies we 
were soon rewarded, for that 
evening the snew-peaks were 
hidden by clouds which rolled 
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lower and lower towards us; 
next morning we awoke to find 
a misty rain drifting through 
the valley and the mountains 
almost hidden from view. 
Strange though it may seem, 
we found the prospect quite 
inviting, and decided that our 
occupation should fit the 
weather. We had heard a 
rumour, now confirmed by our 
hostess, that the river held 
trout; so soon after breakfast 
we set out armed with rods 
and fiy-boxes to see what we 
could do, 

As far as appearances went, 
we found the river all that 
could be desired. The stream 
was about twelve yards broad 
a little way above the town, 
running in a bed of shining 
pebbles, There were tempting 
pools, long stretches of smooth, 
swiftly - flowing water, big 
rocks with seductive back- 
washes, rapids where the foam 
splashed and boiled; here and 
there trees formed shady tun- 
nels, We squelched through 
the irrigated meadows and, 
sitting on a low stone wall, be- 
gan to put up our rods. A 
youth—evidently a shepherd 
and the first young man we 
had seen—leant on his long 
staff and, puffing an immense 
carved pipe, watched us, But 
he shook his head sadly. His 
first speech was Italian, but he 
soon changed to French—a kind 
of French—and told us that it 
was no good: our canes were 
too fragile, As for that bit of 
tin (a small spoon), it would 
assuredly frighten the little 
fish; why not try werms? 
But our souls were above 
worms—we were teo proud; 
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consequently we tried every- 
thing else—spoons, minnows, 
a dozen different flies — and 
caught nothing at all. 

But what a day it was! 
The soft white mist rolling 
through the valley, the green 
fields beside the jade-coloured 
river, the occasional vision of 
vast hills beyond ; we returned 
late and wet and weary, but 
fall of content. Te be a fisher- 
man perhaps one must be some- 
thing of a philosepher—or is it 
vice versd ? 

Next day the merning broke 
in mist and clouds again, but 
befere we had boarded the 
unique lecal conveyance which 
was to take us up the valley 
there were patches of blue sky 
and a silvery sunlight touching 
the few visible peaks. We 
drove along above the river 
fer some miles until it began 
to enter the hills by an im- 
mense gorge, when we left our 
rickety carriage and scrambled 
down the cliffs to the river 
bank. As far as sport was 
concerned the last day’s pro- 
gramme was repeated: we 
wandered through the narrow 
fields, which here separated 
the stream from the sheer walls 
of the gorge, trying all the 
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likely -looking places. The 
meadows were dotted with 
peach-trees, masses of fresh 
blessom ; the banks, the sunny 
sides of walls, were starred 
with periwinkles, vielets, and 
primroses, and here and there 
among the trees on the bank 
green shoots of lilies of the 
valley showed through last 
year’s leaves. Perhaps we for- 
got about the fish. 

Seon after midday the sun 
broke through the clouds, and 
sitting on a stone wall near a 
blossoming peach-tree, we ate 
our sandwiches; at our feet the 
river sparkled and crooned, and 
high above us, framed by the 
dark walls of the gorge, we 
saw the towering silver peaks 
above a grey veil of clouds. 
And then and there we swore 
a solemn oath that one day we 
would return here. We would 
return and walk for many a mile 
until we reached those dis- 
tant mountains; and on our 
own feet we would climb up to 
that silver skyline until we 
reached the snowy summit and 
could “look over the top” to 
the new Country Beyond. 

But not yet: c’est la guerre, 
and we have all te be “ pro- 
perly mended.” 


Ill, NIGHTINGALE VALLEY. 


Under a green-painted iron 
bridge over which trams rattle 
and screech, a stream trickles 
down on the last few yards 
of its journey; a long journey, 
beginning far off in the hills 
and ending in the still blue 
sea out there, just beyond the 
public gardens. 


A mountain stream flowing 
into the Mediterranean—yes, 
certainly; but there must be 
no illusions, no implieation of 
idyllic seenery which such a de- 
scription may seem to suggest. 

For, standing here on the 
iron bridge, you look down a 
narrow bricked channel and 
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see the stream disappear under 
a culvert; beyond are the 
Public Gardens crowded with 
dusty palms and empty chairs, 
and then the stream disappears 
again through a small brick 
arch and trickles into the sea. 
You will probably mistake it 
for @ main drain and thank 
heaven that at least the Medi- 
terranean is blue in spite of 
man, 

Look up-stream frem the 
bridge and the prospect is 
not much more inviting. The 
banks are blue-glazed briek, 
the pebbly bed is littered 
with old rags and refuse, and 
the water itself covered with 
a scum of soap-suds from the 
peols where the laundresses 
wash the linen: a few hundred 
yards and the steep sides of 
the channel turn off sharply 
and houses shut out the view. 
Bat in the distance behind a 
jumble of red roofs and plane- 
trees there is a glimpse of 
purple mountains and a far-off 
country whence no doubt the 
stream flows: it must be very 
different there. 

If you continue te sit in 
the tram that olangs over the 
iron bridge until it reaches its 
terminus you will find yourself 
at Monte, and there you can 
lunch at the Hétel de Paris 
and win a fortune at the tables 
in the Casino, and hear a 
perfeet orchestra discourse 
enchanting music, and walk 
on the terrace and say good- 
morning to all the lovely ladies. 
We all know the attractions 
of Monte, and we nearly all 
of us wait till the tram reaches 
its terminus: after all there is 
very little in this main-drain 
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stream to make any one get out 
at the iron bridge. 

But one day happening to 
catch that glimpse of the 
distant mountains, I realised, 
suddenly, that somewhere 
there, up one ef those half- 
hidden valleys, must be the 
beginnings of the dingy little 
canal, the starting-place of the 
journey which ended in a 
drain-pipe under the Public 
Gardens: it seemed only fair 
to investigate. 

So it was that we started to 
explere and discovered Nightin- 
gale Valley. We turned to the 
right beyond the iron bridge, 
up a lane, where over the high 
walls on either side, mottled 
with rich purples and reds 
and browns, hung cascades of 
wistaria in the fresh beauty 
of spring ; here and there were 
gates, their side-posts and 
scroll-worked lintels covered 
with primrese or pink plaster, 
and through these appeared 
glimpses of gardens, the broad 
fronds ef palms and bright 
varnished leaves of orange- 
trees. Gradually the big gar- 
dens, the region of villas, was 
left behind as the road wound 
upward, and looking to the 
left we saw that we were 
skirting a valley with orange 
and lemon trees growing 
below; farther on across a 
bend in the valley the olives 
showed like a belt ef jade- 
green foam against the hills. 
To the right of the road there 
were terraced gardens, each 
terrace carefully revetted with 
stones and only broad enough 
te support a single line of 
small lemon trees: it seemed 
hardly werth while—so much 
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labour for such small result, se 
much careful building to hold 
up each little plot of earth. 

But the next turn in the 
road put a stop to further 
rumination on the subject, for 
coming round a sharp corner 
the mysterious country, which 
we had half expected, was 
revealed. 

The valley narrowed sud- 
denly, and left and right the 
hills towered up till they threw 
against a blue sky their jagged 
pinnacles of rock, orange and 
primrose and lavender - grey 
near at hand, mauve and deep 
purple in the distance. It was 
as if to the immense bold form 
of those piles of scarred oliffs 
the colour had been added on 
the same plan, by the same 
artist, and no less boldly; but 
striving after some immense 
effect which brooked no timid 
touch, he had flung his gold 
and blue and purple to riot in 
the flaming sunlight. 

Then looking downward into 
the depths of the narrow valley 
the world changed again: it 
was all on a gentler, smaller 
seale, less grand and inspiring 
perhaps, but at the same time 
more peaceful, more intelli- 
gible. In the shadow was the 
dusky gloom of olive groves, 
a hint of evil and orabbed 
age in their twisted trunks, 
but beneath them and in the 
sunlight shone the lighter 
feliage of ash and wild cherry, 
and here and there a patch 
of grassy bank. Then farther 
down again grew a tangle of 
bushes and clumps of reeds 
and tall grasses, and among 
them tumbling over shining 
rounded pebbles, was a friend 





whom we had all but forgotten 
—the stream, now a chain of 
clear brown pools and little 
silvery waterfalls, its edges 
smothered in flowers and grass 
and ferns. And as we stood 
there looking down at it—it 
sounds almost too good to be 
true—we heard three sweet 
long-drawn notes and a nightin- 
gale burst into song: the song 
of songs, the sweetest music 
in the world. 

It was still early in the 
morning, and only neon when, 
after some hours’ drive, we 
reached a village: but from 
the moment when we first 
found the stream again, we 
were never out of sound of a 
nightingale’s song—up and 
down and across the valley 
they called and answered, till 
all the world seemed full of 
their music. 

In time the valley forks and 
the road winds up to a little 
village perched on the top of 
the dividing spur: it is a 
village like hundreds of others 
in this country, half a fort, 
with narrow winding tunnels 
for streets, strange dark alleys 
with a dozen arches in the 
space of fifty yards, the win- 
dows guarded by bars, and 
the doors solid and studded 
with iron, Such places can 
have changed very little in the 
last five hundred years, since 
the times when the Lascaris 
and their friends and enemies 
fought and stabbed and plotted 
behind these walls. 

The only open space is the 
Place, shaded by a giant elm, 
round which runs a_ stone 
bench: we found the Place 
crowded with children and 
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donkeys and old women—and 
one of these it. was who 
directed us to the “Café de 
New York.” There, sitting 
on a terrace which looked down 
inte the valley, we sat, and fed 
upon an excellent omelette and 
fierce vin ordinaire, while a 
nightingale sang below, and 
the children and the donkeys 
stood round and watched. The 
toothless grandmamma, our 
hostess, appeared later, and 
mumbled angrily till her 
granddaughter appeared as 
interpreter and said she was 
asking for the news—they had 
not seen a paper for two days, 
and one was anxious now; 
who could forget the war with 
one’s man and three brothers 
“Ji bas”? She pointed down 
the valley to where, away in 
the distance, glimmered the 
silver and blue of the Mediter- 
ranean: that was the World 
to them, though it was far be- 
yond the purple crags behind 
her, the “Ja bas” where her 
boys were fighting. 


It was late evening when we 
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turned back down the valley: 
behind us the towering rocks 
stood out against a golden 
sky, while in front the sea 
stretched to the horizon, dark- 
blue as lapis-lazuli. 

Before we had reached the 
end of the journey the short 
twilight had ended and the 
stars were out; the night air 
was full of seents, and as we 
passed the gardens a warm 
wind came up from the sea, 
heavy with the scent of orange 
flowers: most certainly the 
same scent that blew from 
Ciree’s isle. I am glad it was 
quite dark when we turned the 
corner at the end of the lane, 
and heard a tram come thun- 
dering up te the iron bridge: 
even though it was quite dark, 
we did not look down as we 
crossed the bridge and rumbled 
over that dingy canal— we 
couldn’t bear to see it end like 
that. 

But over green-painted iron 
bridges one may come to 
Nightingale Valleys in this 
part of the world; perhaps in 
other parts too. 

H. R. 
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THE LONG TRAIL. 


BY PAUL BEWSHER.,. 


‘* Above the hostile lands I fly, 
And know, O Lord, that Thou art nigh : 
And with Thy ever-loving care 
Dost bear me safely through the air. 


Thou madest the twinkling Polar Star, 
Which guides me homewards from afar ; 
And Thou hast made my greatest boon, 
The radiant visage of the moon.” 
—A Night Hymn. Written sixty miles beyond 


EARLY in the war it became 
‘necessary toe destroy a railway 
bridge some way behind the 
German lines. This structure 
was an important link in the 
enemy’s lines of communica- 
tion, and its destruction was 
of vital importance. The work 
was given to one of the very 
early squadrons to accomplish, 
and it was carried out in rather 
an unusual way. 

From the moonlit aerodreme 
there rose into the quiet night 
a little two-seater B. E. 2 C. 
machine, with a pilot and an 
observer as the crew. Soon 
this humming-bird of the dark- 
ness was winging its steady 
way across the German front 
lines, and met as opposition 
only the seattered and inaceu- 
rate firing of machine-gunners 
and riflemen on the ground. 

The observer closely com- 
pared his lamp-lit chart, and 
the pale map of the moonlit 
country below him. With un- 
erring certainty the airmen 
moved across field and forest, 
farm and village, till they saw 
some distance ahead of them 
the gleam of a silver streak of 
water. As they drew nearer 


the German lines. 


they saw the shining curves of 
a river, across which, at ene 
peint, lay a straight black line, 
It was their bridge. 

At once the neise of the 
engine eeased and the machine 
began to sink gently on softly 
singing wires towards the 
ground. Bigger grew the 
woods, wider the thin white 
roads, deeper the soft and vel- 
vety shadows, Over the tops 
of some trees they fleated. The 
rolling expanse ef a field rose 
up to them. The machine 
quivered and jerked, and soon 
was rolling softly along the 
grass. Before it had stopped 
the observer had jumped out, 
and he hurriedly lifted a bulky 
package from his cockpit. He 
waved to the pilot, He heard 
the sudden roar ef the engine, 
and the machine slipped faster 
and faster across the field and 
rose up towards the stars, leav- 
ing him alone on the ground 
in the midst ef his enemies, 
many long miles from his own 
lines. 

Quickly he ran to the edge 
of a wood, and he was soon 
creeping silently through the 
dim lattice-work of moonlight 
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and rippling shadows. In a 
little while he heard the soft 
murmur of rapid waters, and 
he came to the edge of the 
river. He followed its course 
for a time, threading his way 
through the trees near the 
bank. When he could see the 
bridge some two hundred yards 
away he slipped into the river, 
and, wading waist-high in the 
water, with his precious packet 
held well above the surface, he 
moved slowly and silently to- 
ward the moonlit arches of 
stone. 

Above him he could now 
hear the hum ef his machine, 
and he saw it sweep overhead 
quite low down. It turned 
rapidly and dived down 
straight towards the bridge, 
and he heard the pok, pok, pok 
of its machine-gun. With a 
great rush of sound it roared 


upwards again and banked 


steeply almost above him. 
Now he could hear the noise 
of an approaching train, and 
he saw the restless machine, 
whose pilot was deliberately 
distracting the attention of the 
sentries by his acrobatics and 
the noise of his engine, dive 
towards it. There was a sud- 
den flash of light and a very 
loud detonatien. The pilot 
had released one of his bombs, 
Then ence more sounded the 
metallic hammering ef his 
machine-gun. 

Meanwhile the observer had 
reached the base ef one of the 
stone piers which supported 
the bridge. The excited sen- 
tries had net noticed his pres- 
ence, and now he was safely 
hidden in the gloom of the 
arch, With the water swirl- 
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ing round his waist he werked 
feverishly to remove one of the 
stones. At last it was loosened 
sufficiently to be withdrawn. 
In its place he put his precious 
packet, which was a charge of 
high explosive, This he se- 
cured firmly in position, and 
then, having set the fuse, he 
began to return, through the 
water, to his starting place, 
Another swift flash illumin- 
ated the leaves of the riverside 
bushes. It was followed by 
a secend thundering explosion, 
as another bomb burst near 
the crowded troop train which 
still had not orossed the 
bridge. 

In a few minutes he elam- 
bered up the bank and hurried 
through the magic beauty of 
the moonlit wood. He reaehed 
the edge of the field where he 
had landed, and stood waiting. 
He looked at the luminous face 
of his watch. The pilot was 
going to allow him fifteen 
minutes. Fourteen had passed. 
He knew his friend would not 
fail him whatever happened, 
so though he stood, soaking 
wet and alone, surrounded by 
the now angry enemy, he did 
not feel at all alarmed. 

Overhead he heard the drone 
ef the engine, which suddenly 
stopped, to be followed by the 
faint, scarcely-heard hiss of the 
wires as the machine began to 
glide downwards to the ground. 
Soon a shadowy shape moved 
swiftly across the ground and 
stopped. The observer ran 
over to it and climbed quickly 
into his seat. He shouted to 
the pilot ef the success of his 
operation, and then with a roar 
and rush was borne upwards, 
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and to his relief feund him- 
self flying swiftly once more 
through the friendly air. 

Even as they turned to start 
on their long homeward jour- 
ney a great sullen roar rose to 
them from below, and they saw 
that no more across the silver 
streak of the river lay a black 
line, for now it was obscured 
by a cloud of smoke, which 
slowly dissipated and revealed 
@ great gap in the bridge, near 
which was the red glow of the 
locomotive that ne longer could 
take forward its carriages 
loaded with troops destined 
for a now impossible rail- 
head. 

That happened in the early 
days of the war. Swiftly de- 
veloped the powerful arm of 
the air. Great were the 
changes in thought. Mighty 
the new weapons of destruc- 
tion. ... 


“C.0. wants to see you at 
once in the Mapping Office.” 

It is four o’clock on Septem- 
ber 29, 1917. 

I hurry to the little hut by 
the mess and pass through the 
door. Over the long desk 
leans the grave-faced squadron 
commander, the great pioneer 
of night-bombing. With a 
pencil and a ruler he carefully 
studies a map. 

Is that you, Bewsher?” he 
says. “Look here. I want 
you to go to Namur to-night ; 
do you think you can de it?” 

“I think se, sir.” 


“Well! Look! It is a 


hundred and twenty miles 
the other side of the lines. 
There is a big railway bridge 
there—the Luxembeurg bridge 
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—here—see. That is the only 
railway bridge for a hundred 
miles ef the river. If it ig 
put out of action the German 
lines of communication are 
badly broken. The Army 
H.Q. are very keen on it, It 
is a great chance for the 
squadron—and a great chance 
fer you. Brackley will be the 
pilet. You had better go to 
see him, How are you going 
to find the way?” 

“‘ Know the way up te Ghent, 
sir; shall go by landmarks after 
that!” 

“Hom! Take my advice 
and fly by the eompass, and 
only use landmarks as a check! 
Well, you will see!” 

Now ensues three frantic 
hours of activity. I hurry 
off to see Brackley, who has 
just returned from leave, and 
at twelve o’clock was in Dover, 
The time of preparation is one 
series of kaleidoscopic pictures 
—of crawling inside a machine 
unfamiliar to either of us: of 
being taught the operation of 
a new petrol pressure system: 
of watching the leading of the 
four huge 250-lb. bombs, fat 
and yellow, which I have 
never befere had the oppor- 
tunity of dropping: of draw- 
ing a line from Dankerque to 
Ghent, from Ghent te Namur, 
across the long green-and- 
brown map: of pondering the 
patches of the forests, the blue 
veins of the river, and thinking 
how in a few hours —* will 
a for me in reality, lying 
below fi the moonlight, etched 
in dim shades of black and 
dull silver: of a strange dinner 
in the mess when semi-serl- 
ously, semi-facetiously I write 
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out my will, leaving to one 
friend my books, to another 
friend my pictures: of having 
the dooument properly wit- 
nessed, and rushing out amidst 
cries of good luck: of the 
lonely dressing in leather and 
fur in my little hut: of the 
roar of the engines as we rise 
up at latest twilight towards 
the glittering companies of 
the stars. 

It is a quarter te eight. 
Eight thousand feet above 
the coast near Dankerque we 
move. My pilot is a senior 
officer, and I have never flown 
with him before, so I sit 
quietly and do not talk, as I 
wateh carefully the dials of 
my petrol instruments, and 
also keep a careful eye on 
the country below. The pilot 
looks at the engines with 
a satisfied glance, and the 
machine swings round and 
points east. 

Soon the dim pattern of the 
Dixmude foods lie below, re- 
fleocting the gleam of a quiver- 
ing star-shell, In the sky 
above Thorout appears a4 
dazzling Very’s light which 
drifts and dies—German ma- 
chines are abroad in the dark- 
ness also. Far below now lies 
Thorout, and for a minute or 
two its pale beam waves vainly 
and impotent in the moonlit 
sky, its strength so dissipated 
that it is useless. Soon south 
of Ghent we move, and see to 
our right the landing lights of 
the huge Gotha aerodrome of 
Gontrode. 

I stand up and look across 
the pilot, and count the lights. 

“Kight on each side—two 
ted at the west!” I say. 
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‘‘T make it more,” he eom- 
ments. “Count again!” 

I make sure of my accuracy, 
and draw in my notebook a 
detailed sketch of the landing 
arrangements. 

‘“‘Look!” cries suddenly the 
pilot. ‘“ We've been heard!” 

I peer down once more and 
see only the twe red lights 
glowing on the ground. The 
two lines of white electric 
lamps have been switched off, 
for the drone of our engines 
has been heard high above 
the aerodrome. 

Suddenly I realise that we 
will be heard through the 
whole of our long journey. 
The absence of searchlights 
and shell fire in these unde- 
fended regions makes one forget 
that from town to town, from 
village to village, the report 
of our progress is sent to a 
thousand military centres in 
a vast radius, Already our 
passage into virgin territory 
(for not for years has country 
east of Ghent been bombed 
at night) must be causing a 
sensation. Brussels must be 
apprehensive : Aix-la-Chapelle 
is feeling anxiety: Cologne is 
uneasy. 

Now ahead of us I ean see 
what never before have I seen 
—the lights of villages shining 
clearly in scintillating groups 
here and there across the pale 
moonlit country, With my 
map on my knees I pick up 
and check every railway and 
cress-road and forest below me 
in turn, and manage te keep 
the machine exactly over the 
line marked on the map. 

“We're all right, sir!” I say 
te the pilot, ‘See this straight 
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read en the map. There it is 
—there—see! See that forest 
crossing it—well—there it is! 
I am quite sure of our position. 
We ceme to a river soon... 
look! look! do yeu see it—that 
silver streak over there?” 

The pilet nods, looks at my 
map, and turns en the bright 
engine lights in order to ex- 
amine the dials, To my slight 
discomfort he leaves them on 
as he flies ahead, evidently feel- 
ing confident of our safety. 

Far ahead I can see a light 
flashing and flashing in a re- 
gular code, I presume it te be 
near Brussels, and peint it out 
to the pilot. In a few minutes 
through the slight haze of the 
distance appears a great num- 
ber of twinkling lights, and 
soon, to our left, I see a vast 
sea of glittering, shimmering 
gems, with lines of lights 
radiating outwards from it 
like the tentacles ef an ecto- 
pus. I suddenly realise that it 
is Brussels, and with a cry of 
utter delight, stand up to look 
down more clearly at it. It is 
a wonderful spectacle, There, 
in one wide sweep before my 
eyes, lies the whole city, trium- 
phantly blazing out into the 
night. I can see the leng lines 
of the boulevards stretching 
through the mass of lights, 
on the outskirts of which 
glitter little villages from 
which also radiate the lines 
of street lamps, as though 
illuminated starfish lay here 
and there across the coun- 
try. Brussele—Brussels beats 
through my brain as I see 
the Belgian capital, feeling 
safe in its remoteness from 
the lines, flaming bravely in 
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the darkness. I live through 
ene of those rare moments of 
divinity which come to men 
when they see before them 
for the first time some sub- 
lime spectacle which perhaps 
has never been seen before, 
In the middle of the tewn 
there flashes an aerial light- 
house. This is rather puzzling, 
as the German night-bombing 
aerodromes are many miles to 
the west, near the coast at 
Ghent and Bruges. I wonder 
for whom this light flashes and 
blinks. Then I suddenly realise 
that perhaps one of the infre- 
quent Zeppelin raids is being 
carried out against England on 
this wonderfully clear night, 
Brussels passes, Road and 
forest and village flow beneath 
us in a regular and expected 
stream, Slowly the minutes 
go by. Ten minutes to ten 
says the watch. For over two 
hours we have been in the air, 
and our engines show no signs 
of wavering. On them alone 
now depend our chances of 
return. Soon I see far ahead 
of me the silver ribbon of the 
Meuse shining in the haze of 
the horizon, and then the lights 
of Namur, cold and sparkling, 
appear by the side of the river. 
I examine every tiny landmark 
on the ground below, and 
check it with my map. There 
is no doubt. There lie the 
lights of the town—there lies 
the forest on its outskirte— 
there lie the two bridges, from 
one of which the thin black 


line of the railway trails off 
into the distance. 

“Namur!” I say to the 
pilot. 

He looks down and flies 
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round in a wide circle in order 
to examine every point, and to 
ensure for himself that no 
doubt whatever exists as to the 
identity of the place. He is 
quite satisfied, and turns the 
machine towards the south- 
east. We cross the river south 
of the town, as I explain to 
him my intentions. I want 
him to turn north-west, against 
wind, and to throttle the 
engines. We will glide down 

rallel to the railway line, 
which will help me to get a 
good line. We will reach the 
bridge at a low altitude, and 
I will drop my bombs. We 
will turn quickly down wind 
to escape. 

Before I crawl into the back 
I point out to him some very 
bright lights in the direction 
of the Namur Zeppelin sheds, 
which seem to confirm my 


supposition of the activity of 


German airships to-night. 
Then, with a final word of ex- 
planation, I stoop through the 
door behind my seat and lie 
on the floor of the machine. 
I slide open the little trap-door 
beneath the pilot’s seat, and 
see a small square picture of 
moonlit country. Ahead there 
is just visible the curve of the 
river, and the black line of 
the bridge across it. Beneath 
me runs the railway track 
which is to be my guide. To 
my joy I can see, at one place 
upon this thin dark line, the 
intermittent red glowing of an 
engine’s fire-box. In a swift 
moment I realise the actuality 
of the country below. For a 
second it ceases to be a map 
and becomes peopled with busy 
human beings. Oh, Namur 
VOL, CCVI.—NO. MCCXLV. 
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(think I), ablaze with lights, 
you enjoy this moonlight night 
of late September, far, far from 
the turmoil of war, little con- 
scious that overhead this very 
moment lies a fur-clad airman 
peering down at you, preparing 
to drop his terrific missiles, 
packed with fierce explosive! 
Laugh on in your cafés, you 
exquisitely-clad German am- 
busqués! For me this moment 
is rich and ecstatic. Then the 
difficulty of the task absorbs 
my mind. The noise of the 
engines has ceased. Through 
the machine sounds the faint 
rush of wind hissing and sigh- 
ing round the tight-strung 
wires and planes as we sink 
lower and lower. My bomb. 
sight draws nearer and nearer 
to the bridge. Pressing the 
buttons of the direction indi- 
cator I steer the machine to 
right and left, as green or red 
glow the lights before the eyes 
of the pilot. The direction 
bar touches the bridge and 
drifts off to the left. I swing 
the machine round quickly, 
again the bar crosses the 
bridge, again it drifts off. We 
are flying slightly side to wind, 
and I can scarce keep the head 
of the machine on a straight 
course. The pale -glowing 
range-bars draw nearer and 
nearer, with a slow progres- 
sion, to the black edge of the 
silver river. Again I press the 
right button; again a green 
light glows ; again the machine 
swings towards the bridge. 
The range-bars cross the base 
of it. I press over the bomb 
handle quickly, . . . and again. 
Clatter - click - clatter - click - 
click-clatter sound the open- 
H 
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ing and closing bomb doors 
behind me as bomb after bomb 
slides out into the moonlight 
depths below. For a moment 
I see the fat yellow shapes, 
clear-lit in the pale light be- 
neath me, go tumbling down 
and down towards the dim 
face of the country, 

I hurry back to my seat be- 
side the pilot. 

“Half dropped, sir. ’Fraid 
they will not get it. Oh! I 
am sorry, sir! I am sorry! 
We drifted!” 

One, two, three red flashes 
leap up in the water of the 
river some hundred yards to 
the south of the bridge. One, 
two more flashes, more rapid 
and brilliant, leap up on the 
moonlight embankment, leav- 
ing large white clouds of 
smoke. 

“Jolly good! You didn’t 
miss by much!” he says en- 
couragingly. 

Boom—boom—BOOM—boom 
BOOM! sound the five explo- 
sions as weturn. It is strange 
to look at Namur—still spark- 
ling beautifully with a wealth 
of light under the stars—=still 
unchanged, though we know 
that the thundering clamour 
of these five unexpected ex- 
plesions must have stirred up 
the placid life ef the little 
tranquil town till it is seething 
like an ant-hill upset by the 
wayside. In the squares and 
streets must run the alarmed 
population, rushing to and fro 
aimlessly, utterly terrified. In 
the military headquarters the 
telephones and telegraphs must 
have burst into a sudden 


activity. The vibrant roar of 
the explosions must have been 
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heard for a great distances, 
Even in remote Aix-la-Chapelle 
the strolling Germans must 
have wondered at the remote 
sound drifting to them under 
the stars. 

Again we fly to the south: 
again we turn and start on 
our second “run” over the 
target: again I crawl into 
the back, steeled this time by 
a great anxiety and a great 
determinatien, for I realise the 
enormous responsibility which 
is mine. With the five re- 
maining bombs behind me I 
have, if possible, to destrey 
the great railway bridge, which 
to me will appear only a small 
black match laid across the 
silver ribbon of the river. If 
the bridge is destroyed or 
damaged the German ecom- 
munications will be vitally 
interfered with, the moving 
of their troops will be inter- 
rupted, the pressure on the 
British lines will be relieved. 
If I fail, that much-desired 
relief will not take place, and 
therefore many more British 
soldiers may be killed. That 
is not all, however—for failure 
means that this expensive raid 
is wasted; the reputation of 
the squadron is tarnished ; the 
official approval of Handley- 
Pages as long-distance night- 
bombers is reversely affected ; 
and, least of all, though of 
great importance to myself, 
my splendid opportunity for 
a great achievement is lost. 
With this sense of responsi- 
bility weighing heavily on me 
I lie down, peering through 
the little square hole, My 
face is wet with the perspira- 
tion of anxiety in spite of 
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the intense cold of the biting 
wind: my hands shake with 
excitement. I decide to take 
the machine to the river along 
the railway line, and slightly 
to the east of it, and then 
to judge the wind drift so that 
the machine is turned by it to 
the left, when I will press the 
starboard signal button and 
swing the machine at an angle 
across the bridge, and then 
drop my bombs. It is a great 
risk, and unless I judge exactly 
I will not succeed. 

In a fever of apprehension, 
and with my whole being con- 
centrated on the relation of 
the fine wires and bars of 
my bomb-sight with the black 
thread of the railway far below 
me, I lie on the varnished 
strips of wood on the floor 
of the machine, my legs flung 
wide apart behind me, my bare 
hands and face frozen with 
the icy blast of wind, my un- 
covered eyes running with 
water. Nearer and nearer to 
the bridge draw the two range 
bars. Gently and rarely do 
I teuch the starboard signal 
button, to swing the machine 
again and again to the right 
as the wind drifts it to the 
left. We are near the bridge 
—we are almost ever it. I 
press the starboard button 
determinedly, and I see the 
glow of green light illuminate 
the dashboard. To the right 
swings the machine. White 
glows a light as I press the 
central button. I leok belew 


quivering with anxiety. The 
machine ceases its leftward 
drift and swings to the right, 
and the two luminous range- 
bars are in line with the 
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bridge. I grasp the bemb- 
handle and once, twice, press 
it over, I leok behind—the 
bombs are all gone, It is all 
ever! The irrevocable deed 
has been done! The failure 
er success of the long raid is 
sealed. I climb clumsily to 
my feet and look through the 
door beside the pilot. 

“All gone, sir, I... Oh! 
look, look!” 

Upon the thin black line ef 
the bridge leap out two great 
flashes, leaving a cloud of meon- 
lit smoke which entirely ob- 
scures one end of it. 

“Oh—damn good—damn 
good!” yells out the pilot 
excitedly. “Hit it! Hit i! 
You’ve hit it! Oh—priceless 
—priceless !” 

‘“‘Geed—oh, sir! I am glad. 
It is hit, isn’t it, sir? Two of 
them. I am bucked!” 

Almost erying with joy we 
shake hands, and he thumps 
me cheerfully on the back. 

‘‘ Something for you for this 
when we get back!” he says. 
“Oh! damn good—damn good, 
Paul. Priceless—priceless !” 

I look round, and in the 
back of the machine I see a 
sight which left the clearest 
image of this raid in my mind. 
There stands the moonlit figure 
of the tall good-humoured gun- 
layer, and with a characteristic 
gesture I see him put out his 
arms with the thumbs pointing 
upwards—the most sincere ex- 
pression of congratulation he 
ean deliver. My heart goes 
out in gratitude to this solitary 
man who already, for nearly 
three hours, has steod alone 
on a thin platform in the back 
of the machine, watching and 
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eager, knowing that he has no 
contre] over his destiny, that 
his life lies in the hands of 
the little figure whose black 
head he can see so far away 
from him in the nose of the 
machine. 

Now we turn at once and 
start on our long homeward 
trail. Exhilarated with a 
glorious feeling of success, so 
contented and glowing with 
joy that I am not affected by 
the fact of being over a hundred 
miles from friendly territory, I 
sit on my seat with legs gaily 
swinging, and read Dickens, 
write letters and verses, drink 
tea and eat sandwiches, and 
chatter incessantly to the pilot, 
who, in his satisfaction, does 
not mind, 

“You'll get something for 
this—if we cross the lines all 
right!” he says with his usual 
restrained optimism. 

Charleroi sparkles on our 
left. Near it at La Louviére 
flashes an aerial lighthouse, 
whose presence I reeord on my 
note-book. Having found our 
way to Namur by map, we 
seem te return by a curious 
kind of homing instinct. We 
know where we are as if by 
second nature. Indeed so little 
do I trouble that I mistake 
Courtrai for Roulers, but it 
makes but little difference. 
Sach confidence have I in our 
safety, se lovely is the moon- 
drenched night, so friendly are 
the undefended skies, that we 
fly on and on as in a stupor 
of utter bliss. We know that 
if we return we are famous, 
and we know we will return. 
Song and laughter and rich 
thoughts of far-distant London 
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and its proffered glories when 
next comes leave, fill my dro 
brain. I hug the pilot’s arm 
affectionately. At twelve 
o’clock he was at Dover, now 
scarcely eleven hours after he 
is coming back from Namur, 
Hew wonderful it is—how 
wonderful he is! 

Ypres flickers to the left 
with its ever uneasy artillery 
fire. In our ease we do not 
even trouble to cross the lines 
as soon as possible, but fly on 
parallel to them, seme five 
miles on the German side. At 
last we turn and cross slowly 
over the white blossoms of the 
ever-rising, ever-drooping star- 
shells. 

Back towards Dunkerque we 
fly, and the pilot says te me— 

“You did jolly well, old 
man. You'll get something 
for this—if we land safely!” 

I wonder what his condi- 
tional clause will be when we 
are on the ground—“if you 
live to get it ”—probably! 

Soon the weleome landing 
T glows far below us. We 
fire our white light: at once 
the white light rises from 
below. “Charlie,” the raid 
officer, is faithfully on the 
watch, as he must have been 
now for long hours, awaiting 
our return. 

We glide downwards, and 
in a moment of exultation the 
pilot, to my everlasting regard 
for him, sweeps a few feet over 
the serodrome, yelling with 
me in utter excitement— 

“ Hooray! Heoray! Hooray! 
Hooray !” 

I lean far over the side 
screaming out my joy in this 
mad whirling rush over the 
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grass. On roar the engines: 
we sweep swiftly upwards 
again, and turn, and land. 
As soon as the machine has 
stopped crowds press round 
us. A Ford car is waiting to 
take us over to the head- 


quarters. 
“Oh! Damn good,” says 
the pilot. “We hit it—but 


I take no credit for it. It 
was this child’s show—he did 
it!” 

“Bilge! You were great, 
sir. I never saw such steer- 
ing!” 

In the jolting little car we 
whirl across a bridge, along- 
side the canal, and across a 
second bridge to my beloved 
eamp, and our beloved C.O. 

His words of congratulation 
at the news would be reward 
for a hundred such trips. 

“Well!” he says at last, 
“I suppose you did it by 
compass |” 

“No, sir! By landmarks 

When at last I walk back 
alone, under the starlit sky, to 
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my cabin, it seems utterly im- 
possible to believe that I have 
been actually to Namur—that 
I have actually travelled over 
three hundred miles since I 
last walked along that path 
a few hours age. It seems 
incredible that my soft right 
hand has actually this night 
eaused damage and brought 
death to that far, far remote 
place, which even now is in a 
state of confusion. Vividly I 
realise the amazing wonder 
of flying; vividly I feel the 
strange fascination of night- 
bombing, with its leng jour- 
neys and sense of domination 
—its sense of being almost 
divine. 

Five weeks later, to the 
mapping office comes the in- 
telligence report— 

“A Rapatrié reports: — On 
the night of September 29th 
Allied aircraft successfully at- 
tacked the Luxembourg bridge 
at Namur, which was badly 
damaged. 17 German civilians 
were killed,” 














THE STORY OF OUR 


SUBMARINES.—VI. 


BY KLAXXON. 


I HAVE mentioned the fact 
that Submarine “AE 2” 
(Lieut.-Commander Steker) 
was the first boat te get inte 
the Sea of Marmora. Her 
experience is worth relating, 
especially in view of the faet 
that she was an Australian 
Navy boat, and that her trip 
was made simultaneously with 
the Gallipoli landing. 

She entered the Straits at 
2,30 4.M. on 25th April 1915, 
and continued upon the sur- 
face till, being fired on from 
the northern shore, she dived 
at 4.30 A.M., and proceeded at 
70 feet depth through the 
mine- field. Her despatches 
say :— 

“During the ensuing half-hour or 
so the scraping of wires against the 
vessel’s sides was almost continuous, 
and on two occasions something 
caught up forward and continued to 
knock for some considerable time 


before breaking loose and scraping 
away aft.” 


Off Chanak she torpedoed a 
small Turkish gunboat in 
passing, and dedged the stem 
of a torpedo-boat that at- 
tempted to ram the periscope, 
“AE2” then ran agreund 
(her compass having devel- 
oped defects) under the guns 
of Fort Anatoli Mejidieh. She 
got off, and proceeded on at 
90 feet, till she ran aground 
again on the Gallipoli shore 
for five minutes. This second 
bump damaged the hull some- 
what. She got off and went 


on, pursued by all the miscel- 
laneous small craft of the 
Narrows, all ef them firing 
at and trying to ram her 
periscope. At 8.30 AM, the 
pursuit being close, she in- 
tentionally ram aground on 
the Asiatic shere to wait, at 
a depth of 80 feet, till the 
chase should have passed on 
everhead. She waited there, 
listening to the propellers 
passing to and fro, until 9 
P.M., when she rose and found 
nothing in sight. At 4 A.M. 
on the 26th she went on, 
having charged up her bat- 
teries and unsuccessfully at- 
tacked two unknewn men-of- 
war (one of them probably 
the battleship Hairedin Bar- 
barossa) near Gallipoli. At 
9 aM, she entered the Sea 
of Marmora. Unfortunately, 
“A E 2” oarried no gun, and 
had to rely on her torpede 
armament, which at 9.30 A.M. 
failed her when she endeav- 
oured to sink a transport— 
one of four coming towards 
the Peninsula. On 27th April 
she had more bad luck with 
terpedees, and another trans- 
port (escorted by a destroyer 
screen) escaped her, On the 
28th another torpedo failed te 
hit a small ship eonvoyed by 
two T.B.D.’s, and in the even- 
ing her sixth terpedo missed 
on “two men-of-war approseb- 
ing at high speed from west- 
ward.” On the 29th, being 
chased by torpede-beats and 
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boats, she was forced to 
fire a chance shot in order to 
discourage the pursuit. The 
torpedo missed a yard ahead 
of a gunboat, and “ pursuit 
then ceased,” In the evening 
she met “EK 14” at a rendez- 
vous, the latter boat having 
followed her up the Straits. 
On the 30th, “AE 2” met 
her end :— 


“10.30 a.M.: Boat’s bow suddenly 
rose, and boat broke surface about 
one mile from T.B. Blew water 
forward, but could not get boat to 
dive. Torpedo-boat got very close, 
firing, and a gunboat from Artaki 
Bay began firing at a range of about 
three miles ; flooded a forward tank, 
when boat suddenly took a big in- 
clination down by bows and dived 
rapidly. The 100-feet depth was 
quickly reached and passed. Went 
full speed astern, and commenced to 
blow main ballast. After some in- 
terval boat came back to 100-feet 
depth, so reflooded and went ahead, 
but boat broke surface stern first. 
Within a few seconds the shots fired 
holed the engine-room in three places. 
Owing to the great inclination down 
by the bow it was impossible to see 
the torpedo-boat through the peri- 
scope, and I considered that any 
attempt to ram her would be useless. 
I therefore blew main ballast, and 
ag gh ner — a wom 
y Lieut. rd, I then opene 
the tanks roy food and om on 
deck. The boat sank in a few 
minutes. .. .” 


All the officers and men 
were saved, being picked out 
of the water by the Turkish 
torpedo-boat after “A E 2” 
had sunk. <A let of trips 


were made by submarines up 
the Sea of Marmora, but it 
was not all child’s play in- 
side or on the way up. “H15” 
and “E 14” were lost in the 
Straits, “ B 20” was torpedoed 
by a U-boat when off Constan- 
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tinople, and “EH 7” was sunk 
in the Chanak nets. 

As was published at the 
time, submarine “E 13” was 
lost on the 18th September 
1915, on Saltholm, Denmark. 
As a matter of fact her loss 
with part of the crew was 
part of the price paid by the 
Navy for the passage of E- 
boats inte the Baltio, “E13” 
was bound for Libau vid the 
Sound, and was _ wrecked 
owing to a defective compass. 
She was doubtful enough of 
the compass’s accuracy for 
such narrow and intricate 
waters to have eased to 250 
evolutions and to have stopped 
one engine when she grounded 
en the S.E. end of Saltholm, 
striking all along her length 
on shelving rocky bottom. 
She blew all tanks and began 
operations to get away. At 
5 A.M. @ Danish terpedo-boat 
arrived and communicated, 
stating that “EK 13” had 
twenty-four hours to get her- 
self away in, but that no 
assistance could be given her. 
... Then a German destroyer 
arrived and remained watch- 
ing until twe Danish torpedo- 
boats appreached, when she 
left. At 9 am, “E 13” was 
still trying to move, and three 
Danish torpedo - boats were 
anchored watching her; then 
came two German destroyers. 
At half-a-mile range the lead- 
ing enemy hoisted a signal and 
blew her syren. Before the 
signal could be read she was 
three hundred yards away, at 
which range she fired a torpedo 
and opened fire with all guns. 
“E 13,” hit all over, caught 
fire at once, and Commander 
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Layton ordered the crew to 
abandon ship, telling them to 
take to the water and scatter 
as much as possible, the Ger- 
man fire being “ Man-killing,” 
i.¢., with shrapnel and machine- 
un. 

The Danish torpedo - boats 
at once got out the boats, and 
one torpedo-boat steamed in 
between the Germans and their 
target—this action causing the 
Germans to cease fire, The 
Germans then withdrew, hav- 
ing killed fifteen officers and 
men of “E 13” in the water. 
The submarine was hit about 
fourteen times by four-inch 
shells and by many of smaller 
calibre; she was completely 
destroyed. The officers and 
men saved were taken aboard 
the Danish flagship and treated 
with the utmost kindness. I 
will not comment on _ this 
incident. 

Commander Layton escaped 
from his prison in Denmark, 
and returned safely to com- 
mand another submarine. 

I must record here the ac- 
count of the escape of Stoker 
Petty Officer William Brown 
from submarine “E 41.” It 
was an extraordinary experi- 
ence for any man, but I must 
again point out that the sub- 
marine sailor is, in his training 
and sense, something out of the 
common. 

“EK 41” was acting as 
“target” for other boats 
which were practising attacks 
on her as training for actual 
war attacks on U-boats at 
sea. The exercising area was 
just off Harwich, and “E 41” 
was ranning a straight course 
along it, looking out for the 


periscope of the attacker— 
“E 4,” Suddenly the peri- 
scope appeared—50 yards on 
the bow and travelling fast; 
“KE 4” had miscaloulated her 
attack and a collision was 
inevitable. “E 41” put her 
helm over and stopped her 
engines, but “E 4” came 
heavily against her deep down 
on the starboard hand, “E 
4’3” conning - tower was 
smashed, and she sank at once 
with all hands. “E 41's” 
captain was on the bridge, and 
receiving a report that his own 
boat was sinking fast, he called 
all hands on deck. Petty Offi- 
cer Brown did not apparently 
hear the order, and with two 
other men (a stoker and 
engine-room artificer) went 
down with the boat. The 
conning-tower lid being open 
as she sank, the stoker and 
artificer who were in the mid- 
ship compartment waited a 
few seconds in a pocket of air 
near the conning-tower ladder, 
and then dived for it, swim- 
ming through the boat till the 
gleam of brighter water showed 
overhead, then rising up 
through sixty-five feet till 
they gained the surface. 
Brown had taken shelter in 
the engine-room, closing the 
door after him, His own 
account of the incident is 
quite clear, though perhaps a 
little technical, 


. “Something was heard to 
come in contact with the bottom of 
the boat forward, twice in quick 
succession. Immediately after the 
engine-room telegraph rang to ‘out- 
clutches.’ I took out the port 
clutch and closed the muffler valve— 
then it was reported that the ship 
was making water. I proceeded for- 
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ward to ascertain the position of the 
leak, and came to the conclusion she 
was holed down low. My first im- 

se was to close the lower door of 
the conning-tower. Atthis point the 
chief engine-room artificer inquired 
if all hands were out of the engine- 
room. I replied I would find out. 
On going aft I found one man com- 
ing forward, and I ordered him to 
put his life-belt on, keep his head, 
and wait his turn at the conning- 
tower hatch. Finding there was 
nobody else aft, I came forward and 
put on a life-belt and closed the 
valve on the air trunk through the 
engine - room bulkhead — then 
water began to come down through 
the conning-tower hatch and the boat 
took a dip forward... .” 


From the collision to this 
point was actually about 90 
seconds. Brown gives the im- 
pression in one’s mind that he 
spent part of this time “ tidy- 
ing up” and generally giving 
a final polish to his depart- 
ment before leaving (perhaps 
he did) :— 


“T went aft and shouted to the 
hands forward to come aft to the 
engine-room. There was no response. 
The midship compartment was in 
darkness and partly flooded. Chlorine 
gas began to come through. I closed 
the engine-room door and began to 
unscrew the clips of the torpedo 
hatch above me. At this juncture 
the engine-room was in complete 
darkness, with the exception of the 
port pilot-lamp, which was burning 
through ‘earth.’ The water was 
slowly rising in the engine - room 
through the voice-pipes, which I had 
left open to relieve the pressure on 
the bulkhead door. 

“TI then proceeded to disconnect 
the torpedo hatch from its gearing, 
which meant the removal of two 
split pins and two pins from the 
links. Before the foremost one could 
be removed, however, I had to un- 
ship the strongback and wait till 
there was sufficient pressure in the 
aed to ease the hatch off the strong- 
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It all sounds so very simple, 
but the man misses out a lot. 
It was almost pitch-dark. He 
was working on top of the 
engines of a nearly full sub- 
marine which had gone to the 
bottom. He was half -sub- 
merged in electrically-charged 
water, and chlorine gas was 
coming in through the voice- 
pipes from the batteries. The 


hatch he was trying to open 
was very heavy—well screwed 
down—and was over his head 
in a difficult position to reach. 


“The heat at this time was exces- 
sive, therefore I rested awhile and 
considered the best means of flooding 
the engine-room, and eventually came 
to the conclusion that the best way 
was to flood through the stern tube 
or the weed-trap of the circulating 
system, or by dropping the exhaust 
and induction valves and opening the 
mufiler-valve. I tried the stern tube 
first, but could neither open the stern- 
cap nor rear door. Then I came for- 
ward again. Whilst passing the 
switchboards I received several 
shocks. I tried to open the weed- 
trap of the circulating inlet, but it 
was in an awkward position, and 
with water coming over the top of 
me I could not pms, Sot the butterfly- 
nets. So — ore forward again 
and opened mufiler-valve, also the 
test-cocks on the group exhaust- 
valves ; tried them and found water 
was coming in. Then I climbed on 
top of the engines underneath the 
torpedo hatch and unshipped the 
strongback, drawing the pin out of 
the link with a spanner that I had 
with me. In order to flood the boat 
completely I opened the scuttle in 
the engine-room bulkhead. Chlorine: 
gas came in as well as water. I tried 
three times to lift the torpedo hatch, 
but each time could only open it 
half-way, and each time air rushed 
out through it and the hatch fell 
down again. I clipped the hatch 
again, having to dive down to fetch 
the clip-bolts, and as the pressure 
increased in, I knocked off the 
clips. The hatch flew open, but not 
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enough to let me out. I tried to lift 
it again with my shoulder, but it de- 
scended on my hand. I managed to 
raise the hatch sufficiently to clear 
my hand and let it down again. 
Then I flooded the boat rapidly 
through the deadlight till the water 
came to the level of the coaming. I 
was then able to raise the hatch and 
come to the surface. . . .” 


To put the oase from the 
peint of view of the destroyer 
lying above the scene of the 
collision, bubbles and gouts of 
oil and gas came up for an 
hour and a half after the boat 
had sunk, Then a man ap- 
peared swimming. He wore 
an air-belt, he had a smashed 
hand and was very done, but 
was full of information for the 
salvage party with reference 
to the state of the boat he had 
just left, such as which valves, 
doors, &c., were open and 
which were closed. 

Daring the war the High 
Sea Fleet was seldom seen by 
any ships, submersible or 
otherwise, but “ E 23 ” (Lieut.- 
Commander Turner) had a very 
good view of them on 19th 
August 1916, 

At three o'clock in the 
morning, in clear weather, 
cloudy with no moon, she saw 
ships steering west by Borkum 
Riff. She got her tubes ready 
and stood in to attack on the 
surface. As she _ closed, 
trimmed half-dewn, and with 
every one keyed up for the 
shot, she saw the German 
battle -cruisers go by, their 
destreyer screen passing her 
at dangerously close range. 
As the destroyer wash dashed 
against the conning-tewer and 
the resultant gleam of phos- 
pherus indicated her presenee 


to the enemy, she fired a beam 
tube at the Seydlitz, the lead- 
ing ship. As she did so the 
Seydlitz opened on her with 
her secondary battery at 800 
yards’ range. “E 23” dived 
and ran down to the bottom 
in 140 feet to reload. The 
Seydlitz must have dodged 
as the boat fired, and the tor- 
pedo missed. At 3.30 Am, 
“EK 23” rose and saw smoke 
to the south-east. She 
attacked, diving at full speed, 
and made out eight battle- 
ships in single line ahead with 
destroyers on either bow of 
each ship and Zeppelins over- 
head. This was the Kénig- 
and Kaiser- class squadron 
following the battle - cruisers, 
As they were obviously going 
to pass her at long range, 
“KE 23” gave them one chance 
torpede at 4000 to 5000 yards’ 
range witheut success, and 
turned her attention to eight 
more battleships astern of 
them—viz., four Helgoland 
class, four Nassau class, one 
Zeppelin, and a _ destroyer 
screen, She fired two tor- 
pedoes at the rear ship (the 
Westfalen), hitting her with 
ene, and making a hole 45 feet 
by 14 feet along her side. The 
destroyers turned to ram, but 
“E 23” was at 190 feet by 
the time they arrived over- 
head. As their propellers 
passed she came to periscope 
depth again and saw the West- 
falen listing to starboard with 
her speed reduced, The dam- 
aged ship made an effort te 
follow her consorts, while the 
submarine dived westward 
after her; but her consorts were 
net waiting for lame ducks, 
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and they had passed on at 18 
knots. The big ship turned, 
and with five destroyers guard- 
ing her, came back towards 
harbour, “E 23” fired again, 
and this time as she hurried 
down to 90 feet after the shot, 
heard depth-charges exploding 
after her. Whether she hit 
with the last shot or not is 
deubtful, In the midst of the 
depth-charges it is impossible 
to differentiate and locate a 
torpedo explosion. But the 
Westfalen was got home and 
inte dock. As soon as the 
chase had ceased, “E 23” rose 
and signalled the news of the 
High Sea Fleet’s venture to 
the Grand Fleet, but on the 
latter's approach the enemy 
had turned back from the 
mouth of the Bight and passed 
home by the Northern Channel. 
During the attack on the 
Fleet “EK 23” had a perfect 
view in clear weather of all 
the ships, and was able to nete 
all funnel bands and distinctive 
markings on them, and to 
recognise each unit of the 
great Armada as it crossed the 
periscope field. 

The big “K” olass sub- 
marines were used fer scouting 
patrels in 1917 and 1918. 
This was not because we were 
short ef boats, but because 
it was known that if boats 
don’t get in sea-time they tend 
te become inefficient — also, 
perhaps it was known that we 
would have plenty of warning 
from the Intelligenee Depart- 
ment if the High Sea Fleet 
meved, and so could call the 
“K’s” home to refit in readi- 
ness if a fleet action was likely. 
The “K” patrols were on lines 
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between the Bight and our 
coast which enemy raiders or 
mine-layers would be likely to 
eross if they came out, Exeept 
fer practice dives at dawn and 
evening, the boats stayed on 
the surface all the time, zig- 
zagging up and down their 
patrol lines at 17 knots. Ex- 
cept for eccasional U - boats 
or our own ships nothing was 
seen, and the work done was 
like most of the patrol work 
of the war—very dull, but use- 
ful and necessary. The boats, 
however, were able to test 
their ewn behaviour in bad 
weather on several occasions, 
with the result that weak 
points could be eliminated or 
strengthened, and the design 
modified and made more sea- 
worthy. A K-boat in a 
gale is a very handseme ship, 
her smooth run and fine lines 
slide the seas off very prettily, 
and if her speed is eased to 
suit the length of sea she rides 
like a cruiser. It is true that 
she is not comfortable in bad 
weather: in the boiler- room 
the stokers have to wear oil- 
skins because of the water 
pouring down from the vents 
overhead, and big seas some- 
times come down the funnels, 
causing ‘‘flashing- back” and 
scalding; the water tumbles 
down the conning-tower hatch, 
splashing off the control-room 
deck and causing “earths” on 
adjacent switchboards, with 
the result that men going up 
and down the conning- tower 
ladder are greeted with shocks 
as soon as they grasp the 
rungs. 

They have a quick destroyer- 
like roll, and, unless going slew, 
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they have a trick of neglecting 
to lift oocasienally when meet- 
ing a head sea; but they are 
really safe sea-boats, and if 
trim and speed are correctly 
adjusted, far more comfortable 
in bad weather than destroyers 
are. Their great advantage 
is in their lines, for a smooth- 
run hull with no obstructions 
deflects, instead of holding, the 
water. All submarines are 
pretty wet in a head sea, for 
they are heavy vessels with 
little buoyancy, and do not lift 
in time to the waves, so that 
@ passage to windward in an 
E-boat, for instance, is for the 
men on the bridge one long 
cold bath, especially in the 
short breaking seas of the 
Dogger, when a beat goes but- 
ting into everything as it 
comes without troubling to 
rise to it. I have not figures 
to refer to, but can at any rate 
remember one captain, one 
first lieutenant, and two sea- 
men being lost overboard at 
different times from boats on 
passage in North Sea gales 
during the war. The German 
cargo submarine Bremen was 
considerably endangered on her 
voyage to America by the big 
Atlantic seas tumbling down 
her conning-tower: it is con- 
sidered in Germany that her 
loss on the homeward voyage 
was due to something of the 
sort—that the boat put her 
nose into a head sea, and filled 
before her hatch could be shut 
down, or she could lift again 
in the next hollow. In the 
North Atlantic there may be 
500 yards of trough between 
the wave-crests in a gale, and 
a heavy submarine running 
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down the slope would be liable 
to bury herself in the next 
great hill of water as it met 
her, 

Many incidents must have 
occurred during the war of 
which we have now no record, 
The boats which were lost in 
the Bight “from causes un. 
known” may have been on 
their patrol billets for some 
time before meeting their end, 
and what they did and what 
they saw will never be known, 
On at least one occasion the 
veil has been lifted: “L 10” 
(Lieut.-Commander White- 
house) was known to have been 
sunk by German destroyers in 
October last ; it was after the 
Armistice that we heard that 
she had first sunk a German 
destroyer, “8 33,” and had then 
herself been destroyed by the 
remainder of the flotilla. 
When we get a German ac- 
count of the war at sea we 
may find in it here and there 
a belated piece of news of a 
missing E-boat. It is, how- 
ever, believed that the enemy 
destroyed most of his recerds 
and despatches during the 
Revolution, in order to prevent 
what would have been, from 
his point of view, premature 
publication. 

In August 1916, submarine 
“E 16” (Lieut. - Commander 
Daff-Dunbar) was lost in the 
Bight. She was proceeding 
to a billet in the enemy north- 
ern swept channel, and “ E 38” 
was following her at about 
seven miles distance. Seeing 
smoke on the horizon ahead, 
“KE 88” dived, but could not 
get within range of the enemy 
ships (which are known te 
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have been cruisers). She saw, 
however, splashes rise from 
the water near the ships as if 
they were firing at something, 
and this is confirmed by enemy 
reports that on that day they 
fired at a periscope attacking 
them. Firing at a periscope 
does not at all imply that the 
fire has damaged the boat, but 
from a vague statement by a 
German officer of the boat 
being “ blown up” by the gun- 
fire, one ean surmise that 
“KE 16” struck a mine while 
attacking. Her captain was 
an officer who stood very high 
in his contemporaries’ estima- 
tion, in addition to being 
highly thought of by his 
seniors, and the approval of 
equals is harder to earn than 
that of one’s seniors, He had, 
in December 1915, torpedoed 
and sunk an enemy net-layer 
off the Western Ems. E-boats 
having been seen by the 
enemy off this river, they sent 
out a 3000-ton auxiliary to lay 
anti-submarine nets on the 
billet. The ship was escorted 
by four trawlers, a torpedo- 
boat, a small sloop, and several 
tugs and other small craft, 
but apart from the fact that 
there is Scriptural instruction 
against laying snares in sight 
of the bird, the enemy should 
have realised that an escort 
screen is no protection against 
a determined attack. “E 16” 
approached the screen, the 
units of which were zigzag- 
ging round the ship; she had 
to cut things fine, as the units 
were numerous, and the inter- 
vals between them small. 


Her periscope crossed the 
stern of an armed trawler at 
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a range of fifty yards, and 
looking in the eyepiece Duff- 
Dunbar saw a sailor at the 
trawler’s stern point at him, 
stabbing his finger at the six 
inches of thin tube that passed, 
and opening his mouth widely 
in what was guessed te be a 
volume of Teutonic sound. 
Two torpedoes were fired, 
while the escort charged and 
shouted and blew syrens, but 
the target had a section of net 
over the stern on its way out, 
and she was practically stepped 
and helpless; she sank in 
twelve minutes amidst a scene 
of great excitement, Three 
torpedo-boats and four traw- 
lers hunted and swept for 
“KE 16” for four hours, but 
she watched the proceedings 
from some distance off through 
her periscope, and in view of 
the high speed and constant 
alterations of course used by 
the torpedo-boats, refrained 
from joining in with further 
torpedo practice. 

Submarine “E 38,” just 
mentioned, met the High Sea 
Fleet en the 19th October 
1916, 


“Friday 13th: Left Harwich in 
execution of previous orders. 

“14th: Started diving patrol. 

“15th: Violent south - westerly 
gale, and a very heavy sea. 

“16th : Strong W.N.W. gale. High 
confused sea. 

“17th: Light N.W. wind. Moder- 
ate swell. 

“18th: Fine weather. 

“19th: 6.22 a.m. sighted funnels 
and masts of heavy ships to the 
BRE...” 


I have put that extract in to 
show, firstly, how dull a patrol 
normally is, and, secondly, how 
the boats have to wait on their 
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billets at all times and in all 
weather, while the enemy comes 
to sea at his convenience when 
it is nice and calm. “EK 38” 
dived at full speed to attack, 
but could not get within range 
of the leading squadron, which 
was composed of battle-cruisers 
and destroyers, and which was 
zigzagging at high speed, 
Then came two light cruisers, 
at one of which Lieut.-Com- 
mander Jessop fired but missed 
at 600 yards. On raising his 
perisoope again he “observed 
destroyers zigzagging at high 
speed in all directions.’ Then 
came the Battle Fleet, which 
passed eut of range, and then 
a light cruiser—the Muinchen 
—with the usual screen of de- 
stroyers zigzagging each side 
of her, Allowing her a speed 
of 22 knots, “EH 38” torpedoed 
her abreast the foremost fun- 
nel, filling the whole of the for- 
ward boiler-room with water 
and damaging her severely. 
The weather being calm and 
the bulkheads sound, the ship 
was safely got into harbour by 
the Germans, 

Two boats were lost on the 
Dutch coast in 1916 and the 
crews interned. The first was 
“KE 17,” on the 6th Janu- 
ary. She was carried in by 
an exceptional set of water 
into the Texel when steer- 
ing for Terschelling. She 
pounded and hammered on 
the banks in a breaking sea 
till she was strained, leaking 
and damaged; then she got 
off and started back on the 
surface te Harwich. An un- 
fortunate incident then be- 
trayed her. She met a Dutch 


cruiser, which approached in 
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such a way that her colours 
were not visible, and (being at 
practice gun stations) with her 
guns swinging in “E 17’,” 
direction. Lieut.-Commander 
Moncrieffe very naturally took 
her for an enemy and dived, 
As soon as the boat was under, 
the pounding she had received 
en the shoal showed its full 
effect. She began to fill, and 
the water reaching her bat- 
tery and chlorine fumes bein 

emitted, she had to be hastily 
brought to the surface, Still 
under the impression that the 
cruiser was German, Lieut,. 
Commander Moncrieffe sank 
his boat. It was the actual 
fact that the boat was forced 
to dive that made her past 
salving: if she had been able 
to continue her voyage to 
England on the surface she 
would probably—given good 
weather and hard pumping— 
have arrived home. 

The second boat, “H 6,” ran 
ashore in misty weather on 
Schiermonnikoog—well in the 
Bight. She went hard on to 
the shoals and lay with a big 
list two and a half miles frem 
the lighthouse. She sent a 
wireless signal to Captain 
Waistell, commanding the 
Flotilla, who was at sea super- 
intending the operations of his 
boats in the T.B.D. Firedrake, 
Captain Waistell hurried to 
the spot, but realised that in 
such a position (close to enemy 
harbours) it would be impos- 
sible to carry out salvage 
operations. He decided, how- 
ever, to send a motor-boat in 
with orders to “H 6” to send 
off the confidential books and 
the more highly trained rat- 
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ings of the erew—her captain 
with the remaining hands 
staying to see to her salvage 
and internment. This was 
done, though the operation 
took over two hours — an 
anxious time for all concerned. 
The boat was salved by the 
Dutch, and subsequently dis- 
posed of by us to their 
Government, 

The enemy, of course, lost 
several boats by grounding 
and subsequent surrender on 
our coasts. The Goedwins, 
the Shipwash, and the French 
shoals were the end of some 
beats, and others were cer- 
tainly damaged and weakened 
by contact with outlying parts 
of these islands. The case of 
“U-C 5” will be remembered, 
as she was salved and taken up 
the Thames to be shown to 
the public. She was herded 
on to the Shipwash sheal off 
Harwich by destroyers, and 
she then surrendered to H.M.S. 
Firedrake after touching off 
demolition charges against her 
mining-room bulkhead. The 
mines did not go off, and the 
boat remained more or less 
undamaged by the explosions. 
Lieutenant Patterson, torpedo- 
lieutenant of the VIIIth Sub- 
marine Flotilla, then dived 
into her as she lay half- 
submerged and remeved the 
detonator plugs of her mines, 
For this act be was later 
decorated. U-C boats were 
always laying mines off Har- 
wich, with occasional success ; 
they certainly managed to de- 
stroy in this way two of our 
boats as they left harbour. 
Our minelaying submarines 
used to return the compliment 
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at Zeebrugge. Perhaps the 
most exciting mine laid by 
us was the one which was 
accidentally let go in the 
middle of the submarine exer- 
cising area off Harwich har- 
bour. The boat that had 
slipped it reported the fact 
broadcast, and everybody out 
near the area, knowing that 
the unpleasant piece of cargo 
had functioned correctly, and 
with no discrimination be- 
tween friend oer foe, was 
waiting at its correct depth 
below the surface for some- 
thing to hit it, cleared off 
hurriedly, The sweepers were 
sent for and the obstruction 
removed, after which the ex- 
ercises proceeded as before. 
The Germans had some similar 
incidents which turned out 
more umpleasantly—at least, 
from their point of view. On 
one eccasion a half-flotilla of 
boats were lying alengside 
their parent ship in Wilhelms- 
haven. A sailor accidentally 
let a mine go from the out- 
side beat; the mine was due 
to become “alive” after a 
quarter of an hour, and was, 
owing to the shoal water, al- 
ready rubbing the keels of 
the boats. An instant report 
by the sailor of what he had 
done, and a general movement 
of the boats away, would have 
saved the situation; but the 
sailor did not rise to the oo- 
casion. His heme was in far- 
distant Hanover, and he started 
for it and demobilisation as 
fast as he could run. Punotu- 
ally to time the mine exploded 
violently, and the half-flotilla 
was suddenly reduced in 
numbers. 
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The enemy also suffered 
from a very touchy pistol 
which they introduced for the 
war-heads of their torpedoes, 
It was a very good pistol for 
service, as it went off unfail- 
ingly on contact with our 
ships, but it had the dis- 
advantage of doing the same 
thing aboard German sub- 
marines if they pitched heavily 
in a seaway, which made it 
rather unpopular and led to 
its modification. This type 
of torpedo pistol is thought 
by the Germans to have caused 
the less of the light cruiser 
Karlsruhe, which unaccount- 
ably blew up off the coast 
of South America in 1915. 
A U-boat was certainly lost 
in Kiel from this cause, a 
torpedo having slid forward 
in the tube until it touched 
the euter door, when it at 
once exploded. That sort of 
case explains why, in night 
encounters. at short range 
between British and German 
submarines, our enemies never 
tried to use the ram; with 
the same kind of hair-trigger 
explosives in our tubes we 
would have been equally 
cautious. 

I want to tell some stories 
about submarine sailors here, 
but there are such hundreds 
of incidents to record that it 
is impossible to tell many. 
In despatches of submarine 
captains describing successes 
against the enemy, one sees 
almost every time: ‘The 
whole crew having carried 
out their duties calmly and 
admirably, it is impossible for 
me to recommend any par- 
ticular men for decoration...” 


But I remember an incident 
near the Horns Reef Light 
Vessel, when a boat ap- 
proached a suspicious trawler 
and dived past her to in. 
vestigate—finding that the 
suspected gun in the bows 
was in reality a spar on the 
capstan, the boat “dipped” 
to seventy feet to turn away; 
but owing to the trawler alter. 
ing course as she did so, dived 
right into the trawl net and 
hung up in it. It seemin 

extremely probable that the 
net was a real submarine. 
catching device, and that the 
trawler was hostile, it was 
decided to wait a while before 
rising, in order that ammuni- 
tion, &o.,, might be prepared 
at the conning-tower foot, and 
general frightfulness arranged 
for the expected fight on the 
surface, Meanwhile, with her 
motors stopped, the boat was 
towed along in the net, taking 
extraordinary angles every 
way, and generally acting like 
a@ trapped salmon, When 
ready, the tanks were blown, 
and the boat rose with a rush, 
breaking surface in a festoon 
of net and wires close under 
the trawler’s stern, The gun's 
crew jumped to their stations, 
riflemen lay down on the 
bridge deck, and a _ petty 
officer with an axe started 
to chep away the wires that 
were holding! the boat. It 
was desirable, owing to the 
presence of a distant Zeppelin, 
to get clear and dive again as 
soon as possible, whether an 
altercation was necessary with 
the trawler or not, and so the 
petty officer was instructed to 
get a move en. As a matter 
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of fact, the trawler was Dutch, 
and hoisted her colours to prove 
it, so that no shooting was 
necessary; but the chief feature 
of the incident was that from 
his arrival on deck with the 
axe, to the “plop” of the 
last wire being cut through 
five minutes later (when he 
straightened up, and luridly 
asked when the shooting was 
going to begin), the petty 
officer never looked round or 
faced to see what kind of 
enemy he had to engage, 
He chopped with his back 
turned, showing a fine lack 
of curiosity and a strict at- 
tention to business. The sub- 
marine sailor is really an 
imperturbsble person. A boat 
was engaged in attacking «a 
U-boat which had come to 
the surface half a mile away 
to charge her batteries, un- 
aware of the presence of the 
E-boat diving past on patrol. 
The sighting of the enemy, and 
the call to “action stations,” 
came as the sailor servant 
was laying the officers’ break- 
fast ; the attack, owing to the 
circles and evolutions of the 
target, took an hour. As the 
E-boat turned in on her firing 
course, her captain lowered the 
periscope, and steadying his 
‘voice to hide his excitement, 
passed the word: ‘‘ We'll fire 
in three minutes — stand by 
bow tubes”; and at once a 
voice spoke by his side—a 
voice confident in the fact 
that a definite time-interval 
had at last been mentioned— 
“Your coffee, sir. Will you 
have it now? It’s getting 
cold.” It is regretted that 


the captain’s placidity was so 
VOL, CCVI.—NO, MCCXLYV. 
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far short of his subordinate’s 
that he abruptly refused the 
offer. The same sailor on one 
occasion, when acting as offi- 
cers’ cook, quite surpassed 
himself at dinner by produc- 
ing @ very excellent but mys- 
terious savoury when the boat 
was a week out on patrol. His 
tact was not equal to his cook- 
ing, however, for on being 
questioned as to the savoury’s 
ingredients, he explained that 
“four o’ the eggs and the last 
bit o’ cheese went west yester- 
day, and I didn’t like to waste 
‘em.” But then curry-powder 
will camonflage anything if 
you use enough. 

The submarine sailor is a 
picked man, and a high stand- 
ard is expected of him. The 
officers do their best to 
show him what the standard 
should be, but he is able to 
produce examples on his own 
for the instruction of his mess- 
mates. When in July 1918 
“C25” was attacked by five 
German seaplanes off Harwich, 
and the captain and all hands 
on deck were shot down by 
machine - gun fire, the first- 
lieutenant started up the con- 
ning-tower to investigate, and 
as he came up, Leading-Seaman 
Barge, the only one alive of 
four on the bridge, called down 
to him, “Dive; don’t worry 
about me, I’m done for.” 

The boat did not dive; she 
got back to harbour on the 
surface, but Leading-Seaman 
Barge was dead five minutes 
after his last speech—a speech 
which, thinking it over, appears 
to be net a bad epitaph. 

In 1915 a man well known 
to the Submarine Service—a 

I 
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Sabmarine Flotilla Chaplain— 
went out in “E 4,” under 
Commander Leir, to see for 
himself how his messmates 
spent their time on patrol. 
It is usual in patrol submarines 
to have as few hands on deck 
as possible—in fact, nobody is 
allowed on deck beyond the 
officer on watch, a look-out, 
and perhaps one other. On 
this occasion ‘‘E 4,” having 
the chaplain on board, decided 
to call her crew to prayers on 
deck while they were on pas- 
sage to their area, but the 
crowded state of the bridge a 
few minutes later was rather 
a handicap to quick diving 
when a Zeppelin interrupted 
the service. The padre, how- 


ever, had no intention of being 
a mere passenger, and during 
the trip he, after a little train- 
ing, was able to stand his 


trick on a hydroplane wheel 
when diving. A survivor from 
an armed trawler torpedoed by 
“EK 4” was also a grateful guest, 
and the carious sight might 
occasionally have been seen of 
a German prisoner and a naval 
chaplain sitting on adjacent 
stools and working the diving- 
wheelsin harmony. What the 
padre really thought of the 
trip is not known, but there 
was no doubt about his having 
the attention and respect of his 
somewhat reckless flock on his 
return to harbour. “E 4” 
was the sort of boat to take a 
passage in if one wished to see 
life in the Bight thoroughly. 
Oa one occasion she rose to 
the surface and chased a U-boat 
up to Heligoland, endeavour- 
ing to instil inte her opponent 
a spirit of pugnacity by con- 
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tinual signals on the are-lamp, 
such as, “How many women 
and children have you killed to- 
day?” and in a sort of meet- 
you -half-way tone, “(Gott 
strafe England!” The U-boat, 
however, was not playing, and 
used her superior speed to get 
away (which was perhaps as 
well, because, if she'd only 
known it, “E 4” at the time 
had no gun). 

This was early in the war, 
when things had not settled 
down and the minefields in the 
Bight were few. More than 
one boat then had dived right 
up to the entrance of Schillig 
Roads and had looked long- 
ingly at the guardship lying 
just out of range across 
the shoals. E-boats treated 
destroyers with contempt, and 
used to remain on the surface 
in their presence to the last 
possible moment. There are 
many rumours of strange in- 
cidents of 1914 and 1915 which 
did not reach despatches, such 
as wireless signals to Heligo- 
land suggesting that the enemy 
ships should come out and give 
our boats a chance, or of boats 
firing a succession of different 
coloured lights off the mouth 
of the Ems in the hope of 
enticing something out to see 
what it was all about. If the 
wireless story is not true it is 
at any rate a sound idea. We 
did not develop any propa- 
ganda department till much 
later, or they might have de- 
veloped it, for such signals 
would have been very suggest- 
ive when intercepted by neutral 
wireless stations. The state of 
defence of the Bight changed 
from 1914, when our boats 
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played about in it as they 
leased, and even cruisers could 
come in and actually sight Heli- 
goland, to the 1915 stage, when 
boats had to work inside, div- 
ing all day in the midst of 
enemy patrol vessels and get- 
ting their batteries charged in 
the intervals between alarms 
at night. Then the minefields 
began to thicken, and the sub- 
marine patrol line was brought 
gradually back to the longi- 
tude of Borkum. Then our 
minefields began to cluster 
around those the enemy had 
laid, and the patrols eventually 
took up a curved line from Ter- 
schelling across the mouth of the 
Bight to Hiorn’s Reef and the 
Vy Light, and remained there, 
except for occasional examina- 
tion trips up to the enemy 
harbours and for the frequent 
visits of our mine-laying sub- 
marines (which used to drop 
their oargoes wherever they 
were most likely to have full 
effect). This moving back of 
the patrol line was not due to 
the increase of the Bight mine- 
fields alone: the realisation of 
the use of the submarine as a 
scout and the recognition of 
the fact that for our fleet the 
wireless in the submarines was 
of more strategic use than were 
the torpedoes, altered the policy 
by which the boats were 
stationed. A tactical victory 
may be useful, but it is a 
strategical victory that wins 
& war, and this fact was at 
the base of our policy at sea. 
The enemy seems never to have 
understood what sea-strategy 
meant, although his tactics 
were sound enough. It is a 
ourious thing to note how the 
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réle of the submarine changed 
during the war. The boats of 
both sides started by being 
ordinary anti-warship oraft, 
taking a chance when they 
could. Gradually our boats 
became outer-line scouts (with 
exceptions), and the U-boats 
(with exceptions) became ex- 
clusively commerce-destroyers. 
At present anti - submarine 
work has advanced so far that 
it would be a rash nation which 
would endeavour to obtain a 
victory over another by a sub- 
marine force alone. The big 
cruiser-submarine is a danger, 
bat it can be met and defeated 
by a better (though not neces- 
sarily bigger) submarine, while 
the anti-submarine work by 
surface ships will always be 
the prerogative of the nation 
with the big fleet in support. 
The submarine, as we know it 
now, can never win a war 
without a battle fleet behind 
it: the two types of weapon 
work together, and the one 
cannot supplant the other, 
A curious remark has been 
made by a German officer to 
an English one. “If we had 
beaten your Fleet, you could 
have still kept up the blockade 
with your submarines, because 
Eagland geographically block- 
ades Germany, and so we 
would have been no better 
off.” Geographieally he was 
right—strategically he was, in 
the author’s opinion, very much 
wrong. 

The “crash dives,” so fre- 
quently performed by boats 
when in danger, were seme- 
times exciting. If the trim 
was too heavy at the time, 
the boat might take an 
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angle and go right on down 
to the bottom: this has been 
done sufficiently violently at 
times to crack some of the 
battery cells, and also to start 
the torpedoes running in the 
tubes with resultant damage 
to the torpedoes and a dis- 
charge of exhaust gas into the 
boat. It is always advisable 
for the officer on deck to get 
down as soon as possible after 
he has rung the diving alarm- 
horn—otherwise he may get 
left behind, as the crew below 
don’t wait for him. Thelower 
door of the conning-tower is 
dropped by an officer below if 
water comes down, isolating 
the officer in the conning- 
tower, who is probably strug- 
gling to get the upper lid 
closed. One boat had a little 
difficulty once through a corner 
of the bridge-screen catching 


under the hinges of the upper 
lid; the boat was going under 
—the captain was furiously 
trying to jam the lid down— 
and the water was pouring 


into the boat, The captain 
called down to close the lower 
door and that he would “‘swim 
for it,’ but before this was 
done the obstruction cleared, 
the hatch closed, and he fell 
down into the boat, The 
depth being then thirty feet, 
it can be imagined that a good 
deal of water had come in and 
things had been exciting, to 
say the least of it; it was 
noticed, however, that the sea- 
men’s cook had never through- 
out the incident looked up ence 
from his careful watch on the 
cooking of the sailors’ sausages. 
Another incident occurred near 
Heligoland, when one officer 
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of an E-boat came on deck 
to relieve another during the 
nightly three hours’ charge, 
As he came up he saw a faint 
light astern and called atten- 
tion to it. The officer already 
on deck (hereinafter known ag 
No. One) had just passed the 
word down to let some more 
water into the tanks “ till I tell 
you to stop,” in order to lower 
the boat a little and leave only 
her conning-tower visible. His 
attention being distracted to 
the light astern (which was on 
the south end of Heligoland), 
he began to study it with his 
glasses, and had dropped the 
memory of flooding tanks from 
his mind—until a shout from 
officer Number Two made him 
turn. The water was up to 
the tip of the conning-tower 
lid. The look-out and Number 
Two had leaped below, and the 
third officer, inside the boat, 
had his hand on the lever of 
the lower door and his eyes on 
a depth gauge, which already 
showed ten feet. Number One 
got down inside in remark- 
ably quick time (at the cost of 
some abrasions) and pulled 
the upper lid down after him 
as the North Sea came over 
the top. Packed in the con- 
ning-tower with him were the 
look-out and Number Two— 
both of them helpless with 
laughter. The third officer 
then blew tanks, and as the 
boat reached the surface again, 
opened the lower door and in- 
quired “if there was anybody 
to go backfor?” Fortunately 
there was not. 

A patrol boat’s crew being 
trained to dive quickly and to 
ask questions afterwards, & 
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boat on passage with low 
buoyancy is rather a touchy 
platferm to stand on. The 
diving alarm button is fitted 
just inside the conning-tower 
lid, and one stoops down to 
ring it. One officer thought 
that a “‘wandering” lead ex- 
tension with a _ bell -push 
batton on it would be a con- 
venient fitting, as he could 
then stand on watch on the 
bridge and ring the alarm 
with his hand in his lammy- 
coat pocket. It worked all 
right till a sea came over his 
head and put two inches of 
salt water in the pocket; the 
bell push was not water-tight, 
and, well, he only just got in 
and joined his crew before 
they were right under. An 
H-boat was once running past 
the Maas Lightship off the 
Datch coast. She was trimmed 
a bit more than half down, and 
was travelling at fourteen 
knots, with a little ‘‘rise” 
helm on the hydroplanes. The 
captain and look-out were on 
the bridge—it was flat calm 
and fairly clear weather. 
Down below an enthusiastic 
stoker chose the moment as 
suitable for oiling-over the 
shafting of the after hydro- 
planes; he started by releas- 
ing the locking gear, and run- 
ning the planes “hard up.” 
The boat instantly tried to 
loop the loop. Her bow rose 
till she was at an extra- 
ordinary angle—the engines 
slowed up and hammered 
violently—the look-out van- 
ished below, the captain 
jumped down the ladder, rang 
the telegraphs to “slow,” and 
(having realised what had 


happened), remained with his 
head and shoulders out, look- 
ing at the foaming wave of 
water that had risen to half- 
way along the bridge. He 
knew that as soon as the boat 
slowed she would regain her 
normal angle, and he intended 
then to show that he, at any 
rate, was abreast of the situa- 
tion, and to descend with dig- 
nity when the headway was lost, 
and to sarcastically liken his 
crew to a collection of Armenian 
schoolgirls, The crew, how- 
ever, unwittingly defeated him, 
The motto of a patrol boat is, 
“When in doubt—dive,” and 
they were well-trained men. 
They did not know what had 
happened beyond that the boat 
had done something funny and 
that there was a lot of violent 
language going on inside her, 
The captain watched the stern 
wave—instead of receding as 
the angle lessened — break 
right over his head, and he 
had to shut down quickly and 
come below, being met by the 
complacent report of “Thirty 
feet, sir, going down.” The 
passing Datch trawlers had a 
good view of the incident, and 
must have thought the boat 
had gone mad, 

There were always so many 
fishing trawlers about on the 
Dutch coast that it was im- 
possible for our boats to avoid 
being seen and noted when on 
passage on the surface. If 
possible, one gave them a wide 
berth in case of accidents, but 
none of them were ever found 
to be Germans in disguise. 
The British patrol boats were 
more unpleasant: an H-boat 
nearly met her end from one 
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off the Irish coast once at 
night. The submarine was an 
anti-submarine patrol, and was 
charging on the surface, when 
the trawler approached and 
endeavoured to ram. The at- 
tempt was dodged by a matter 
of feet, and apparently the 
trawler’s men were toe ex- 
cited to recognise the volley 
of verbal vitriol (that was ad- 
dressed to them as they shot 
past) as being English, for as 
the H-boat dropped across 
their stern they opened rapid 
fire on her with the after gun. 
The submarine men could look 
into the gun-muzzle at a few 
yards’ range, but in spite of 
their being nearly deafened by 
a very rapid and continuous 
fire, there was no damage done 
except for a graze on the after 
superstructure. The submarine 
then used her superior speed 
and vanished. 

Our mine-laying submarines 
were few in number, for the 
reason that we had not the 
need for such boats that the 
enemy had. We could have 
built more if we had wished to, 
but owing to the short length 
of enemy coast-line we found 
that a few boats running reg- 
ularly could cover the work. 
The mines were laid down any- 
where in the Bight where re- 
sults might be expected from 
them, and off Zeebrugge and 
places on the Belgian coast 
where enemy ships passed, 
There was far more secrecy 
over the work of mine-laying 
boats than the patrol boats, for 
the enemy knew quite well that 
we had a patrol ring round the 
Bight, and he probably knew 
roughly the number and posi- 
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tions of the boats we had out 
at any time. But the mine- 
layers used to get short notice 
of their leaving: they hoisted 
their mines aboard, got their 
orders, and vanished to the 
north-eastward before any one 
else in the depot had had 
time to wonder where they 
were going. A patrol boat 
used to have an area about ten 
miles by ten to work in; a 
mine-layer had to put the 
cargo absolutely on the spot 
ordered,—an error in naviga- 
tion might mean not only that 
the enemy would not hit the 
mines, but that an E-boat 
might run into them later 
under the impression that she 
was skirting the field. It was 
customary, therefore, for the 
run from Harwieh to be made 
to some light-vessel or a fixed 
point on the Dutch coast be- 
fore entering the Bight, and 
for the greatest care to be 
taken by star observations, 
&o., on the run-in to check the 
reckoning. After the Armis- 
tice the evidence of the enemy 
showed that the navigation 
and placing of mines had been 
extraordinarily accurate, Two 
of the boats were lost on this 
duty, both in the Bight, and 
both probably through strik- 
ing mines—“E 24” and “E 
34.” 

In July 1917 ““E 41” (Lieut.- 
Commander Holbrook, V.C.) 
having just laid her mines in 
a swept channel in the Bight, 
sighted a German merchant 
ship approaching, guarded by 
an escort of patrol craft. 
«“E 41” torpedoed the ship, and 
was promptly chased by the 
escort. She led the chase to- 
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wards the spot where she had 
just put her mines down, and 
went deep herself as she 
crossed the dangerous area. 
The patrol craft, however, 
broke off the pursuit before 
they reached the spot, and 
turned home, A little more 
ardour on their part and 
“EK 41” could have watched 
her own mines at work. 

One mine-layer had the good 
fortune to pick up the laden 
boats of a neutral steamer 
which had been sunk by the 
enemy. She towed them into 
safety (her captain nobly re- 
fusing a present of a box of 
cigars offered him by the sur- 
vivors). On his return to 
Harwich the officers of his 
flotilla rose to the occasion and 
presented him with a large 


pair of binoculars, complete 
in a laequered case. The 
binoculars (suitably inscribed) 
were formed of two beer 
bottles joined together, and 
the case was neatly made 
of biscuit-box tin. Suitable 
speeches being made and the 
glasses handed over, the re- 
cipient was requested to sign 
a “receipt note” for them. 
Wondering at such meticulous 
red-tape, he complied, and the 
carbon paper being removed 
and the underlying “chit” 
sent to the wardroom stew- 
ard, he discovered that his 
signature was the authority 
for drinks all round to the 
deputation, which, after all, 
was the main object for which 
the ceremony had been in- 
augurated. 
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THE Army is perforee a blind 
alley, which leads nowhither. 
When peace is signed, or when 
the time of short service is 
finished, the soldier returns to 
civil life, too often ill-equipped 
for the new work which oon- 
fronts him. If he be ill- 
equipped it is by no fault of 
his own. The lessons of dis- 
cipline and resource which he 
has learned have developed his 
character and made him a 
better citizen; they have not 


always increased his power of 


earning money. In the free 
life of service and adventure 
he may have forgotten the 
poor useless lessons of the 
elementary school, and the 
knowledge which may be 
turned to profitable account 
has not kept pace with his 
knowledge of the world. So 
much is obvious to us all as we 
look back upon the past years. 
The obvious truth was gradu- 
ally accepted by the soldiers 
themselves. As the war pro- 
gressed and time hung heavy 
on their hands when they were 
in billets, they felt the need of 
some sort of training for their 
minds. Perfect in bodily health 
and happy in hours and days of 
leisure, they demanded to be 
taught. Their journeys across 


the sea, as they enlarged 
their horizon, had also widened 
their brains. A curiosity not 
only into the meaning of the 
present but into the history of 
the past was awakened within 
them. Conscious that they 
stood upon hallowed ground, 
they wanted to know about 
these who stood and fought 
thereon beforethem. The field 
of Agincourt was enough to 
inspire them with a sense of 
history and of patriotism, to 
make them feel that they them- 
selves were links in a long 
unbroken chain. How could 
they fight at Gallipoli or in 
Palestine or at Salonika with- 
out attempting to discover 
what had happened there 
in ages past? And then the 
request for education was 
made, a request which has 
been wisely and generously 
answered. 

Where the movement first 
began we are not told. It 
owes its vitality and import- 
ance to the fact that it was 
at once spontaneous and uni- 
versal. The desire came from 
the soldiers themselves: it was 
not put into their heads by 
zealous superiors, nor expressed 
in the mere hope of a favour- 
able reception. The men who 
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asked the opportunity of learn- 
ing were both sincere and dis- 
interested. And best of all, 
even though they were not 
unmindful of the future, it 
was for its own sake that 
they hankered after know- 
ledge. “An officer told me 
the other day,” wrote Lord 
Gorell, the Deputy Director of 
Army Education, “that he had 
been down to investigate ques- 
tions of grievance in a certain 
unit, and after addressing the 
men generally, he stated that 
he would willingly hear any 
individual grievance, provided 
it was not a purely personal 
‘grouse’; and he said that the 
one main grievance that was 
brought to him was that in 
the unit, by reason of the 
difficulties of its organisation, 
there had been no educational 
lectures. In his opinion there 
was an absolute hunger for 
knowledge which was very 
significant. Nor does this in- 
stance stand alene, A private 
wrote home a little while back 
a letter, in which he said that 
since the institution ef these 
lectures his whole life had 
been changed. He was bil- 
leted six miles from Lille, and 
had various military duties to 
perform; but after these were 
over he walked in every day 
to Lille to attend a class— 
six miles in and six miles 
out.” A soldier does net 
walk twelve miles to hear a 
lecture for any motive of in- 
sincerity, and there is no 


doubt that our soldiers in- 
tend, if they can, to satisfy 
an admirable curiosity. There 
is no doubt, also, that they 
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have acted independently of 
their officers and of the Edu- 
cation Department. 

The movement began, as we 
have said, spontaneously. The 
first classes were held unoffi- 
cially more than two years 
ago, and increased so speedily 
in popularity that a scheme of 
education was submitted to the 
War Office, and approved by 
Lord Milner in September 
1918. Upon the mass of the 
Army the instruction given is 
not forced. The choice of sub- 
jects is free, and attendance at 
lecture or class is voluntary. 
Only in young soldier and 
graduated battalions is there 
any compulsion. Yet there 
was no hanging back on the 
soldiers’ part, and the num- 
bers cited by Lord Gorell, to 
whom the scheme owes a pro- 
found debt, are astonishing. 
In January last, when the 
Armistice had brought leisure, 
and when demobilisation had 
not yet decimated the Army, 
some three millions of soldiers 
were studying such subjects as 
seemed good to them. “„Ao- 
cording to the latest returns,” 
we are told, “there are be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 
undergoing instruction § in 
classes in France alone, and 
in addition to all those who 
have been lectured in their 
units it is estimated that at 
least a million have attended 
the lectures organised by Divi- 
sions. In the single month of 
January we sent out 195,000 
beoks to France, and they were 
not enough.” These numbers 
have an eloquence of their own, 
which need not be embellished. 
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And what is happening in 
France is happening also on 
the Rhine, whereat by a 
pleasant irony the University 
of Bonn has been annexed by 
our soldiers, and several schools 
at Cologne have been adapted 
to our new needs, 

Among all the accidents of 
war, this accident of education 
seems to us to hold out the 
highest promise for the future. 
Benefits undesigned are always 
of the greatest value, and we 
cannot overrate the importance 
of a scheme which owes nothing 
to the baleful initiation of the 
State. The War Office has 
accepted the suggestions made 
to it with understanding and 
in good faith. It sees clearly 
that a well-educated soldier 
will be of better worth than a 
soldier who has not been taught 
to think and to read for him- 
self. A pamphlet, issued with 
Army Order VII., dated May 
13th, 1919, not only recognises 
the advantage of the new train- 
ing, but is packed with hints 
which the lecturers will do well 
to take to heart. Above all, 
it insists that education shall 
not be regarded as a form of 
recreation for spare hours, that 
it is, in effect, “an essential 
element in the making of a 
soldier and an Army.” In the 
first place, ‘‘the variety and 
the real difficulty of the battle 
training of the modern soldier 
render it necessary that he 
should be quick, intelligent, 
and of a ready understanding. 
It is a waste both of time and 
energy to have to impart 
military and battle training to 
men whose minds have, in the 
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great majority of oases, lain 
almost idle since the elementa 
school years.” That is true 
enough. It is true also, in the 
second place, that education 
has a good moral effect upon 
the soldiers, and since “‘ success 
in war depends more on moral 
than on physical qualities,” the 
new training of soldiers is 
amply justified. Nor must it 
be forgotten that education 
“ provides a link with civil life 
and with the nation at large 
which, beth from the point of 
view of the individual man and 
of the Army generally, is of 
vital importance.” What more 
need be said of a scheme which 
has the added advantage of 
being all the soldiers’ own? 
We have never been in 
faveur of general and com- 
pulsory education. To educate 
a man against his will is as 
foolish as it would be to make 
a man a cobbler against his 
will. There is no peculiar 
virtue in knowledge, which is 
useless if it be not willingly 
acquired. We believe that ne 
worse calamity can ever over- 
take a nation than an educated 
proletariat, which would never 
be clever enough to turn its 
brains to good purposes, and 
would think itself too well 
instrueted to soil its hands with 
toil. But there is in the Army’s 
clamour for knowledge a sense 
of aristocracy and indepen- 
dence which should fill Eng- 
lishmen with a proper pride. 
That such an adventure into 
the realm of learning should 
be made in the midst of a great 
war proves the vitality of our 
race. Surely the optimist 
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who said that the movement 
towards education will stand 
out in history as the strangest 
episode in the war, spoke with 
gome measure of truth. Not 
only does there exist in France 
and Germany a kind of univer- 
sity, attended by half a million 
students, but the way is shown 
to the future transforming of 
the Army. What has been 
may be; and even when the 
gust of enthusiasm be passed, 
the soldiers will not slip back 
into the old ways, The young 
recruits will flock te the colours 
with a better heart if they 
know that, while they are 
trained in the defence of coun- 
try, it will not be beyond their 
reach to acquire such know- 
ledge as befits their temper 
and their ambition. 

We can only hope that the 
golden opportunity will not be 
lost, either by an easy love of 
smattering or by Government 
interference, We understand 
well enough the difficulties 
which beset the lecturer who 
aspires to hold the attention of 
an untrained audience. We 
have seen the lamentable effeot 
of the system, erroneously called 
University extension, which 
set out to bring a University 
education into the previnces, 
and which achieved little else 
than a series of what used to 
be called penny-readings. Now 
the Army asks, and should get, 
something far better than 
penny-readings, and yet there 
is a danger that the lecturers 
chosen to teach our seldiers 
will begin with training and 
end with diversion. The list 
of leotures does not fill us with 


confidence, and the papers 
which have been set to test the 
knowledge of the students are 
composed teo closely upon the 
model of scholastic examination 
to be worthy their lofty occa- 
sion. However, they are but a 
beginning, and if only the 
standard be kept high enough, 
if only the students are en- 
couraged to think as well as 
to listen, the soldiers will 
escape the vice of smattering, 
and will discover that what 
they find out for themselves is 
worth ten times that which 
is told them by others. 

A still greater danger than 
the danger of half-knowledge 
is the danger of interference 
by Government. If once the 
department of education gets 
its hands about the training 
of soldiers, then there will be 
an end of it. The department 
of education is and has always 
been far more deeply interested 
in politics and fanaticism than 
in learning. It does not care 
so much for what is just and 
useful as for what will please 
its masters, the mass of the 
electors, who are not educated, 
who do not wish to be edu- 
cated, and who would be 
incapable of education even 
if they wanted it. We do 
not remember a single step 
taken by the department that 
was not framed to catch some- 
body’s vote. And nobody’s 


vote should interfere with the 
soldiers’ spontaneous zeal for 
instruction. We are told daily 
that Mr Fisher is an inspired 
minister, the wisest statesman 
who ever condescended to 
Whitehall, and we remember 
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no single act or word of his 
which was not prompted by 
politics. At the present 
moment he is busy thrusting 
grants of money upon our 
old Universities, grants which 
he will give only in exchange 
for governmental control and 
governmental inquisition, He 
knows well enough that 
freedom and autonomy are 
the two needs of Oxford and 
Cambridge. He knows like- 
wise that the “proletariat” 
looks with a jealous eye 
upon these independent Uni- 
versities, and would like 
to treat the masters and 
tutors of their colleges as 
Mr Smillie hoped, and hoped 
vainly, that he might treat 
those whom he oalls “the 
Dakes.” So he comes with 
his gifts in his hands, and if 
the gifts are accepted there 
will bo an end not only of 
the great tradition, but of 
the great usefulness of our 
Universities, which will be 
transformed, according to the 
prophecy of the late J. E. B. 
Mayor, into infant schools. As 
the department of education 
intends to destroy the Univer- 
sities and public schools, to 
reduce all learning down to 
the drab level of popular in- 
competence, that the voter 
may be purged for a moment 
of his envy, so it will destroy 
the system of instruction de- 
vised for our soldiers if that 
system jar on the nerves of 
one single noisy “ proletarian.” 
Let the Army, then, beware 
of Whitehall’s counsel and 
Whitehall’s always interested 
munificence. 
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And there is another argu- 
ment against the interference 
of Ministers in matters of in- 
struction which cannot be too 
often reiterated. Education, 
controlled by the State, means 
political perversion. We have 
all seen what the publie edu. 
cation of Germany achieved 
for that ruined country. The 
teachers, employed by the 
State, taught what they were 
employed to teach. They up- 
held the policy of the Kaiser 
and his backers, because they 
were paid to uphold it. Had 
they teld what they believed 
to be truth about the past, 
they would have been promptly 
discharged from their posts. 
Four years ago we were all 
loud in our condemnation of 
the teaching of Treitschke and 
his colleagues. We saw then, 
clearly enough, that the publie 
opinion of Germany had been 
carefully prepared in schools 
and celleges, and we deplored, 
with perfect justice, that truth 
should be thus wantonly sac- 
rificed to politics. To-day, in 
our blind rage fer official con- 
trol ef everything, we desire 
nothing so much as to be 
taught by the enemy. Oar 
Universities must be supported 
and controlled by the State; 
our professors must be fed by 
the State; what is scholarship 
and what is not shall be de- 
cided, net by scholars, but by 
demagogues, with their eyes 
fixed upon the ballot-box. It 
means so much more patron- 
age fer the Government; it 
means so much more chance 
of flattering and _ bedevil- 
ling the constituents. But 
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what becomes of learning 
in this welter of politics and 
falsehood? Says the voter: 
Greek is a heathen tengue. 
The demagogue replies: Away 
with it, And since it is to the 
University’s advantage te obey 
the demagogues, Greek is abol- 
ished. What shall be put in 
its place depends upon the 
humour of Whitehall, which 
will presently declare itself the 
sole repository of wisdom and 
understanding, And thus learn- 
ing will perish and be replaced 
by an article of commerce con- 
trolled by the State, which 
will have as close a relation 
to learning itself, which can 
flourish only in an atmosphere 
of freedom, as Government beer 
has to English ale, or as the 
productions of the Meat Trust 
have to English beef and mutton. 
Therefore, let the soldiers be 
obdurate. They have demand- 
ed instruction, and they are 
getting it. But they will be 
disappointed of all their hopes 
if they allow the Education 
Office to interfere with their 
project. The War Office is at 
once more human and more 
humane than that which is 
presided over by Mr Fisher, 
and the soldiers will do well to 
trust to their officers for help 
and guidance, to resent either 
the aid or the inspection of 
these who would turn their 
sincere and simple-minded as- 
Piration into an election cry. 


We are grateful indeed to 
the Senate of the United 
States for giving us a dress 
rehearsal (so to say) of the 
League of Nations. With one 
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dissentient that precious body 
requested the American Peace 
Delegation te obtain for the 
Irish agents a hearing before 
the Peace Conference. The 
one wise man in America who 
dissented deserves to be com- 
memorated. Mr Williams, of 
Mississippi, is his name, and 
he based his dissent upon the 
very proper ground that “it 
was none of our business,” 
Senater Lodge, whose zeal for 
England, never deep nor sin- 
cere, speedily evaporated, has 
not long disappointed us. He 
has returned to the traditional 
hatred of Great Britain, which 
has been his solace and his 
happiness for half a century. 
We are glad of it. So long 
as Senator Lodge appeared 
to be on our side, we feared 
that there must be something 
wreng with us. At last the 
incubus of his approval is re- 
moved, and we breathe more 
freely, When he accepted Mr 
Walsh’s amendment that “the 
Senate of the United States 
expresses its sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Irish 
people for a Government of 
its own choice,” we knew that 
the war was over and that the 
amenities of peace, as America 
understands them, were at last 
restored to us. 

But the Senate, in interven- 
ing in what does not concern it 
in the slightest, shows us only 
what one may expect in the 
near future, when half a dozen 
expensive and useless palaces 
are built at Geneva, Every 
day will bring its intervention, 
and though the malice and elo- 
quence of the Leaguers will not 
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often be translated into action, 
we shall henceforth be assured 
a policy of pin-pricks and ill- 
humour, Meanwhile, Senator 
Lodge permits his anger to 
cloud his judgment and to con- 
fuse his thought. If he talks 
loud enough and. long enough, 
the Senate of the United States 
may dominate the League of 
Nations: the two bodies may, 
for all we know or care, be- 
come identical. This day has 
net yet come, and Senator 
Lodge should remember the 
limitations of his support, and 
should know that nothing 
which Great Britain has done 
as an individual State justifies 
his interference. 

The United States have al- 
ways been lacking in humour, 
or they would recognise their 
ridiculous position and keep 
silence, Suppose we in Eng- 
land, having money to throw 
into the sea, were to collect 
vast sums wherewith we paid 
for a vast agitation to “free” 
Texas, or Virginia, or South 
Carolina. Would not the 
Americans be very angry, and 
tell us roundly to mind our 
own business? We hope that 
they would. If they did not 
actively protest, we should 
justly feel humiliated. But 
Texas, and Virginia, and South 
Carolina are nothing to us. 
We care not whether they 
have governments of their own 
choice or not. They may be 
monarchist, or democratic, or 
Bolshevist, as they choose. 
We are not interested in the 
architecture of their parish- 
pumps, and we should regard 
ourselves as grossly imper- 
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tinent if we dared to suggest 
improvements in their time. 
honoured designs. And to do 
the United States full justice, 
we believe that they also 
would denounce our interfer. 
ence, were it a possibility, in 
set terms. 

The Americans, then, lacking 
humour, commit the sin which 
they would most loudly and 
rightly condemn in others, 
Nor are they conscious of 
their gross absurdity. The 
pillory in which they have 
set themselves is humiliating 
and ridiculous. For the truth 
is, that their impertinence 
annoys nobody in Great 
Britain. The Senate may 
pass as many silly resolutions 
as it chooses, and nobody in 
this kingdom is one whit the 
worse for them; and nobody 
is angry, and the absence of 
anger must exasperate the 
solemn Senators far more than 
would reams of exeocration. 
“Tt is only the United States,” 
we say, as we might say, “It 
is only Timbuctoo,” and what 
they do or resolve is wholly 
irrelevant. Besides, there isa 
Presidential Election next year, 
and all the demagogues are 
busily engaged in their favourite 
sport of twisting the lion’s tail. 
Let them twist it, if it gives 
them any satisfaction or brings 
them any votes. The Lion is 
indifferent, and will never show 
his fangs to the United States. 
Poor United States! They 
have taken their courage in 
both hands, and prepared moat 
valiantly to hurt the pride of 
Great Britain, And though 
Great Britain would reply in- 
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dignantly were the insult 
offered by @ serious nation, it 
laughs with scorn at Senator 
Lodge and his friends. But 
even in laughing it cannot 
withhold its gratitude. For 
the Senate, as we have said, 
has given us a glimpse of 
a League of Nations at work, 
and it has proved to us that 
the United States cannot 
separate their domestic from 
their foreign policy, — that, 
when the amateurs of Geneva 
are properly established, the 
Americans, at any rate, will 
use their debates for the only 
enterprise dear to demagogues, 
the enterprise of catching votes. 

It is this same enterprise 
which has engrossed Mr Lloyd 
George during the many 
months which he has spent 
in Paris. He does not under- 
stand the duty of a pleni- 
potentiary who represents a 
Great Power at an _  in- 
ternational conference. His 
thoughts are all with the 
Independent Labour Party or 
with the Union of Democratic 
Control, or with any well- 
organised mob of men who 
love all countries better than 
their own. As a mark of the 
confidence which the House of 
Commons reposes in him, he 
was forced to disclaim, openly, 
that he had met or conferred 
with Messrs Ramsay Macdonald 
and Arthur Henderson. This 


‘confession marks at once Mr 


Lloyd George’s trust in him- 
self and the country’s trust in 
Mr Lloyd George, We cannot 
believe that he is not plotting 
for votes, unless we are given a 
plain decisive statement. And 


even then we wonder why the 
statement should have been 
made at all, unless there had 
been some ground of suspicion. 
Where there is smoke there is 
fire, and Mr Lloyd George’s 
tenderness for the extreme 
wing of the Labour Party is 
notorious. At any rate, it is 
not surprising that Mr Lloyd 
George should be thought to 
look upon the Germans with a 
sympathetic eye. It is said 
that he wishes to make the 
terms easier for them, and thus 
to placate their English friends. 
If this be true, then Mr Lloyd 
George’s levity is more gravely 
reprehensible than his ignor- 
ance. We know his playful 
habit only too well of boasting 
that he dees not know where 
this or that place is on the 
map. One day it was the dis- 
trict of the Saar which es- 
caped him, Another day he 
confessed, to the laughter and 
applause of his friends, that he 
had only just heard of Teschen. 
The answer to such pleasan- 
tries is that, if he were ignor- 
ant of Europe, it was quite easy 
for him to stay at home and 
let somebody else, properly 
equipped with knowledge and 
judgment, represent England 
in Paris, But no: this Peace, 
as we all heard a thousand 
times, was to be a people’s 
Peace, made openly by “plain 
men,’ and it is not surprising 
that fighting is going on all 
over Europe. 

The Peace of Europe, then, 
is endangered, that the friends 
of Germany in the Labour 
Party should not be displeased. 
For the same reason the safety 
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and happiness of Russia are 
being sacrificed by our Min- 
isters. Mr Ramsay Macdonald 
loves a Soviet as a schoolboy 
loves jam, and though Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald is neither 
a working man nor a member 
of Parliament, he must, for 
some mysterious cause, be 
soothed at all hazards. If ever 
the duty of a nation chimed 
with its advantage, England’s 
duty and advantage chime in 
Russia at thismoment. If the 
Bolsheviks be not utterly sup- 
pressed, not only will all the 
able and industrious Russians 
be starved or murdered, but 
the foul propaganda of Lenin 
will provoke disturbances for 
us all over the East. We have 
seen what cunning and fanati- 
cism can achieve in Egypt, in 
Afghanistan, and in India. 
More than this, Captain 
Cromie’s death is still un- 
avenged, and the _ British 
officers, who were exchanged 
for the ineffable Raskolnikoff, 
bore evident traces of the bru- 
talities and cruelties which they 
had suffered from the Russian 
Jews. Is it not our duty to 
punish those who have killed 
and imprisoned and tortured 
our compatriots? Is it not a 
patent advantage to us and to 
all Europe that seourity and 
prosperity should be brought 
back to Russia? 

We should have thought so. 
But Messrs D. Maclean and R. 
Macdonald think otherwise ; 
and it is noteworthy that Mr 
Churchill, in a speech de- 
livered in the House of Com- 
mons, apologised, not because 
we were not doing enough in 
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Russia, but because we were 
doing anything at all. He 
did his best to belittle ou, 
effort, and to make it olear 
to his Radical supporters that 
we were sedulously doing our 
best to evade all responsibility, 
“We are endeavouring to wind 
up our affairs in North Russia,” 
said he. “In the Caucasus,” 
declared our eminent and in. 
dispensable statesman, “ our 
troops were not in contact 
with the enemy, but were 
merely occupying that country 
until the general scheme was 
decided, and it was expected 
that before long they would 
be recalled.” This news will 
doubtless bring comfort to the 
breasts of all those who have 
a natural love of murder snd 
arson. Still better: “We had 
no troops in Siberia except two 
battalions, who remained hun- 
dreds of miles away from the 
fighting.” | Where, indeed, 
should Britieh battalions be, 
if not hundreds of miles away 
from the sound of the guns? 
Surely these facts should 
satisfy even the exacting mor- 
ality of our new Sir Galahad, 
Mr R. Macdonald, who sup- 
ports the Soviet Government, 
and would not for the world 
interfere with Troteky and 
his Chinese mercenaries. But 
they do not satisfy loyal 
Englishmen, who think that 
it is our failure to have saved 
the bourgeoisie and the pess- 
ants of Russia from Jews, 
Letts, and Chinamen whieh 
needs an apology, not our half- 
hearted and furtive attempts at 
their salvation. The truth is 
that we should either show 
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' gome energy in Russia or keep 


out of it altogether. The 
policy of sending a handful 
of men at a time is expensive 
both in lives and money. 
Moreover, it is mot likely to 
succeed. That we should do 
what we can to save Russia 
from the Red Terror should 
be obvious to all, and had 
Mr Churchill refrained from 
apology altogether we should 
have had a greater faith than 
we have in his ability to 
settle a difficult question, 
But Mr Churchill, like Mr 
Lileyd George, is afraid of the 
glectorate, is afraid of the 
House of Commons, is afraid 
of any organised mob of citi- 
gens. And so long as fear 
dominates our politicians, we 
oan hope for peace neither at 
home nor abroad, The same 
spirit, which asks the country’s 
pardon for doing a hundredth 
part of its duty in Russia, in 
sheer fright pays an unem- 
loyment wage, subsidises the 

kers that the proletariat 
may get cheap bread, and 
offers the working man for 
eight shillings a week a house 
which is worth twenty-one, 
So that it is a mere matter of 
time before we become dis- 
honoured abroad and bank- 
rupt at home, unless indeed at 
the eleventh hour statesman- 
ship takes the place of panic 
fear. 

The representatives of the 
four Great Powers, then, have 
delayed the making of peace, 
to their own undoing and the 
undoing of others, ey are 


as little able to help themselves 
as to help those dependent 
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upon them. Single-mindedness 
is as far beyond their reach as 
justice, They negotiated with 
Germany while their thoughts 
were far away. ‘Mr Wilson 
had to keep his eye on Congress 
and on the Senate,” said the 
political correspondent of the 
‘Times’ one day. ‘Mr Lloyd 
George had to remember his 
electioneering pledges and ob- 
tain recognition in some form 
or other for them in the Peace 
Treaty.” Never was a heavier 
nor a juster indictment made 
against those who boasted that 
they were “plain men.” So 
plain were they that they could 
not keep their eye on the 
Peace, they could not remem- 
ber what the business was 
which brought them to Paris. 
And their tricks and tergiver- 
sations prove with a lucidity, 
fatal for their own pretensions, 
that the representatives of 
‘“‘ great democracies” are un- 
able to uphold the burden of 
diplomacy. 
Our first duty was to see 
that Belgium came out of the 
war as strong and as prosper- 
ous as she went into it, The 
brave decision which she took 
to oppose the passage of Ger- 
man troops through her terri- 
tery, the courage with which 
her small army withstood the 
assault of the German legions, 
entitled her not only to our 
respect, but to all the prac- 
tical help we could give to 
her. If ever there was a debt 
of honour, it was the debt we 
owed and still owe to Belgium. 
Even the Germans recognised 
their obligation, in words at 
least, and promised on a scrap 
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of paper to repair the damage 
which they had done, That 
damage is not repaired, and 
is not likely to be repaired. 
The Great Powers, in their 
tender solicitude for Germany, 
have discovered that the guilty 
nation cannot afford, without 
great inconvenience, to pay 
for the breakages in which 
during her years of triumph 
she loudly exulted. 

The peculiar savagery with 
which the Huns fell upon 
Belgium has left her towns 
and villages pulverised and 
bereft her of her wealth. Four 
and a half years of German 
eccupation has completed the 
work begun by arson and 
destruction. The factories of 
Belgium, stripped with a cold 
deliberation of their machinery, 
will be useless for many a year 
to come. And what have 
the Allies done for Belgium? 
They have allotted to her, 
according to a well-informed 
correspondent in the ‘Morning 
Post,’ two milliards and a half 
of francs from the German 
indemnities. Of what use is 
that sum to Belgium? It does 
no more than pay back the 
sum which Germany exacted 
from Belgium during her oceu- 
pation—a sum which should 
have been restored, as a first 
charge, without discussion or 
argument. The Germans 
treated Belgium as burglars 
would treat a safe-deposit if 
they were fortunate enough 
to get into it, and they are 
permitted, by an inexcusable 
laxity, to merge the swag in 
an indemnity. 

And that is all the comfort 


which Belgium will receive, 
For her broken towns, her 
murdered citizens, her useless 
factories, the cost of the war— 
for all these she gets no com- 
pensation at all. The Allies, 
kindly still to the Germans, 
are content that Belgium shall 
suffer. They will not even 
compel the Huns to buy 
back at their face value the 
seven milliards and a half of 
marks which they forced upon 
the Belgians’ acceptance, 
and which have already 
depreciated by some two- 
thirds. No wonder that Bel- 
gium is unhappy and de- 
pressed. She rose in arms 
against a robber, and she is 
asked to pay for the robber’s 
depredations. And we can 
easily believe that, as a con- 
sequence of the Allies’ supine- 
ness, she will be driven back 
into the arms of the Germans. 
Such, indeed, is the opinion 
of the cerrespondent already 
cited. ‘The only remedy for 
Belgium ” is, he writes, “having 
failed at the Peace Conference, 
to submit to the enemy’s de- 
liberate war policy. Germany 
destroyed Belgian industry in 
order that her victim might be 
forced to purchase from the 
German industrial, and to-day 
Belgium finds that the Allied 
Powers are forcing her to in- 
evitable acquiescence in the 
German plan.”’ If this be 80, 
the Allied Powers wear a stain 
of dishonour that shall never 
be washed away. 

After all, we begin to think 
that it is the Germans who 
have won the war. Their 
country is packed with loot 
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and plunder. As no battle 
was fought upon their terri- 
tory, they have nothing to re- 
pair. They will begin the war 
of ecommerce without let or 
hindranee, marvellously en- 
riched by the machinery they 
have stolen and the models 
they have copied during the 
war. In 1871 France was 
asked to pay three times the 
amount which Germany had 
nt in her unprovoked at- 
tack upon her neighbeur. 
Now the whole world is 
busily engaged in estimating 
how much Germany may 
without impoverishing 
herself. The claims of justice 
sre forgotten, and we hope 
that the Great Powers will 
enjoy the shout of derision 
which will ge up from all cer- 
ners of the German Empire 
when it discovers how lightly 
it has been let off. To-day the 
Germans whine loudly and pro- 
fitably about the ruin whereby 
they are faced. Such is their 
habit, as we all knew. But 
they are very rich, not only 
in the fruit of their industry, 
but in the treasures which 
for many years they have 
been acquiring. The picture- 
galleries of Germany contain 
masterpieces of priceless worth, 
and none of these should be 
left them. When a reekless 
citizen is made bankrupt, he 
is net permitted to keep his 
library or his picture-gallery. 
And Germany, which made a 
long premeditated attempt to 
turn the whele world to bank- 
ruptoy, that she might increase 
her own store, should be treated 
like a fraudulent merchant, 
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We know what she would have 
done with the pictures and 
statues and books and furni- 
ture which she had collected 
from Belgium and Northern 
France had victory been hers. 
Vast museums would have been 
built in Berlin to hold the 
stolen treasures, The Germans, 
systematic even in thieving, at- 
tached experts to their armies, 
and it was the experts’ business 
to steal and catalogue while 
the fighting went en, M. Louis 
Marin, in a French parliament- 
ary paper, has made a list of 
the German thefts, and has 
explained where the Germans 
had stered the loot, which they 
intended to send into the 
Fatherland. One depot at 
Brussels contained the costly 
spoils, gathered in 1917-18, of 
Lille, Douai, Cambrai, La Fére, 
and Laen, Neither museums 
nor private houses were spared. 
From the princes downward 
the Huns were accomplished 
rebbers, and they did their work 
thoroughly. In the Palais 
de Justice at Brussels were 
15,000 cases of books and MS§., 
collected from Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Laon, and the rest, as 
well as from such private lib- 
raries as the Prince of Monaeo’s, 
The modern gallery at Brussels 
contained more than 2000 stolen 
eil-paintings, and there were 
large hoards also at Maubeuge, 
Charleville, Sedan, and Metz, 
The policy of the marauding 
Huns, in truth, was unsparing 
and deliberate. Had they won 
the war they would have left 
behind for their enemies not a 
book, not a painted canvas, not 
a piece of soulpture. And their 
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policy should have given us a 
clue in dictating terms. Since 
they will not have expiated 
their sins until they have paid 
for the damage they have done, 
the Allies should have stripped 
Germany of all the works of 
art which she possesses, and 
which she is not fit to possess. 
We might have left her for her 
enjoyment the works of Menzel, 
Lenbach, and other native 
painters, and taken from her 
the masterpieces of Italy and 
France and Spain, of Belgium 
and Holland and England. 
Here was a simple method of 
paying a portion of the in- 
demnities which she owes the 
Allies; here was a simple 
method of teaching the lesson 
that they must be punished 
who make war an excuse 
for the stealing and deface- 
ment of works ef art. Such 
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their due. 


policy doubtless seemed harsh © 
to our plenipotentiaries, who — 
agree with the Huns in beliey. 
ing that what is sauce for the — 
goose is not sauce for the — 


gander—that the Huns may ~ 
steal a horse without offence, 
where s Frenchman or an 


Englishman or a Belgian may 


not look over the wall. So the q 
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of the pictures as found no _ 
homes in the public galleries — 
of the Allies might have been — 
sold at auction for the benefit © 
of the hapless nations, who see — 
no chance of recovering from — 
Germany the money which is — 
This reasonable — 


“ 


Huns, beaten in war, are likely —* 
to triumph in peace, booauss 


our sentimental and never dis- 


interested politicians find it 


both amiable and profitable to 2 
protect them from the con- a 


sequences of their crimes. 
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